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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


The Religion of Nature Delineated, being a book in great 
esteem with her late majesty Queen Caroline, she was 
pleased to command me to translate the notes into English 
for her own use: And there being a demand for a new 
edition, it was thought proper to publish this translation, as 
these notes are illustrations and confirmations of the 
sentiments of the learned author; and therefore | have 
consented to the publishing of them. 


—John Clarke, Salisbury, 17 April 1750. 


Epitor’s Note 


Wollaston usually gave very brief, obscurely-abbreviated 
sources for the quotations in his footnotes. John Clarke 
translated these notes, but left their sources obscure. In 
many cases | have been able to track these down and 
expand them (thanks in part to Alexander Altmann, who 
identified many of the Hebrew sources in a 1948 paper for 
the Jewish Historical Society of England). 

Because of this, a note that originally read merely: 


"Ubi virtus, si nihil situm est in ipsis nobis? Cic. win 
AX? OX MIM DTN 727 NIK... IAAL nnn Tiny 
N2210 1177 Inxy ni0n7 Maim. nvrnan xin nin 

Nahh. Ab." 


Now reads, more helpfully: 


"Ubi virtus, si nihil situm est in ipsis nobis? ‘Where 
is virtue then, if there be nothing within our own 
power?’ (Cicero, Academica). MUNN Tiny NIN 

IXY TN0N7 AX DN MIM OTR 727 NIW ...nvnni 
n210 1177 ‘There is a power given to every man, if 
he be but willing to incline himself to the way that 
is good... This is the support of the law and the 
commandments.' (Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, 
Hilkot Teshubah, V, 1, 3). n vnan wn mwan ‘This 
power is what we call free will' (Isaac Abravanel, 
Nahalot Abot)." 


And this cryptic note: 
"As that BALTpL ap. Diog. L. in v. Zen.” 
Becomes the more legible: 


"As that word BAtrpr (Blitri) in Diogenes Laértius's 
Life of Zeno, which word has no meaning at all." 


| do not know Greek, Latin, Hebrew, or Arabic, so it's very 
likely that | have let some typos slip into these notes as I 
have transcribed them. | apologize and invite you to report 
any errors you find to the Standard Ebooks team so that 
they may be corrected. 

| have also made some changes to the original text in this 
edition: | have modernized archaic spellings and 
Americanized some English ones, have expanded some 
abbreviations, have adjusted punctuation and italicization 
to better conform to the expectations of modern readers, 
have added a few additional translations of non-English 
phrases, and have altered cross-references to use hyperlinks 
instead of page numbers. 


—David Gross, 29 November 2016. 


FOREWORD 


To A. F., Esa. 


| was much surprised, sir, when (Some time ago) you so 
importunately desired my thoughts upon these questions: 


1. Is there really any such thing as natural religion, 
properly and truly so called? 

2. If there is, what is it? 

3. How may a man qualify himself, so as to be able to judge 
for himself of the other religions professed in the world, 
to settle his own opinions in disputable matters, and 
then to enjoy tranquility of mind, neither disturbing 
others, nor being disturbed at what passes among 
them? 


With what view you did this—whether in expectation of 
some little degree of satisfaction, or merely to try my 
abilities, or (which | rather think) out of kindness to amuse 
me at a time when | wanted something to divert melancholy 
reflections—l shall not venture to guess. | shall only say that, 
could | have foreseen in due time that such a task was to be 
imposed upon me, | might have been better prepared for it. | 
might have marked what was suitable to my purpose in 
those books which | have read but shall scarce ever return to 
read any more; many more | might have read too, which, not 
wanting them for my own conviction, | have neglected, and 
now have neither leisure nor patience to peruse. | might 


have noted what the various occurrences and cases that 
happen in life suggested, and, in general, | might have 
placed more of my time on such parts of learning as would 
have been directly serviceable to me on the present 
occasion. 

However, as | have not spent my days without thinking 
and reflecting seriously within myself upon the articles and 
duties of natural religion, and they are my thoughts which 
you require, | have attempted, by recollecting old 
meditations, and consulting a few scattered papers in which 
| had formerly, for my own use, set down some of them 
(briefly, and almost solecistically), to give an answer to the 
two first of your questions, together: though | must own, not 
without trouble in adjusting and compacting loose 
sentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the chaos into 
the shape of something like a system. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, in a treatise of natural 
religion, a subject so beaten and exhausted in all its parts by 
all degrees of writers, in which many notions will inevitably 
occur that are no one’s property, and so many things require 
to be proved which can scarce be proved by any other but 
the old arguments (or not so well), you must not expect to 
find much that is new. Yet something perhaps you may. That 
which is advanced in the following papers, concerning the 
nature of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought 
that runs through them all, | never met with anywhere. And 
even as to those matters in which | have been prevented by 
others, and which perhaps may be common, you have them, 
not as | took them from anybody, but as they used to appear 
to me in my walks and solitudes. So that they are indeed my 
thoughts, such as have been /ong mine, which | send you; 
without any regard to what others have or have not said: as | 
persuade myself you will easily perceive. It is not hard to 
discern whether a work of this kind be all of a piece, and to 
distinguish the genuine hand of an author from the false 
wares and patchwork of a plagiary. Though after all, it would 


be madness in a man to go out of his right way, only 
because it has been frequented by others, or perhaps is the 
high road. 

Sensible how unfinished this performance is, | call it only a 
delineation, or rude draft. Where | am defective, or trip, | 
hope you will excuse a friend who has now passed the 
threshold of old age, and is, upon that and other accounts, 
not able to bear much study or application. And thus | 
commit to your candor what follows: which, for the sake of 
order and perspicuity, | have divided into sections and 
propositions. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE 
DELINEATED 


Or Moral Goop AND EviL 


The foundation of religion lies in that difference between the 
acts of men, which distinguishes them into good, evil, 
indifferent. For if there is such a difference, there must be 
religion; and contra. Upon this account it is that such a long 
and laborious inquiry has been made after some general 
idea,+ or some rule? by comparing the foresaid acts with 
which, it might appear to which kind they respectively 
belong.2 And though men have not yet agreed upon any 
one, yet one certainly there must be.t That, which | am 
going to propose, has always seemed to me not only 
evidently true, but withal so obvious and plain, that perhaps 
for this very reason it has not merited the notice of authors. 
And the use and application of it is so easy, that if things are 
but fairly permitted to speak for themselves their own 
natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be 
found themselves to proclaim their own rectitude or 
obliquity; that is, whether they are disagreeable to it or not. 
| shall endeavor by degrees to explain my meaning. 

|. That act which may be denominated morally good or 
evil, must be the act of a being capable of distinguishing, 
choosing, and acting for himself or more briefly, of an 
intelligent and free agent. Because, in proper speaking, no 
act at all can be ascribed to that which is not endowed with 
these capacities. For that which cannot distinguish, cannot 
choose: and that which has not the opportunity, or liberty, of 
choosing for itself and acting accordingly from an internal 
principle, acts, if it acts at all, under a necessity incumbent 
ab extra. But that which acts thus, is in reality only an 


instrument in the hand of something which imposes the 
necessity; and cannot properly be said to act, but to be 
acted. The act must be the act of an agent, therefore not of 
his instrument. 

A being under the abovementioned inabilities is, as to the 
morality of its acts, in the state of inert and passive matter, 
and can be but a machine: to which no language or 
philosophy ever ascribed /j6rj or mores. 

Il. Those propositions are true, which express things as 
they are: or, truth is the conformity of those words or signs, 
by which things are expressed, to the things themselves. 
Definition. 

Ill. A true proposition may be denied, or things may be 
denied to be what they are, by deeds, as well as by express 
words or another proposition. lt is certain there is a meaning 
in many acts and gestures. Everybody understands 
weeping, laughing, shrugs, frowns, etc.; these are a sort of 
universal language. Applications are many times made, and 
a kind of dialogue maintained, only by casts of the eye and 
motions of the adjacent muscles.4 And we read of feet that 
speak; of a philosopher who answered an argument by only 
getting up and walking;2 and of one who pretended to 
express the same sentence as many ways by gesticulation, 
as even Cicero himself could by all his copia of words and 
eloquence 19 But these instances do not come up to my 
meaning. There are many acts of other kinds, such as 
constitute the character of a man's conduct in life, which 
have in nature, and would be taken by any indifferent judge, 
to have a signification and to imply some proposition, as 
plainly to be understood as if it was declared in words: and 
therefore if what such acts declare to be, is not, they must 
contradict truth, as much as any false proposition or 
assertion can. 

If a body of soldiers, seeing another body approach, 
should fire upon them, would not this action declare that 


they were enemies? And if they were not enemies, would not 
this military language declare what was false? No, perhaps it 
may be said: this can only be called a mistake, like that 
which happened to the Athenians in the attack of Epipolae, 1 
or to the Carthaginians in their last encampment against 
Agathocles in Africa.42 Suppose then, instead of this firing, 
some officer to have said they were enemies, when indeed 
they were friends: would not that sentence affirming them to 
be enemies be false, notwithstanding he who spoke it was 
mistaken? The truth or falsehood of this affirmation does not 
depend upon the affirmer's knowledge or ignorance, 
because there is a certain sense affixed to the words, which 
must either agree or disagree to that concerning which the 
affirmation is made. The thing is the very same still, if into 
the place of words be substituted actions. The salute here 
was in nature the salute of an enemy, but should have been 
the salute of a friend: therefore it implied a falsity. Any 
spectator would have understood this action as I do: for a 
declaration that the other were enemies. Now, what is to be 
understood has a meaning, and what has a meaning may be 
either true or false, which is as much as can be said of any 
verbal sentence. 

When Popilius Leenas solicited to have Cicero proscribed, 
and that he might find him out and be his executioner,22 
would not his carriage have sufficiently signified, to anyone 
who was ignorant of the case, that Tully44 either was some 
very bad man and deserved capital punishment, or had 
some way grievously injured this man (or at least had not 
saved his life, nor had as much reason to expect his service 
and good offices upon occasion, as he ever had to expect 
Tully's)? And all these things being false, were not his 
behavior and actions expressive of that which was false, or 
contradictions to truth? It is certain he acted as ifthose 
things had been true which were not true, and as if those 
had not been true which were true (in this consisted the 


fault of his ingratitude); and if he in words had sa/d they 
were true or not true, he had done no more than talk as if 
they were so. Why then should not to actas if they were true 
or not true, when they were otherwise, contradict truth as 
much as to say they were so, when they were not so?22 

A pertinacious objector may perhaps still say: it is the 
business of soldiers to defend themselves and their country 
from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity permits; 
and self-preservation requires all men not only barely to 
defend themselves against aggressors, but many times also 
to prosecute such, and only such, as are wicked and 
dangerous: therefore it is natural to conclude that they are 
enemies against whom we see soldiers defending 
themselves, and those men wicked and dangerous whom we 
see prosecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that those acts of 
defending and prosecuting speak or signify so much, but 
conjectures are raised upon the common sense which 
mankind has of such proceedings. Answer: If it be natural to 
conclude anything from them, do they not naturally convey 
the notice of something to be concluded? And what is 
conveying the notice of anything, but notifying or signifying 
that thing? And then again, if this signification is natural 
and founded in the common principles and sense of 
mankind, is not this more than to have a meaning which 
results only from the use of some particular place or country, 
as that of language does? 

If A should enter into a compact with B, by which he 
promises and engages never to do some certain thing, and 
after this he does that thing: in this case, it must be granted 
that his act interferes with his promise, and is contrary to it. 
Now it cannot interfere with his promise, but it must also 
interfere with the truth of that proposition which says there 
was such a promise made, or that there is such a compact 
subsisting. If this proposition be true, "A made such a certain 
agreement with B," it would be denied by this, "A never 


made any agreement with B.” Why? Because the truth of 
this latter is inconsistent with the agreement asserted in the 
former. The formality of the denial, or that which makes it to 
be a denial, is this inconsistency. If, then, the behavior of A 
be inconsistent with the agreement mentioned in the former 
proposition, that proposition is as much denied by A’s 
behavior, as it can be by the latter, or any other, proposition. 
Or thus: If one proposition imports or contains that which is 
contrary to what is contained in another, it is said to 
contradict this other, and denies the existence of what is 
contained in it. Just so if one act imports that which is 
contrary to the import of another, it contradicts this other, 
and denies its existence. In a word: if A by his actions denies 
the engagements to which he has subjected himself, his 
actions deny them; just as we say, Ptolemy by his writings 
denies the motion of the earth, or his writings deny it.19 

When the question was asked, "Whose sheep are these?" 
the answer was, "/Egon's: for he committed them to my 
care"i7 (he uses and disposes of them as his). By this act 
Damoetas understood them to be his; and if they had not 
been his, but Alphondas's or Meliboeus's, ZEgon, by an act 
very intelligible to Damoetas, had expressed what was not 
true. What is said here is the stronger, because he who has 
the use and disposal of anything, has all that he can have of 
it; and, vice versa, he who has the all (or property) of 
anything, must have all the use and disposal of it. So that a 
man cannot more fully proclaim anything to be his than by 
using it, etc. But of this something more hereafter. 

In the Jewish history, we read that when Abimelech saw 
Isaac sportingi$ with Rebecca, and taking conjugal 
liberties,42 he presently knew her to be Isaac's wife; and if 
she had not been his wife, the case had been as in the 
preceding instance. If it be objected that she might have 
been his mistress or a harlot, | answer that so she might 
have been though Isaac had told him by words that she was 


his wife. And it is sufficient for my purpose, and to make acts 
capable of contradicting truth, if they may be allowed to 
express things as plainly and determinately as words can. 
Certainly Abimelech gave greater credit to that information 
which passed through his eye, than to that which he 
received by the ear;22 and to what Isaac did, than to what he 
said. For Isaac had told him that she was not his wife, but his 
sister. 

A certain author writes to this purpose: "If a soldier, who 
had taken the oath to Caesar, should run over to the enemy, 
and serve him against Caesar, and after that be taken; 
would he not be punished as a deserter, and a perjured 
villain? And if he should plead for himself that he never 
denied Caesar, would it not be answered that with his 
tongue he did not deny him, but with his actions (or by 
facts) he did?” And in another place, “Let us (says he) 
suppose some tyrant command a Christian to burn incense 
to Jupiter, without adding anything of a verbal abnegation of 
Christ: if the Christian should do this, would it not be 
manifest to all that by that by that very act he denied him;" 
(and | may add: consequently denied those propositions 
which affirm him to be the Christ, a teacher of true religion, 
and the like)?23 

When a man lives as if he had the estate which he has not, 
or was in other regards (all fairly cast up) what he is not, 
what judgment is to be passed upon him? Does not his 
whole conduct breathe untruth? May we not say (if the 
propriety of language permits), that he /ives a lie?24 

In common speech we say some actions are insignificant, 
which would not be sense if there were not some that are 
significant, that have a tendency and meaning. And this is 
as much as can be said of articulate sounds: that they are 
either significant or insignificant.22 

It may not be improperly observed, by the way, that the 
significance here attributed to men's acts, proceeds not 


always from nature, but sometimes from custom and 
agreement among people,2 as that of words and sounds 
mostly does. Acts of the latter kind may, in different times 
and places, have different or even contrary significations. 
The generality of Christians, when they pray, take off their 
hats; the Jews, when they pray? or say any of their 
Berakhot, put them on. The same thing which among 
Christians denotes reverence, imports irreverence among 
the Jews. The reason is because covering the head with a hat 
(if it has no influence upon one’s health) is in itself an 
indifferent thing, and people by usage or consent may make 
it interpretable either way. Such acts seem to be adopted 
into their language, and may be reckoned part of it. But acts 
of the former kind, such as | chiefly here intend, have an 
unalterable signification, and can by no agreement or force 
ever be made to express the contrary to it. /Egon's treating 
the flock, and disposing of it as if it was his, can by no 
torture be brought to signify that it was not his. From 
whence it appears that facts express, more strongly even 
than words themselves;22 or, to contradict any proposition 
by facts is a fuller and more effectual contradiction than can 
possibly be made by words only.22 Words are but arbitrary 
signs22 of our ideas, or indications of our thoughts (that 
word, which in one language denotes "poverty, "21 in 
another denotes "riches"32): but facts may be taken as the 
effects of them, or rather as the thoughts themselves 
produced into act; as the very conceptions of the mind, 
brought forth and grown to maturity; and therefore as the 
most natural and express representations of them. And, 
besides this, they bear certain respects to things which are 
not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any 
ratios are in mathematics. For the facts, and the things they 
respect, are Just what they are, as much as any two given 
quantities are; and therefore the respects interceding 
between those must be as fixed as the ratio is, which one of 


these bears to the other: that is, they must remain the same, 
and always speak the same language, till things cease to be 
what they are. 

| lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, That 
whoever acts as if things were so, or not so, does by his acts 
declare, that they are so, or not so as plainly as he could by 
words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwise, 
his acts contradict those propositions which assert them to 
be as they are.33 

IV. No act (whether worcdP* or deed) of any being to whom 
moral good and evil are imputable, that interferes with any 
true proposition or denies anything to be as it is, can be 
right. For, 


1. If that proposition, which is false, be wrong, that act 
which implies such a proposition, or is founded in it, 
cannot be right, because it is the very proposition itself 
in practice. 

2. Those propositions which are true, and express things as 
they are, express the re/ation between the subject and 
the attribute as it is; that is, this is either affirmed or 
denied of that according to the nature of that relation. 
And further, this relation (or, if you will, the nature of 
this relation) is determined and fixed by the natures of 
the things themselves. Therefore nothing can interfere 
with any proposition that is true, but it must likewise 
interfere with nature (the nature of the relation, and the 
natures of the things themselves, too), and 
consequently be unnatural, or wrong in nature. So very 
much are those gentlemen mistaken, who by following 
nature mean only complying with their bodily 
inclinations, though in opposition to truth or at least 
without any regard to it. Truth is but a conformity to 
nature, and to follow nature cannot be to combat 
truth.3$ 


3. If there is a supreme being, upon whom the existence of 
the world depends, and nothing can be in it but what He 
either causes or permits to be, then to own things to be 
as they are is to own what He causes, or at least permits, 
to be thus caused or permitted: and this is to take 
things as He gives them, to go into His constitution of 
the world, and to submit to His will, revealed in the 
books of nature.24 To do this, therefore, must be 
agreeable to His will. And if so, the contrary must be 
disagreeable to it, and, since (as we shall find in due 
time) there is a perfect rectitude in His will, certainly 
wrong. 

| desire that | may not be misunderstood in respect to 
the actings of wicked men. I do not say: it is agreeable to 
the will of God that what is /// done by them, should be 
so done, i.e. that they should use their liberty ill; but | 
say: when they have done this and committed some evil, 
it is agreeable to His will, that we should allow it to have 
been committed, or, it would be disagreeable to His will, 
that we should deny it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our conduct, to be as 
they are, is direct obedience:3? so the contrary, not to 
own things to be or to have been, that are or have been, 
or not to be what they are, is direct rebellion against Him 
who is the Author of nature. For it is as much as to say, 
"God indeed causes such a thing to be, or at least 
permits it, and it is; or the relation that lies between this 
and that, is of such a nature, that one may be affirmed of 
the other, etc.—this is true, but yet to me it shall not be 
so: | will not endure it, or act as if it were so; the laws of 
nature are ill-framed, nor will | mind them or what 
follows from them; even existence shall be nonexistence 
when my pleasures require." Such an impious 
declaration as this attends every voluntary infraction of 
truth. 


4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are, in any 
instance or manner whatsoever, without contradicting 
axioms and truths eternal. For such are these: 
everything is what it is; that which is done, cannot be 
undone; and the like. And then if those truths be 
considered as having always subsisted in the Divine 
mind, to which they have always been true, and which 
differs not from the Deity himself, to do this is to act not 
only in opposition to His government or sovereignty, but 
to His nature,22 also: which, if He be perfect, and there 
be nothing in Him but what is most right, must also 
upon this account be most wrong. 

Pardon these inadequate ways of speaking of God. You 
will apprehend my meaning, which perhaps may be 
better represented thus: If there are such things as 
axioms, which are and always have been immutably 
true, and consequently have been always known to God 
to be so, 2? the truth of them cannot be denied any way, 
either directly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine 
knowledge must be denied too. 

5. Designedly to treat things as being what they are not is 
the greatest possible absurdity. It is to put bitter for 
sweet, darkness for light, crooked for straight, etc. It is to 
subvert all science, to renounce all sense of truth, and 
flatly to deny the existence of anything. For nothing can 
be true, nothing does exist, if things are not what they 
are. 

To talk to a post, or otherwise treat it as if it was a 
man, would surely be reckoned an absurdity, if not 
distraction. Why? because this is to treat it as being 
what it is not. And why should not the converse be 
reckoned as bad; that is, to treat a man as a post,“ as if 
he had no sense, and felt not injuries which he does feel; 
as if to him pain and sorrow were not pain; happiness 


not happiness. This is what the cruel and unjust often 
do. 

6. Lastly: To deny things to be as they are is a transgression 
of the great law of our nature, the law of reason. For 
truth cannot be opposed, but reason must be violated. 
But of this more in the proper place. 


Much might be added here concerning the amiable 
nature42 and great force“4 of truth. If | may judge by what | 
feel within myself, the least truth cannot be contradicted 
without much reluctance: even to see other men disregard it 
does something more than displease; it is shocking. 

V. What has been said of acts inconsistent with truth, may 
also be said of many omissions or neglects to act: that Is, by 
these also true propositions may be denied to be true; and 
then those omissions, by which this is done, must be wrong 
for the same reasons with those assigned under the former 
proposition. 

Nothing can be asserted or denied by any act with regard 
to those things to which it bears no relation: and here no 
truth can be affected. And when acts do bear such relations 
to other things, as to be declaratory of something 
concerning them, this commonly is visible, and it is not 
difficult to determine whether truth suffers by them or not. 
Some things cannot possibly be done, but truth must be 
directly and positively denied; and the thing will be clear. 
But the cases arising from omissions are not always so well 
determined and plain: it is not always easy to know when, or 
how far, truth is violated by omitting. Here, therefore, more 
latitude must be allowed, and much must be left to 
everyone’s own judgment and ingenuity. 

This may be said in general: that when any truth would be 
denied by acting, the omitting to act can deny no truth. For 
no truth can be contrary to truth. And there may be 
omissions, in other cases, that are silent as to truth. But yet 
there are some neglects, or refusals to act, which are 


manifestly inconsistent with it (or, with some true 
propositions). 

We before supposed A to have engaged not to do some 
certain thing, etc.; if now, on the other side, he should by 
some solemn promise, oath, or other act undertake to do 
some certain thing before such a time, and he voluntarily4$ 
omits to do it, he would behave himself as if there had been 
no such promise or engagement, which is equal to denying 
there was any: and truth is as much contradicted in this as 
in the former instance. 

Again, there are some ends which the nature of things and 
truth require us to aim at, and at which therefore if we do 
not aim, nature and truth are denied. If a man does not 
desire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his 
own nature and the nature and definition of happiness to be 
what they are. And then further, willingly to neglect the 
means leading to any such end is the same as not to 
propose that end, and must fall under the same censure. As 
retreating from any end commonly attends the not 
advancing towards it, and that may be considered as an act, 
many omissions of this kind may be turned over to the other 
side, and brought under the foregoing proposition. 

It must be confessed there is a difficulty as to the means 
by which we are to consult our own preservation and 
happiness: to know what those are, and what they are with 
respect to us. For our abilities and opportunities are not 
equal; some labor under disadvantages invincible: and our 
ignorance of the true natures of things, of their operations 
and effects in such an irregular distempered world, and of 
those many incidents that may happen either to further or 
break our measures, deprive us of certainty in these matters. 
But still we may judge as well as we can, and do what we 
can,48 and the neglect to do this will be an omission within 
the reach of the proposition. 





There are omissions of other kinds, which will deserve to 
be annumerated to these by being either total, or notorious, 
or upon the score of some other circumstance. It is certain | 
should not deny the Phoenissae of Euripides to be an 
excellent drama by not reading it; nor do | deny Chihil- 
menar to be a rare piece of antiquity by not going to see it. 
But, should |, having leisure, health, and proper 
opportunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in order 
to improve my mind and attain such knowledge as may be 
useful to me, | should then deny my mind to be what it is, 
and that knowledge to be what it is. And, if it does not 
appear precisely into what kind of studies this respect to 
truth will carry a man, preferably to all others, how far it will 
oblige him to continue his pursuit after knowledge, and 
where the discontinuance begins to be no offence against 
truth, he must consult his own opportunities and genius, 
and judge for himself as well as he can.42 This is one of 
those cases which, | said before, were not so well 
determined. 

If | give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom | am 
under no particular obligation, | do not by this deny them to 
be poor, any more than | should deny a man to have a 
squalid beard by not shaving him, to be nasty by not 
washing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into consideration 
(according to the next proposition): perhaps I might 
encroach upon truth by doing this; and then | cannot by not 
doing it.22 But if |, being of ability to afford now and then 
something in charity to the poor, should yet never give them 
anything at all, | should then certainly deny the condition of 
the poor to be what it is, and my own to be what it is: and 
thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If | should not say my prayers at such a certain hour, or in 
such a certain place and manner, this would not imply a 
denial of the existence of God, His providence, or my 


dependence upon Him: nay, there may be reasons, perhaps, 
against that particular time, place, manner. But if | should 
never pray to Him, or worship Him at all, such a total 
omission would be equivalent to this assertion: “There is no 
God who governs the world, to be adored,” which, if there is 
such a being, must be contrary to truth. Also generally and 
notoriously to neglect this duty (permit me to call it so), 
though not quite always, will favor, if not directly proclaim, 
the same untruth. For certainly to worship God after this 
manner is only to worship him accidentally, which is to 
declare it a great accident that he is worshipped at all, and 
this approaches as near as it is possible to a total neglect. 
Besides, such a Sparing and infrequent worshipper of the 
Deity betrays such a habitual disregard of Him, as will 
render every religious act insignificant and null. 

Should I, in the last place, find a man grievously hurt by 
some accident, fallen down, alone, and without present help 
like to perish; or see his house on fire, nobody being near to 
help or call out: in this extremity if | do not give him my 
assistance immediately, | do not do it at all: and by this 
refusing to do it according to my ability, | deny his case to 
be what it is; human nature to be what it is; and even those 
desires and expectations, which | am conscious to myself | 
should have under the like misfortune, to be what they are. 

VI. In order to judge rightly what anything is, it must be 
considered not only what it is in itself or in one respect, but 
also what it may be in any other respect which is capable of 
being denied by facts or practice: and the whole description 
of the thing ought to be taken in. 

If a man steals a horse and rides away upon him, he may 
be said indeed, by riding him, to use him as a horse, but not 
as the horse of another man who gave him no licence to do 
this. He does not therefore consider him as being what he is, 
unless he takes in the respect he bears to his true owner. But 
it is not necessary, perhaps, to consider what he is in respect 
to his color, shape, or age: because the thief's riding away 


with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be of any 
particular color, etc. | say therefore, that those, and all those 
properties, respects, and circumstances, which may be 
contradicted by practice, are to be taken into consideration. 
For otherwise the thing to be considered is but imperfectly 
surveyed, and the whole compass of it being not taken in, it 
is taken not as being what it is, but as what it is /n part only, 
and in other respects perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man, being upon a journey, should be robbed and 
stripped, it would be a second robbery and injustice 
committed upon him to take from him part of his then 
character, and to consider him only as a rich man. His 
character completed is a rich man robbed and abused, and 
indeed, at that time, a poor man?4 and distressed, though 
able to repay afterwards the assistance lent him. 

Moreover, a man, in giving assistance of any kind to 
another, should consider what his own circumstances are, as 
well as what the other's are.22 If they do not permit him to 
give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to 
want it: but if he should give it, and, by that, deny his own 
or his family's circumstances to be what they are, he would 
actually contradict truth. And since (as | have observed 
already) all truths are consistent, nor can anything be true 
any further than it is compatible with other things that are 
true, when both parties are placed in a right light, and the 
case properly stated for a judgment, the latter may indeed 
be truly said to want assistance, but not the assistance of 
the former: any more than a man who wants a guide, may be 
said to want a blind or a lame guide. By putting things thus 
may be truly known what the latter is with respect to the 
former. 

The case becomes more difficult when a man (A) is under 
some promise or compact to assist another (B), and at the 
same time bound to consult his own happiness, provide for 
his family, etc., and he cannot do these if he does that, 


effectually. For what must A do? Here are not indeed 
opposite truths, but there are truths on opposite sides. | 
answer: though there cannot be two incompatible duties, or 
though two inconsistent acts cannot be both A’s duty at the 
same time (for then his duty would be an impossibility); yet 
an obligation, which | will call mixed, may arise out of those 
differing considerations. A should assist B, but so as not to 
neglect himself and family, etc.; and so to take care of 
himself and family, as not to forget the other engagement, 
as well and honestly as he can. Here the importance of the 
truths on the one and the other side should be diligently 
compared, and there must in such cases be always some 
exception or limitation understood. It is not in man’s power 
to promise absolutely. He can only promise as one who may 
be disabled by the weight and incumbency of truths not 
then existing. 

| could here insert many instances of partial thinking 
which occur in authors, but | shall choose only to set down 
one in the margin.22 

In short, when things are truly estimated, persons 
concerned, times, places,24 ends intended,?? and effects 
that naturally follow, must be added to them. 

VII. When any act would be wrong, the forbearing that act 
must be right; likewise when the omission of anything would 
be wrong, the doing of it (i.e. not omitting it) must be right. 
Because contrariorum contraria est ratio. 

VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with right and 
wrong. For that cannot be good, which is wrong; nor that 
evil, which is right. 

IX. Every act therefore, of such a being as is before 
described, and all those omissions which interfere with truth 
(i.e. deny any proposition to be true, which is true; or 
suppose anything not to be what it is, in any regardP$ are 
morally evil, in some degree or other; the forbearing such 
acts, and the acting in opposition to such omissions are 


morally good; and when anything may be either done, or 
not done, equally without the violation of truth, that thing is 
indifferent. 

| would have it to be minded well, that when | speak of 
acts inconsistent with truth, | mean any truth: any true 
proposition whatsoever, whether containing matter of 
speculation, or plain fact. | would have everything taken to 
be what in fact and truth it is.24 

It may be of use, also, to remember that | have added 
those words /n some degree or other. For neither all evil nor 
all good actions are equal.2® Those truths which they 
respect, though they are equally true, may comprise matters 
of very different importance;22 or more truths may be 
violated one way than another:$? and then the crimes 
committed by the violation of them may be equally (one as 
well as the other) said to be crimes, but not equal crimes.9t- 
If A steals a book from B which was pleasing and useful to 
him, it is true A is guilty of a crime in not treating the book 
as being what it is: the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, 
and one whose happiness partly depends upon it; but still if 
A should deprive B of a good estate, of which he was the 
true owner, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. For 
if we suppose the book to be worth to him one pound, and 
the estate £10,000, that truth which is violated by depriving 
B of his book, is in effect violated 10,000 times by robbing 
him of his estate. It is the same as to repeat the theft of one 
pound 10,000 times over; and therefore if 10,000 thefts (or 
crimes) are more and all together greater than one, one 
equal to 10,000 must be greater too: greater than that 
which is but the 10,000th part of it, sure. Then, though the 
convenience and innocent pleasure that B found in the use 
of the book was a degree of happiness, yet the happiness 
accruing to him from the estate, by which he was supplied 
not only with necessaries but also with many other comforts 
and harmless enjoyments, vastly exceeded it. And therefore 


the truth violated in the former case was, “B had a property 
in that, which gave him such a degree of happiness:” that 
violated in the latter, “B had a property in that, which gave 
him a happiness vastly superior to the other.” The violation 
therefore in the latter case is upon this account a vastly 
greater violation than in the former. Lastly, the truths 
violated in the former case might end in B, those in the 
latter may perhaps be repeated in them of his family, who 
subsist also by the estate and are to be provided for out of it. 
And these truths are very many in respect of every one of 
them, and all their descendents. Thus the degrees of evil or 
guilt are as the importance and number of truth violated.©2 | 
shall only add, on the other side, that the value of good 
actions will rise at least in proportion to the degrees of evil 
in the omission of them: and that therefore they cannot be 
equal, any more than the opposite evil omissions. 

But let us return to that which is our main subject: the 
distinction between moral good and evil. Some have been so 
wild as to deny there is any such thing: but from what has 
been said here, it is manifest that there is as certainly moral 
good and evil as there is true and false; and that there is as 
natural and immutable a difference between those as 
between these, the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the same.$2 Others acknowledge that there is indeed moral 
good and evil, but they want some criterion, or mark, by the 
help of which they might know them apart. And others there 
are who pretend to have found that rule, by which our 
actions ought to be squared and may be discriminated, or 
that ultimate end, to which they ought all to be referred:$4 
but what they have advanced is either false, or not 
sufficiently guarded, or not comprehensive enough, or not 
clear and firm,$2 or (so far as it is just) reducible to my rule. 
For 

They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they call 
honestum,$9 may denominate actions according as that is, 


or is not, the cause®4 or end®2 of them: but then what is 
honestum?€2 Something is still wanting to measure things 
by, and to separate the honesta from the inhonesta. 

They who place all in "following nature,"79 if they mean by 
that phrase acting according to the natures of things (that 
is, treating things as being what they in nature are, or 
according to truth) say what is right. But this does not seem 
to be their meaning. And if it is only that a man must follow 
his own nature, since his nature is not purely rational, but 
there is a part of him which he has in common with brutes, 
they appoint him a guide which I fear will mislead him, this 
being commonly more likely to prevail than the rational part. 
At best this talk is loose. 

They who make right reason” to be the law by which our 
acts are to be judged, and according to their conformity to 
this, or deflection from it, call them lawful or unlawful, good 
or bad, say something more particular and precise. And, 
indeed, it is true that whatever will bear to be tried by right 
reason, is right; and that which is condemned by it, wrong. 
And moreover, if by "right reason" is meant that which is 
found by the right use of our rational faculties, this is the 
same with truth; and what is said by them will be 
comprehended in what | have said. But the manner in which 
they have delivered themselves is not yet explicit enough.23 
It leaves room for so many disputes, and opposite right- 
reasons, that nothing can be settled, while everyone 
pretends that his reason is right. And besides, what | have 
said extends farther: for we are not only to respect those 
truths which we discover by reasoning, but even such 
matiers of fact as are fairly discovered to us by our senses. 
We ought to regard things as being what they are, which 
way soever we come to the knowledge of them. 

They, who, contenting themselves with superficial and 
transient views, deduce the difference between good and 
evil from the common sense of mankind,“ and certain 


principles. that are born with us,” put the matter upon a 
very infirm foot. For it is much to be suspected there are no 
such innate maxims as they pretend, but that the 
impressions of education are mistaken for them; and besides 
that, the sentiments of mankind are not uniform and 
constant, as that we may safely trust such an important 
distinction upon them. Z 

They, who own nothing to be good but p/easure, or what 
they call jucundum, nothing evil but pain,Z? and distinguish 
things by their tendencies to this or that,Z? do not agree in 
what this pleasure is to be placed,8? or by what methods and 
actings the most of it may be obtained. These are left to be 
questions still. As men have different tastes, different 
degrees of sense and philosophy, the same thing cannot be 
pleasant to all; and if particular actions are to be proved by 
this test, the morality of them will be very uncertain: the 
same act may be of one nature to one man, and of another 
to another. Besides, unless there be some strong limitation 
added as a fence for virtue, men will be apt to sink into gross 
voluptuousness, as in fact the generality of Epicurus's herd 
have done% (notwithstanding all his talk of temperance, 
virtue, tranquility of mind, etc.); and the bridle will be 
usurped by those appetites which it is a principal part of all 
religion, natural as well as any other, to curb and restrain. So 
these men say what is intelligible indeed, but what they say 
is false. For not all pleasures, but only such pleasure as is 
true, or happiness (of which afterwards), may be reckoned 
among the fines, or ultima bonorum. 

He,82 who, having considered the two extremes in men's 
practice, in condemning both which the world generally 
agrees, places virtue in the middle, and seems to raise an 
idea of it from its situation at an equal distance from the 
opposite extremes,92 could only design to be understood of 
such virtues as have extremes. It must be granted indeed, 
that whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme, 


must be so far wrong or evil; and therefore that which 
equally (or nearly) divides the distance, and declines neither 
way, must be right; also, that his notion supplies us with a 
good direction for common use in many cases. But then, 
there are several obligations that can by no means be 
derived from it: scarce more than such as respect the virtues 
couched under the word “moderation.” And even as to 
these, it is many times difficult to discern which is the 
middle point.24 This the author himself was sensible of.22 

And when his master, Plato, makes virtue to consist in 
such a likeness to God89 as we are capable of (and God to be 
the great exemplar), he says what | shall not dispute. But 
since he tells us not how or by what means we may attain 
this likeness, we are little the wiser in point of practice: 
unless by it, we understand the practice of truth, God being 
truth, and doing nothing contrary to it.24 

Whether any of those other foundations upon which 
morality has been built will hold better than these 
mentioned, | much question. But if the formal ratio of moral 
good and evil be made to consist in a conformity of men's 
acts to the truth of the case or the contrary, as | have here 
explained it, the distinction seems to be settled in a manner 
undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant by 
a true proposition and matter of fact is perfectly understood 
by everybody; so will it be easy for anyone, so far as he 
knows any such propositions and facts, to compare not only 
words, but also actions with them. A very little skill and 
attention will serve to interpret even these, and discover 
whether they speak truth or not.98 

X. If there be moral good and evil, distinguished as before, 
there is religion, and such as may most properly be styled 
natural. By “religion” | mean nothing else but an obligation 
to do (under which word | comprehend acts both of body 
and mind. | say, to do) what ought not to be omitted, and to 
forbear what ought not to be done. So that there must be 


religion if there are things of which some ought not to be 
done, some not to be omitted. But, that there are such, 
appears from what has been said concerning moral good 
and evil: because that which to omit would be evil, and 
which therefore being done would be good or well done, 
ought certainly by the terms to be done; and so that which 
being done would be evil, and implies such absurdities and 
rebellion against the supreme being as are mentioned under 
proposition IV, ought most undoubtedly not to be done. And 
then, since there is religion, which follows from the 
distinction between moral good and evil; since this 
distinction is founded in the respect which men’s acts bear 
to truth; and since no proposition can be true which 
expresses things otherwise than as they are in nature: since 
things are so, there must be religion, which is founded in 
nature, and may upon that account be most properly and 
truly called the “religion of nature” or “natural religion;” the 
great law of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as 
we shall afterwards find reason to call it) of the Author of 
nature is, 

XI. That every intelligent, active, and free being should so 
behave himself as by no act to contradict truth; or, that he 
should treat everything as being what it is.99. 

Objections, | am sensible, may be made to almost 
anything;22 but, | believe, none to what has been here 
advanced, but such as may be answered. For to consider a 
thing as being something else than what it is, or (which is 
the same) not to consider it as being what it is, is an 
absurdity indefensible. However, for a specimen, | will set 
down a few. Let us suppose some gentleman who has not 
sufficiently considered these matters, amidst his freedoms, 
and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after some such manner 
as this: "If everything must be treated as being what it is, 
what rare work will follow? For, 


1. “To treat my enemy as such is to kill him, or revenge 
myself soundly upon him. 

2. “To use a creditor who is a spendthrift, or one that knows 
not the use of money, or has no occasion for it, as such, 
is not to pay him. Nay further, 

3. "If | want money, don’t | act according to truth if | take it 
from somebody else, to supply my own wants? And 
more, do not | act contrary to truth if | do not? 

4. "If one, who plainly appears to have a design of killing 
another, or doing him some great mischief, if he can find 
him, should ask me where he is, and | know where he is; 
may not I, to save life, say | do not know, though that be 
false? 

5, "At this rate | may not, in a frolic, break a glass, or burn a 
book, because forsooth to use these things, as being 
what they are, is to drink out of the one, not to break it; 
and to read the other, not burn it. 

6. "Lastly, how shall a man know what is true: and if he can 
find out truth, may he not want the power of acting 
agreeably to it?" 


To the first objection it is easy to reply from what has been 
already said. For if the objector's enemy, whom we will call 
E, was nothing morethan his enemy, there might be some 
force in the objection; but since he may be considered as 
something else besides that, he must be used according to 
what he is in other respects, as well as in that from which he 
is denominated the objector's (or O's) enemy. For E, in the 
first place, is a man; and as such may claim the benefit of 
common humanity, whatever that is: and if O denies it to 
him, he wounds truth in a very sensible part. And then, if O 
and E are fellow-citizens, living under the same government 
and subject to laws, which are so many common covenants, 
limiting the behavior of one man to another, and by which E 
is exempt from all private violence in his body, estate, etc., 
O cannot treat E as being what he is, unless he treats him 


also as one who, by common consent, is under such a 
protection. If he does otherwise, he denies the existence of 
the foresaid laws and public compacts, contrary to truth. 
And besides, O should act with respect to himself as being 
what he is: a man himself, in such or such circumstances, 
and one who has given up all right to private revenge (for 
that is the thing meant here). If truth, therefore, be 
observed, the result will be this: O must treat E as 
something compounded of a man, a fellow-citizen, and an 
enemy, all three; that is, he must only prosecute him in such 
a way as is agreeable to the statutes and methods which the 
society have obliged themselves to observe. And even as to 
legal prosecutions, there may be many things still to be 
considered. For E may show himself an enemy to O in things 
that fall under the cognizance of law, which yet may be of 
moment and importance to him or not. If they are such 
things as really affect the safety or happiness of O or his 
family, then he will find himself obliged, in duty and 
submission to truth, to take refuge in the laws, and to punish 
E, or obtain satisfaction, and at least security for the future, 
by the means there prescribed. Because if he does not, he 
denies the nature and sense of happiness to be what they 
are; the obligations, which, perhaps we shall show hereafter, 
he is under to his family, to be what they are; a dangerous 
and wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked; the end of 
laws, and society itself, to be the safety and good of its 
members, by preventing injuries, punishing offenders, etc., 
which it will appear to be when that matter comes before us. 
But if the enmity of E rises not beyond trifling or more 
tolerable instances, then O might act against truth if he 
should be at more charge or hazard in prosecuting E than he 
can afford, or the thing lost or in danger is worth; should 
treat one that is an enemy in little things, or a little enemy, 
as a great one; or should deny to make some allowances, 
and forgive such peccadillos, as the common frailty of 


human nature makes it necessary for us mutually to forgive, 
if we will live together. Lastly, in cases of which the laws of 
the place take no notice, truth and nature would be 
sufficiently observed if O should keep a vigilant eye upon 
the steps of his adversary, and take the most prudent 
measures that are compatible with the character of a private 
person, either to assuage the malice of E, or prevent the 
effects of it; or perhaps, if he should only not use him as a 
friend.22 For this if he should do, notwithstanding the rants 
of some men, he would cancel the natural differences of 
things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the second objection, if he acts as he says 
there, does, in the first place, make himself the judge of his 
creditor, which is what he is not. For he lays him under a 
heavy sentence, an incapacity in effect of having any estate, 
or any more estate. In the next place, he arrogates to himself 
more than can be true: that he perfectly knows not only 
what his creditor and his circumstances are, but also what 
they ever will be hereafter. He that is now weak, or 
extravagant, or very rich, may for ought he knows become 
otherwise. And, which is to be considered above all, he 
directly denies the money, which is the creditor’s, to be the 
creditor’s. For it is supposed to be owing or due to him 
(otherwise he is no creditor); and if it be due to him, he has 
a right to it; and if he has a right to it, of right it is his (or, it 
is his). But the debtor, by detaining it, uses it as if it was his 
own, and therefore not the other’s: contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him does not deny that he who pays 
may think him extravagant, etc., or any other truth; that act 
has no such signification. It only signifies that he who pays 
thinks it due to the other, or that it is his: and this it 
naturally does signify. For he might pay the creditor without 
having any other thought relating to him, but would not 
without this. 


Answer to objection the 3rd: Acting according to truth, as 
that phrase is used in the objection, is not the thing required 
by my rule; but, so to act that no truth may be denied by 
any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence 
is a forbearance, which does not signify that | do not want 
money, or which denies any truth. But taking it denies that 
to be his, which (by the supposition) is his. The former is 
only, as it were, silence, which denies nothing: the latter, a 
direct and loud assertion of a falsity; the former, what can 
contradict no truth, because the latter does. If a man wants 
money through his own extravagance and vice, there can be 
no pretence for making another man to pay for his 
wickedness or folly. We will Suppose, therefore, the man who 
wants money to want it for necessaries, and to have incurred 
this want through some misfortune, which he could not 
prevent. In this case, which is put as strong as can be for the 
objector, there are ways of expressing this want, or acting 
according to it, without trespassing upon truth. The man 
may by honest labor and industry seek to supply his wants; 
or he may apply as a supplicant,22 not as an enemy or 
robber, to such as can afford to relieve him; or if his want is 
very pressing, to the first persons he meets, whom truth will 
oblige to assist him according to their abilities; or he may do 
anything but violate truth,24 which is a privilege of a vast 
scope, and leaves him many resources. And such a behavior 
as this is not only agreeable to his case, and expressive of it 
in a way that is natural, but he would deny it to be what it is 
if he did not act thus. If there is no way in the world by 
which he may help himself without the violation of truth 
(which can scarce be supposed. If there is no other way) he 
must even take it as his fate.? Truth will be truth, and must 
retain its character and force, let his case be what it will. 
Many things might be added. The man, from whom this 
money is to be taken, will be proved (section VI) to have a 
right to defend himself and his, and not suffer it to be taken 


from him; perhaps he may stand as much in need of it, as 
the other, etc. 

Answer to objection the 4th: It is certain, in the first place, 
that nothing may willingly be done which in any manner 
promotes murder: whoever is accessory to that, offends 
against many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged 
to answer the furioso's question. Silence here would 
contradict no truth. 3. No one can tell, in strict speaking, 
where another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore, you 
may truly deny that you know where the man is. Lastly, if by 
not discovering him you should endanger your life (and this 
is the hardest circumstance that can be taken into the 
objection), the case then would be the same as if the 
inquirer should say, “If you do not murder such a one, | will 
murder you.” And then be sure, you must not commit 
murder, but must defend yourself against this, as against 
other dangers, against Banditti, etc., as well as you can. 
Though merely to deny truth by words (I mean, when they 
are not productive of facts to follow, as in judicial 
transactions, bearing witness, or passing sentence) is not 
equal to a denial by facts; though an abuse of language is 
allowable in this case, if ever in any; though all sins against 
truth are not equal, and certainly a little trespassing upon it 
in the present case, for the good of all parties, as little a 
one as any; and though one might look on a man in such a 
fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a man 
but a madman; yet truth is sacred,24 and there are other 
ways of coming off with innocence: by giving timely notice 
to the man in danger, calling in assistance, or taking the 
advantage of some seasonable incident.28 

The 5th objection seems to respect inanimate things, 
which, if we must treat according to what they are, it is 
insinuated we shall become obnoxious to many trifling 
obligations, such as are there mentioned. To this | answer 
thus: If the glass be nothing else but an useful drinking- 


glass, and these words fully express what it is, to treat it 
accordingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is 
occasion and it is truly useful, and to break it designedly is 
to do what is wrong.22 For that is to handle it as if it neither 
was useful to the objector himself, nor could be so to anyone 
else, contrary to the description of it. But if there be any 
reason for breaking the glass, then something is wanting to 
declare fully what it is. As, if the glass be poisoned: for then 
it becomes a "poisoned drinking-glass," and to break or 
destroy it is to use it according to this true description of it. 
Or, if by breaking it anything is to be obtained which more 
than countervails the loss of it, it becomes a glass with that 
circumstance: and then for the objector to break it, if it be 
his own, is to use it according to what it is. And, if it should 
become, by some circumstance, useless only, though there 
should be no reason for breaking it, yet if there be none 
against it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. 
This answer, mutatis mutandis, may be adapted to other 
things of this kind, books, or anything else. As the 
usefulness or excellence of some books renders them worthy 
of immortality, and of all our care to secure them to 
posterity,19?9 so some may be used, more like what they are, 
by tearing or burning them than by preserving or reading 
them: the number of which, large enough already, | wish you 
may not think to be increased by this which I here send you. 
Here two things ought to be regarded: 


1. That though to act against truth in any case is wrong, 
yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of 
things, in some cases the importance one way or the 
other may be so little as to render the crime evanescent 
or almost nothing.22! And, 

2. that inanimate beings cannot be considered as capable 
of wrong treatment, if the respect they bear to living 
beings is separated from them. The drinking-glass 


before-mentioned could not be considered as such, or be 
what it now is, if there was no drinking animal to own 
and use it. Nothing can be of any importance to that 
thing itself, which is void of all life and perception. So 
that when we compute what such things are, we must 
take them as being what they are in reference to things 
that have life. 


The last and most material objection, or question rather, 
shall be answered by and by. In the meantime, | shall only 
say that if in any particular case truth is inaccessible, and 
after due inquiry it does not appear what, or how, things are, 
then this will be true: that the case or thing under 
consideration is doubtful; and to act agreeably unto this 
truth is to be not opinionative nor obstinate, but modest, 
cautious, docile, and to endeavor to be on the safer side. 
Such behavior shows the case to be as it is. And as to the 
want of power to act agreeably to truth, that cannot be 
known till trials are made: and if anyone does try, and do his 
endeavor, he may take to himself the satisfaction, which he 
will find in section IV. 


Or HAPPINESS 


That which demands to be next considered, is happiness: as 
being in itself most considerable; as abetting the cause of 
truth; and as being indeed so nearly allied to it, that they 
cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the respects due to 
one, unless we regard the other. Happiness must not be 
denied to be what it is, and it is by the practice of truth that 
we aim at that happiness which is true. 

In the few following propositions I shall not only give you 
my idea of it, but also subjoin some observations which, 
though perhaps not necessary here, we may sometime 
hereafter think no loss of time or labor to have made en 
passant: such as men of science would call some of them 
porismata, or corollaries, and some scholia, | shall take them 
as they fall in my way promiscuously. 

|. Pleasure is a consciousness of something agreeable; 
pain of the contrary: and vice versa, the consciousness of 
anything agreeable is pleasure; of the contrary pain. For as 
nothing that is agreeable to us can be painful at the same 
time, and as such; nor anything disagreeable pleasant, by 
the terms; so neither can anything agreeable be for that 
reason (because it is agreeable) not pleasant, nor anything 
disagreeable not painful, in some measure or other. 

Observation 1: Pleasures and pains are proportionable to 
the perceptions and sense of their subjects, or the persons 
affected with them. For consciousness and perception 
cannot be separated: because as | do not perceive what | am 
not conscious to myself | do perceive, so neither can I be 
conscious of what | do not perceive, or of more or less than 


what | do perceive. And therefore, since the degrees of 
pleasure or pain must be answerable to the consciousness 
which the party affected has of them, they must likewise be 
as the degrees of perception are. 

Observation 2: Whatever increases the power of 
perceiving, renders the percipient more susceptive of 
pleasure or pain. This is an immediate consequence, and to 
add more is needless, unless, that among the means by 
which perceptions and the inward sense of things may in 
many cases be heightend and increased, the principal are 
reflection and the practice of thinking. As | cannot be 
conscious of what | do not perceive, so | do not perceive that 
which I do not advert upon. That which makes me feel, 
makes me advert. Every instance therefore of consciousness 
and perception is attended with an act of advertence, and as 
the more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences 
or reflections; so, vice versa, the more frequent or intense 
the acts of advertence and reflection are, the more 
consciousness there is, and the stronger is the perception. 
Further, all perceptions are produced in time; time passes by 
moments; there can be but one moment present at once; 
and therefore all present perception, considered without any 
relation to what is past, or future, may be looked upon as 
momentaneous only. In this kind of perception, the 
percipient perceives as if he had not perceived anything 
before, nor had anything perceptible to follow. But in 
reflection there is a repetition of what is past, and an 
anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet to come: 
there is a connection of past and future, which by this are 
brought into the sum, and superadded to the present or 
momentaneous perceptions. Again, by reflecting we practice 
our capacity of apprehending; and this practicing will 
increase and, as it were, extend that capacity to a certain 
degree. Lastly, reflection does not only accumulate moments 
past and future to those that are present, but even in their 
passage it seems to multiply them. For time, as well as 


space, is capable of indeterminate division, and the finer or 
nicer the advertence or reflection is, into the more parts is 
the time divided, which, while the mind considers those 
parts as so many several moments, is in effect rendered by 
this so much the longer. And to this experience agrees. 

Observation 3: The causes of pleasure and pain are 
relative things, and, in order to estimate truly their effect 
upon any particular subject, they ought to be drawn into the 
degrees of perception in that subject. When the cause is of 
the same kind, and acts with an equal force, if the 
perception of one person be equal to that of another, what 
they perceive must needs be equal. And so it will be 
likewise, when the forces in the producing causes and the 
degrees of perception in the sentients are reciprocal. For 
(which does not seem to be considered by the world, and 
therefore ought the more particularly to be noted) if the 
cause of pleasure or pain should act but half as much upon 
A as it does upon B, yet if the perceptivity of A be double to 
that of B, the sum of their pleasures or pains will be equal. In 
other cases they will be unequal. As, if the causa dolorifica 
should act with the same impetus on C with which it acts 
upon D, yet if C had only two degrees of perception and D 
had three, the pain sustained by D would be half as much 
more as that of C, because he would perceive, or feel, the 
acts and impressions of the cause more by so much. If it 
should act with twice the force upon D which it acts with 
upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D as 2 to 6: 
i.e. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of 
perception to two degrees of force multiplied by three of 
perception. And so on. 

Observation 4: Men's respective happinesses or pleasures 
ought to be valued as they are to the persons themselves 
whose they are, or according to the thoughts and sense 
which they have of them: not according to the estimate put 
upon them by other people, who have no authority to judge 
of them nor can know what they are, may compute by 


different rules, have less sense, be in different 
circumstances,192 or such as guilt has rendered partial to 
themselves. If that prince who, having plenty and flocks 
many, yet ravished the poor man’s single ewe-lamb out of 
his bosom, reckoned the poor man’s loss to be not greater 
than the loss of one of his lambs would have been to him, he 
must be very defective in moral arithmetic, and little 
understood the doctrine of proportion. Every man’s 
happiness is his happiness, what it is to him; and the loss of 
it is answerable to the degrees of his perception, to his 
manner of taking things, to his wants and circumstances.193 

Observation 5: How judicious and wary ought princes, 
lawgivers, judges, juries, and even masters to be! They 
ought not to consider so much what a stout, resolute, 
obstinate, hardened criminal may bear, as what the weaker 
sort, or at least (if that can be known) the persons 
immediately concerned can bear: that is, what any 
punishment would be to them. For it is certain: all criminals 
are not of the former kind, and therefore should not be used 
as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes which may 
render them obnoxious to public justice, they scarce know 
how themselves; some fall into them through necessity, 
strength of temptation, despair, elasticity of spirits and a 
sudden eruption of passion, ignorance of laws, want of good 
education, or some natural infirmity or propension; and 
some who are really innocent are oppressed by the iniquity 
or mistakes of judges, witnesses, juries, or perhaps by the 
power and zeal of a faction with which their sense or their 
honesty has not permitted them to join. What a difference 
must there be between the sufferings of a poor wretch— 
sensible of his crime or misfortune, who would give a world 
for his deliverance if he had it—and those of a sturdy 
veteran in roguery; between the apprehensions, tears, 
faintings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the other; 
in short, between a tender nature and a brickbat! 


Observation 6: In general, all persons ought to be very 
careful and tender where any other is concerned. Otherwise 
they may do they know not what. For no man can tell, by 
himself, or any other way, how another may be affected. 

Observation 7: There cannot be an equal distribution of 
rewards and punishments by any stated human laws.194 
Because (among other reasons) the same thing is rarely 
either the same gratification or the same punishment to 
different persons. 

Observation 8: The sufferings of brutes are not like the 
sufferings of men.19? They perceive by moments, without 
reflection upon past or future, upon causes, circumstances, 
etc. 

Time and life without thinking are next neighbors to 
nothing: to no-time and no-life.199 And therefore, to kill a 
brute is to deprive him of a life, or a remainder of time, that 
is equal to little more than nothing: though this may 
perhaps be more applicable to some animals than to others. 
That which is chiefly to be taken care of, in this matter, is 
that the brute may not be killed unnecessarily; when it is 
killed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may 
be;197 and that no young be left to languish. So much by the 
way here. 

Il. Pain considered in itself is a real evil, pleasure a real 
good. | take this as a postulatum that will, without difficulty, 
be granted. Therefore, 

IIl. By the general idea of good and evil the one (pleasure) 
is in itself desirable, the other (pain) to be avoided. What is 
here said, respects mere pleasure and pain, abstracted from 
all circumstances, consequences, etc. But, because there are 
some of these generally adhering to them, and such as enter 
SO deep into their nature that, unless these be taken in, the 
full and true character of the other cannot be had, nor can it 
therefore be known what happiness is, | must proceed to 
some other propositions relating to this subject. 


IV. Pleasure compared with pain may either be equal, or 
more, or less: also pleasures may be compared with other 
pleasures,128 and pains with pains. Because all the moments 
of the pleasure must bear some respect, or be in some ratio, 
to all the moments of pain—as also all the degrees of one to 
all the degrees of the other—and so must those of one 
pleasure, or one pain, be to those of another. And if the 
degrees of intenseness be multiplied by the moments of 
duration, there must still be some ratio of the one product to 
the other. 

That this proposition is true, appears from the general 
conduct of mankind; though in some particulars they may 
err and wrong themselves, some more, some less. For what 
does all this hurry of business, what do all the labors and 
travels of men tend to, but to gain such advantages as they 
think do exceed all their trouble? What are all their 
abstinences and self-denials for, if they do not think some 
pleasures less than the pain that would succeed them? Do 
not the various methods of life show that men prefer one 
sort of pleasure to another, and submit to one sort of pain 
rather than to have another? And within ourselves we 
cannot but find an indifference as to many things, not caring 
whether we have the pain with the pleasure obtained by it, 
or miss the pleasure, being excused from the pain. 

V. When pleasures and pains are equal, they mutually 
destroy each other; when the one exceeds, the excess gives 
the true quantity of pleasure or pain. For nine degrees of 
pleasure, less by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing; 
but nine degrees of one, less by three degrees of the other, 
give six of the former net and true. 

VI. As, therefore, there may be true pleasure and pain: so 
there may be some pleasures which, compared with what 
attends or follows them, not only may vanish into nothing, 
but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be 
reckoned as pains;122 and, vice versa, some pains that may 


be annumerated to pleasures. For the true quantity of 
pleasure differs not from that quantity of true pleasure; or, it 
is so much of that kind of pleasure which is true (clear of all 
discounts and future payments); nor can the true quantity of 
pain not be the same with that quantity of true or mere pain. 
Then the man who enjoys three degrees of such pleasure as 
will bring upon him nine degrees of pain, when three 
degrees of pain are set off to balance and sink the three of 
pleasure, can have remaining to him only six degrees of 
pain: and into these therefore is his pleasure finally 
resolved. And so the three degrees of pain which anyone 
endures to obtain nine of pleasure, end in six of the latter. 
By the same manner of computing, some pleasures will be 
found to be the loss of pleasure, compared with greater; and 
some pains, the alleviation of pain, because by undergoing 
them greater are evaded.+ Thus the natures of pleasures 
and pains are varied, and sometimes transmuted—which 
ought never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither: As, in the sense of most men, I believe, a 
little pain will weigh against a great deal of pleasure, H so 
perhaps there may be some pains which exceed all 
pleasures; that is, such pains as no man would choose to 
suffer for any pleasure whatever, or at least any that we 
know of in this world. So that it is possible the difference, or 
excess of pain, may rise so high as to become immense, and 
then the pleasure to be set against that pain will be but a 
point, or cipher: a quantity of no value. 

VII. Happiness differs not from the true quantity of 
pleasure; unhappiness of pain. Or: any being may be said to 
be so far happy, as his pleasures are true, etc. That cannot 
be the happiness of any being, which is bad for him; nor can 
happiness be disagreeable. It must be something, therefore, 
that is both agreeable and good for the possessor. Now, 
present pleasure is for the present indeed agreeable; but if it 
be not true, and he who enjoys it must pay more for it than it 


is worth, it cannot be for his good, or good for him. This 
therefore cannot be his happiness. Nor, again, can that 
pleasure be reckoned happiness, for which one pays the full 
price in pain: because these are quantities which mutually 
destroy each other. But yet since happiness is something 
which, by the general idea of it, must be desirable, and 
therefore agreeable, it must be some kind of pleasure:2 
and this, from what has been said, can only be such pleasure 
as is true. That only can be both agreeable and good for him. 
And thus everyone's happiness will be as his true quantity of 
pleasure. 

One that loves to make objections may demand here 
whether there may not be happiness without pleasure: 
whether a man may not be said to be happy in respect to 
those evils which he escapes, and yet knows nothing of; and 
whether there may not be such a thing as negative 
happiness. | answer: an exemption from misfortunes and 
pains is a high privilege, though we should not be sensible 
what those misfortunes or dangers are from which we are 
delivered, and in the larger use of the word may be styled a 
happiness. Also, the absence of pain or unhappiness may 
perhaps be called negative happiness, since the meaning of 
that phrase is known. But, in proper speaking, happiness 
always includes something positive. For mere indolence 
resulting from insensibility, or joined with it, if it be 
happiness, is a happiness infinitely diminished: that is, it is 
no more a happiness than it is an unhappiness; upon the 
confine of both, but neither. At best, it is but the happiness 
of stocks and stones:242 and to these I think happiness can 
hardly be, in strictness, allowed. 'Tis the privilege of a stock 
to be what it is, rather than to be a miserable being: this we 
are sensible of, and therefore, joining this privilege with our 
own sense of it, we call it happiness; but this is what it is in 
our manner of apprehending it, not what it is in the stock 
itself. A sense, indeed, of being free from pains and troubles 


is attended with happiness: but then the happiness flows 
from the sense of the case, and is a positive happiness. 
While a man reflects upon his negative happiness, as it is 
called, and enjoys it, he makes it positive: and perhaps a 
sense of immunity from the afflictions and miseries, 
everywhere so obvious to our observation, is one of the 
greatest pleasures in this world. 

VIII. That being may be said to be ultimately happy, in 
some degree or other, the sum total of whose pleasures 
exceeds the sum of all his pains: or, ultimate happiness is 
the sum of happiness, or true pleasure, at the foot of the 
account. And so, on the other side, that being may be said 
to be ultimately unhappy, the sum of all whose pains 
exceeds that of all his pleasures. 

IX. To make itself happy is a duty, which every being, in 
proportion to its capacity, owes to itself; and that which 
every intelligent being may be supposed to aim at, in 
general.4+4 For happiness is some quantity of true pleasure: 
and that pleasure which I call "true," may be considered by 
itself, and so will be justly desirable (according to 
propositions ll, and III). On the contrary, unhappiness is 
certainly to be avoided, because being a quantity of mere 
pain, it may be considered by itself as a real, mere evil, etc., 
and because if | am obliged to pursue happiness, | am at the 
same time obliged to recede, as far as | can, from its 
contrary. All this is self-evident. And hence it follows, that, 

X. We cannot act, with respect to either ourselves or other 
men, as being what we and they are, unless both are 
considered as beings susceptive of happiness and 
unhappiness, and naturally desirous of the one and averse 
to the other. Other animals may be considered after the 
same manner in proportion to their several degrees of 
apprehension. 

But, that the nature of happiness and the road to it, which 
is so very apt to be mistaken, may be better understood— 


and true pleasures more certainly distinguished from false— 
the following propositions must still be added: 

XI. As the true and ultimate happiness of no being can be 
produced by anything that interferes with truth and denies 
the natures of things, so neither can the practice of truth 
make any being ultimately unhappy. For that which 
contradicts nature and truth, opposes the will of the Author 
of nature (whose existence, etc., | shall prove afterwards); 
and to suppose that an inferior being may, in opposition to 
His will, break through the constitution of things, and by so 
doing make himself happy, is to suppose that being more 
potent than the Author of nature, and consequently more 
potent than the author of the nature and power of that very 
being himself, which is absurd. And as to the other part of 
the proposition, it is also absurd to think that, by the 
constitution of nature and will of its author, any being 
should be finally miserable only for conforming himself to 
truth, and owning things and the relations lying between 
them to be what they are. It is much the same as to say God 
has made it natural to contradict nature, or unnatural, and 
therefore punishable, to act according to nature and reality. 
If such a blunder (excuse the boldness of the word) could be, 
it must come either through a defect of power in Him to 
cause a better and more equitable scheme, or from some 
delight which he finds in the misery of his dependents. The 
former cannot be ascribed to the First cause, who is the 
fountain of power; nor the latter to Him who gives so many 
proofs of his goodness and beneficence. Many beings may 
be said to be happy, and there are none of us all who have 
not many enjoyments;222 whereas, did he delight in the 
infelicity of those beings which depend upon Him, it must be 
natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not one of 
them would be otherwise in any respect. The world in that 
case, instead of being such a beautiful, admirable system, in 


which there is only a mixture of evils, could have been only 
a scene of mere misery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) should be 
ultimately happy, or the religious observers of it (good men) 
ultimately unhappy, is such injustice, and an evil so great, 
that sure no Manichean will allow such a superiority of his 
evil principle over the good, as is requisite to produce and 
maintain it. 

XII. The genuine happiness of every being must be 
something that is not incompatible with, or destructive of, 
its nature, 119 or the superior or better part of it, if it be 
mixed. For instance, nothing can be the true happiness of a 
rational being, that is inconsistent with reason. For all 
pleasure, and therefore be sure all clear pleasure and true 
happiness, must be something agreeable (proposition |): and 
nothing can be agreeable to a reasoning nature, or (which is 
the same) to the reason of that nature, which is repugnant 
and disagreeable to reason. If anything becomes agreeable, 
to a rational being, which is not agreeable to reason, it is 
plain his reason is lost, his nature depressed, and that he 
now lists himself among irrationals, at least as to that 
particular. If a being finds pleasure in anything 
unreasonable, he has an unreasonable pleasure; but a 
rational nature can like nothing of that kind without a 
contradiction to itself. For to do this would be to actas if it 
was the contrary to what it is. Lastly, if we find hereafter that 
whatever interferes with reason, interferes with truth, and to 
contradict either of them is the same thing, then what has 
been said under the former proposition does also confirm 
this: as what has been said in proof of this, does also confirm 
the former. 

XIII. Those pleasures are true, and to be reckoned into our 
happiness, against which there lies no reason. For when 
there is no reason against any pleasure, there is always one 


for it, included in the term. So when there is no reason for 
undergoing pain (or venturing it), there is one against it. 

Observation: There is therefore no necessity for men to 
torture their inventions in finding out arguments to justify 
themselves in the pursuits after worldly advantages and 
enjoyments, provided that neither these enjoyments, nor the 
means by which they are attained, contain the violation of 
any truth, by being unjust, immoderate, or the like.248 For in 
this case there is no reason why we should not desire them, 
and a direct one why we should, viz. because they are 
enjoyments. 

XIV. To conclude this section: The way to happiness and 
the practice of truth incur the one into the other+12 For no 
being can be styled happy, that is not ultimately so: 
because if all his pains exceed all his pleasures, he is so far 
from being happy that he is a being unhappy or miserable, 
in proportion to that excess. Now, by proposition XI, nothing 
can produce the ultimate happiness of any being, which 
interferes with truth; and therefore, whatever does produce 
that, must be something which is consistent and coincident 
with this. 

Two things then (but such as are met together, and 
embrace each other), which are to be religiously regarded in 
all our conduct, are truth (of which in the preceding section) 
and happiness (that is, such pleasures as accompany or 
follow the practice of truth, or are not inconsistent with it, of 
which | have been treating in this). And as that religion, 
which arises from the distinction between moral good and 
evil, was called natural, because grounded upon truth and 
the natures of things; so perhaps may that too, which 
proposes happiness for its end, inasmuch as it proceeds 
upon that difference which there is between true pleasure 
and pain, which are physical (or natural) good and evil. And 
since both these unite so amicably, and are at last the same, 


here is one religion which may be called natural upon two 
accounts. 


Or REASON, AND THE Ways or DISCOVERING TRUTH 


My manner of thinking, and an objection formerly made, 
oblige me in the next place to say something concerning the 
means of knowing what is true: whether there are any that 
are sure, and which one may Safely rely upon. For if there be 
not, all that | have written is an amusement to no purpose. 
Besides, as this will lead me to speak of reason, etc., some 
truths may here (as some did in the former section) fall in 
our way, which may be profitable upon many occasions; and 
what has been already asserted, will also be further 
confirmed. 

|. An intelligent being, such as is mentioned before, must 
have some immediate objects of his understanding, or at 
least a capacity of having such. For if there be no object of 
his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. 
And if there are no immediate objects, there can be none at 
all: because every object must be such (an object) either in 
itself immediately, or by the intervention of another which is 
immediate, or of several, one of which must at least be 
immediate. 

Il. An intelligent being, among the immediate objects of 
his mind, may have some that are abstract and general. | 
Shall not at present inquire how he comes by them (it 
matters not how), since this must be true if there is any such 
thing as a rational being. For, that reason is something 
different from the knowledge of particulars may appear from 
hence: because it is not confined to particular things or 
cases. What is reason in one instance, is so in another. What 
is reasonable with respect to Quinctius, is so in respect of 


Nzevius.222 Reason is performed in species. A rational being, 
therefore, must have some of these species (I mean specific 
and abstract /deas) to work with, or some superior method, 
such as perhaps some higher order of reasoners may have 
but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular /dea is only the particular 
knowledge of that idea or thing: there it ends. But reason is 
something universal, a kind of general instrument, 
applicable to particular things and cases as they occur. We 
reason about particulars, or from them; but not by them. 

In fact we find within ourselves many logical, 
metaphysical, mathematical ideas, no one of which is 
limited to any particular or individual thing—but they 
comprehend whole classes and kinds. And it is by the help of 
these that we reason and demonstrate. So that we know, 
from within ourselves, that intelligent beings not only may 
have such abstract ideas as are mentioned in the 
proposition, but that some actually have them: which is 
enough for my purpose. 

IIl. Those ideas or objects that are immediate, will be 
adequately and truly known to that mind whose ideas they 
are. For ideas can be no further the ideas of any mind, than 
that mind has (or may have) a perception of them: and 
therefore that mind must perceive the whole of them, which 
is to know them adequately. 

Again: these ideas being immediate, nothing (by the term) 
can intervene to increase, diminish, or any way alter them. 
And to say the mind does not know them truly, implies a 
contradiction, because it is the same as to say that they are 
misrepresented: that is, that there are intervening and 
misrepresenting ideas. 

And lastly: there cannot be an immediate perception of 
that which is not; nor therefore of any immediate object 
otherwise than as it is. We have indeed many times wrong 
notions, and misperceptions of things: but then these things 


are not the immediate objects. They are things, which are 
notified to us by the help of organs and media, which may 
be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at best, and incapable 
of transmitting things as they are in themselves, and 
therefore occasion imperfect and false images. But then, 
even in this case, those images and ideas that are 
immediate to the percipient are perceived as they are: and 
that is the very reason why the originals, which they should 
exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived as they are. In 
short, | only say the mind must know its own immediate 
ideas. 

IV. What has been said of these ideas which are 
immediate, may be said also of those relations or respects 
which any of those ideas bear immediately each to other: 
they must be known immediately and truly. For if the 
relation be immediate, the ideas cannot subsist without it; it 
is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known 
adequately, but this must be known too. They are in this 
respect like the ideas of whole and part. The one cannot be 
without the other: nor either of them not discover that 
relation by which the one must be always bigger and the 
other less. 

To say no more, we may Satisfy ourselves of the truth of 
this, as well as of the foregoing propositions, from the 
experiences of our own minds, where we find many relations 
that are immediately seen, and of which it is not in our 
power to doubt.244 We are conscious of a knowledge that 
consists in the intuition of these relations. Such is the 
evidence of those truths, which are usually called axioms, 
and perhaps of some short demonstrations. 

V. Those relations or respects which are not immediate, or 
apparent at the first view, may many times be discovered 
by intermediate relations, and with equal certainty. If the 
ratio of B to D does not instantly show itself, yet if the ratio 
of B to C422 does, and that of C to D,123 from hence the ratio 


of B to D224 is known also. And if the mean quantities were 
ever so many, the same thing would follow; provided the 
reason of every quantity to that which follows next in the 
series be known. For the truth of this | vouch the 
mathematicians:i29? as | might all, that know any science, for 
the truth of the proposition in general. For thus theorems 
and derivative truths are obtained. 

VI. /f a proposition be true, it is always so, in all the 
instances and uses to which it is applicable. For otherwise it 
must be both true and false. Therefore 

VII. By the help of truths already known, more may be 
discovered. For 


1. Those inferences, which arise presently from the 
application of general truths to the particular things and 
cases contained under them, must be just. E.g. "The 
whole is bigger than a part": therefore A (some 
particular thing) is more than half A. For it is plain that A 
is contained in the /dea of whole, as half A is in that of 
part. So that if the antecedent proposition be true, the 
consequent, which is included in it, follows immediately, 
and must also be true. The former cannot be true unless 
the other be so too. What agrees to the genus, species, 
definition, whole, must agree to the species, individuals, 
thing defined, the part. The existence of an effect infers 
directly that of a cause; of one correlate that of the 
other; and so on. And what is said here holds true (by 
the preceding proposition) not only in respect of axioms 
and first truths, but also and equally of theorems and 
other general truths, when they are once known. These 
may be capable of the like applications; and the truth of 
such consequences as are made by virtue of them, will 
always be as evident as that of those theorems 
themselves. 

2. All those conclusions which are derived through mean 
propositions that are true, and by just inferences, will be 


as true as those from which they are derived. My 
meaning is this: every just consequence is founded in 
some known truth, by virtue of which one thing follows 
from another, after the manner of steps in an algebraic 
operation; and if inferences are so founded, and just, the 
things inferred must be true, if they are made from true 
premises. 


Let this be the form of an argument. M = P:S = M: ergoS 
= P. Here if S = M be false, nothing is concluded at all: 
because the middle proposition is in truth not S = M, but 
perhaps S = Ma, which is foreign to the purpose. If S = M be 
true, but M = P false, then the conclusion will indeed be a 
right conclusion from those premises: but they cannot show 
that S = P, because the first proposition, if it was expressed 
according to truth, would be Me = P, which is another thing, 
and has no place in the argument. But if these two 
propositions are both true, M = P, S = M, then it will not only 
be rightly concluded, but also true, that S = P. For the 
second or middle proposition does so connect the other two, 
by taking in due manner a term from each of them, (or to 
speak with the logicians, by separately comparing the 
predicate or majorterm of the conclusion with the medium 
in the first proposition, and the subject or minorterm with it 
in the second), that if the first and second are true, the third 
must be so likewise, all being indeed no more than this: P = 
M = S. For here the inference is just, by what goes before, 
being founded in some such truth as this, and resulting 
immediately from the application of it, Quae eidem aequalía 
sunt, et inter se sunt aequalia; or Quae conveniunt in eodem 
tertio, etiam inter se conveniunt; or the like.129 Now if an 
inference thus made is justifiable, another, made after the 
same manner, when the truth discovered by it is made one 
of the premises, must be so too; and so must another after 
that; and so on. And if the last, and all the intermediate 
inferences, be as right as the first is supposed to be, it is no 


matter to what length the process is carried. All the parts of 
it being locked together by truth, the last result is derived 
through such a succession of mean propositions as render its 
title to our assent not worse by being long. 

Since all the forms of true syllogisms may be proved to 
conclude rightly, all the advances made in the syllogistic 
method, toward the discovery or confirmation of truth, are so 
many instances and proofs of what is here asserted. So also 
are the performances of the mathematicians. From some 
self-evident truths and a few easy theorems, which they set 
out with at first, to what immense lengths, and through what 
a train of propositions, have they propagated knowledge! 
How numerous are their theorems and discoveries now, so 
far once out of human ken! 

| do not enter so far into the province of the logician as to 
take notice of the difference there is between the analytic 
and synthetic methods of coming at truth or proving it; 
whether it is better to begin the disquisition from the 
subject, or from the attribute. If, by the use of proper media, 
anything can be shown to be or not to be, | care not from 
what term the demonstration or argument takes its rise. 
Either way, propositions may beget their like, and more truth 
be brought into the world. 

VIII. That power which any intelligent being has—of 
surveying his own ideas and comparing them; of forming to 
himself, out of those that are immediate and abstract, such 
general and fundamental truths as he can be sure of;424 and 
of making such inferences and conclusions as are agreeable 
to them, or to any other truth, after it comes to he known; in 
order to find out more truth, prove or disprove some 
assertion, resolve some question, determine what is fit to be 
done upon occasion, etc., the case or thing under 
consideration being first fairly stated and prepared—is what 
I mean by the faculty of reason, or what entitles him to the 
epithet "rational." Or in short, Reason is a faculty of making 


such inferences and conclusions as are mentioned under the 
preceding proposition, from anything known or given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direct and perfect 
intuition of things, with their natures and relations, lying as 
it were all before Him, and pervious to His eye; or at least we 
may safely say that He is not obliged to make use of our 
operose methods by ideas and inferences, but knows things 
in a manner infinitely above all our conceptions. And as to 
superior finite natures, what other means of attaining to the 
knowledge of things they may have is a thing not to be told 
by me, or how far they may excel us in this way of finding 
truth. | have an eye here chiefly to our own circumstances. 
Reason must be understood, when it is ascribed to God, to 
be the Divine reason; when to other beings above us, to be 
their reason; and in all of them, to transcend ours as much 
as their natures respectively do our nature.128 

It cannot be amiss to note further, that though a man who 
truly uses his rational powers—has abstract and universal 
ideas obtained by reflection; out of these frames to himself 
general truths, or apprehends the strength of such, and 
admits them, when they occur to him; by these, as by so 
many standards, measures and judges of things; and takes 
care to have the materials which he makes use of in 
reasoning, to be rivetted and compacted together by them— 
yet by a habit of reasoning he may come to serve himself of 
them, and apply them so quick, that he himself shall scarce 
observe it. Nay, most men seem to reason by virtue of a 
habit acquired by conversation, practice in business, and 
examples of others, without knowing what it is that gives the 
solidity even to their own just reasonings: just as men 
usually learn rules in arithmetic, govern their accounts by 
them all their days, and grow very ready and topping in the 
use of them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads 
about the demonstration of any one of them. But still though 
this be so, and men reason without adverting upon general 


ideas and abstract truths, or even being aware that there are 
any such—as it were by rule or a kind of rote—yet such there 
are, and upon them rests the weight of reason as its 
foundation. 

This, by the way, helps us to detect the cause why the 
generality of people are so little under the dominion of 
reason: why they sacrifice it to their interests and passions 
SO easily; are so obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of 
their company, and din of a party; so apt to change, though 
the case remains the very same; so unable to judge of things 
that are ever so little out of the way; and so conceited and 
positive in matters that are doubtful, or perhaps to 
discerning persons manifestly false. Their reasoning 
proceeds in that track which they happen to be got into, and 
out of which they know not one step, but all is to them Terra 
incognita; being ignorant of the scientific part, and those 
universal, unalterable principles, upon which true reasoning 
depends, and to find which and the true use of them are 
required cool hours and an honest application, beside many 
preparatives. 

In the next place, it must be noted that one may reason 
truly from that which is only probable, or even false.122 
Because just inferences may be made from propositions of 
these kinds: that is, such inferences may be made as are 
founded in certain truths, though those propositions 
themselves are not certainly true. But then what follows or is 
concluded from thence, will be only probable, or false, 
according to the quality of that proposition, or those 
propositions, from which the inference is made. 

Again, it should be observed that what | have said of 
reasoning, chiefly belongs to it as it is an internal operation. 
When we are to present our reasonings to others, we must 
transfer our thoughts to them by such ways as we can. The 
case is to be stated in a manner suitable to their capacities; 
a fair narration of matters of fact, and their circumstances, to 


be made; many times persons and things to be described by 
proper diatyposes and the like: all which are additional 
labor, and take up much room in discourses and books, and 
are performed by different authors upon different subjects, 
and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of 
methods and forms, according to men’s different views and 
Capacities; and many times not without a necessity of some 
condescensions, ascititious advantages, and even 
applications to the passions. But notwithstanding this, in 
strict reasoning nothing is required but to lay steps in a due 
order, firmly connected, and expressed properly, without 
flourish;i39 and to arrive at truth by the shortest and 
clearest gradation we are able. 

Once more: perhaps disputacious men may say | ascribe 
the investigation of truth to one faculty, when it is in reality 
the joint business of several. For when we go about this 
work, we are forced to make use of subordinate powers, and 
even external helps; to draw diagrams and put cases in our 
own imagination; to correct the images there, compound 
them, divide them, abstract from them; to turn over our 
memory, and see what has been entered and remains in that 
register; even to consult books, and use pen and ink. In 
short, we assemble all such axioms, theorems, experiments, 
and observations, as are already known, and appear capable 
of serving us, or present themselves upon the opening and 
analysis of the question or case before us. And when the 
mind has thus made its tour, fetched in materials from every 
quarter, and set them in its own view, then it contemplates, 
compares, and methodizes them; gives the first place to 
this, the second to that, and so on; and when trials do not 
succeed rightly, rejects some, adopts others, shifts their 
order, etc., till at last the series is so disposed that the thing 
required comes up resolved, proved, or disproved, by a just 
conclusion from proper premises. Now, in this process there 
seem to be many faculties concerned in these acts of 


circumspection, recollection, invention, reflection, 
comparing, methodizing, judging. But what if all this be so? | 
do not exclude the use of such subservient powers, or other 
helps as are necessary to the exerting this faculty of reason; 
nor deny the mind matter to work upon. | may allow all the 
intellectual faculties their proper offices, and yet make 
reason to be what | have described it to be. 

IX. There is such a thing as right reason, or, Truth may be 
discovered by reasoning.124 The word “reason” has several 
acceptations. Sometimes it is used for that power mentioned 
in the last proposition, as when we say: "Man is a being 
endowed with reason." And then the sense of this 
proposition must be this: that there is such a use to be made 
of this power, as is right, and will manifest truth. Sometimes 
it seems to be taken for those general truths, of which the 
mind possesses itself from the intimate knowledge of its own 
ideas, and by which it is governed in its inferences and 
conclusions, as when we say: "Such a thing is agreeable to 
reason:" for that is as much as to say it is agreeable to the 
said general truths, and that authentic way of making 
deductions which is founded in them. And then the sense of 
this proposition is that there are such general truths, and 
such a right way of inferring. Again: sometimes it seems to 
stand only for some particular truth, as it is apprehended by 
the mind with the causes of it, or the manner of its 
derivation from other truth: that is, it differs not from truth 
execept in this one respect, that it is considered not barely 
in itself, but as the effect and result of a process of 
reasoning; or it is truth with the arguments for our assent, 
and its evidences, about it; as when it is said: "that such or 
such an assertion is reason." And then the sense of the 
proposition is that there are truths so to be apprehended by 
the mind. So all comes to this at last: truth (or there are 
truths, which) may be discovered, or found to be such, by 
reasoning. 


If it were not so, our rational faculties, the noblest we 
have, would be vain. 

Beside, that it is so appears from the foregoing 
propositions and what we know within ourselves. 'Tis certain 
we have immediate and abstract ideas: the relations of 
these are adequately known to the mind, whose ideas they 
are; the propositions expressing these relations are 
evidently known to be true; and these truths must have the 
common privilege and property of all truths: to be true in all 
the particulars and uses to which they are applicable. If, 
then, any things are notified to us by the help of our senses, 
or present themselves by any other way or means, to which 
these truths may be immediately applied, or from whence 
deductions may be made after the forementioned manner, 
new truths may be thus collected. And since these new 
truths, and the numerous descendents that may spring from 
their loins, may be used still in the same manner, and be as 
it were the seed of more truth, who can tell at what 
undescried fields of knowledge even men may at length 
arrive? At least, nobody can doubt but that much truth, and 
particularly of that kind which is most useful to us in our 
conduct here, is discoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reason, and 
treat right reason as a chimera, must argue against reason 
either with reason, or without reason. In the latter way they 
do nothing; and in the former they betray their own cause, 
and establish that which they labor to dethrone. To prove 
there is no such thing as right reason, by any good 
argument, is indeed impossible: because that would be to 
show there is such a thing, by the manner of proving that 
there is not. 

And further, if this proposition be not true, there is no right 
reasoning in Euclid; nor can we be sure that what is there 
demonstrated is true. But to say this, | am sure, is absurd. 
Nor do | desire that this proposition, which | here maintain, 
should be esteemed more certain than those demonstrated 


by him: and so certain it must be, because there can be no 
certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great objection against all this is taken from the many 
instances of false reasoning and ignorance, with which the 
practices, discourses, writings of mankind are too justly 
taxed. But, in answer to it, | would have it minded that | do 
not say men may not, by virtue of their freedom, break off 
their meditations and inquiries prematurely, before they 
have taken a sufficient survey of things; that they may not 
be prepossessed with inveterate errors, biased by interest, or 
carried violently down with the stream of a sect or fashion, 
or dazzled by some darling notion or bright name;132 that 
they may not be unprovided of a competent flock of 
preecognita and preparative knowledge; that (among other 
things) they may not be ignorant of the very nature of 
reasoning, and what it is that gives sinews to an inference, 
and makes it just; that they may not want philosophy, 
history, or other learning, requisite to the understanding and 
stating of the question truly; that they may not have the 
confidence to pretend to abilities which they have not, and 
boldly to judge of things as if they were qualified, when they 
are not; that they may not be impotent in their elocution, 
and misrepresent their own thoughts, by expressing 
themselves ill, even when within themselves they reason 
well; that many understandings may not be naturally gross, 
good heads often indisposed, and the ablest judges 
sometimes overseen, through inadvertence or haste—I say 
none of these things. The contrary, | confess, is manifest: 
and it is in opposition to those errors, which appear in these 
cases under the name of reason, that we are forced to add 
the epithet right, and to say right reason instead of reason 
only, to distinguish it from that which wrongfully assumes 
that appellation. Nor, moreover, do | say that by reasoning 
the truth is to be discovered in every case: that would imply 
an extent of knowledge which we cannot pretend to. | only 


say that there is such a thing as right reason, and truth 
discoverable by it. 

| might add that he whose faculties are entire and sound, 
and who by a proper exercise of his mind in scientific studies 
first opens and enlarges its capacity, and renders his 
intellectuals active and penetrating; takes care to furnish 
himself with such leading truths as may be useful to him, 
and of which he is assured in his own breast; and in treating 
any subject keeps them still in his eye, so that his discourse 
may be agreeable to them: I say, such a one is not in much 
danger of concluding falsely. He must either determine 
rightly, or soon find that the subject lies out of his reach. 
However he will be sensible that there are many things, 
within his sohere, concerning which he may reason; and that 
there are truths to be found, by this use of his faculties, in 
which he may securely acquiesce. 

Thus, that question supposed to be asked, “How shall a 
man know what is true?” is in part answered. More shall be 
added by and by: only a proposition or two, which ought not 
to be omitted, must be first inserted. 

X. To act according to right reason, and to act according to 
truth, are in effect the same thing. For in which sense soever 
the word “reason” is taken, it will stand either for truth itself, 
or for that which is instrumental in discovering and proving 
it to be such: and then, with respect to this latter sense, 
whoever is guided by that faculty, whose office consists in 
distinguishing and pointing out truth, must be a follower of 
truth, and act agreeably to it. For to be governed by any 
faculty or power is to act according to the genuine decisions 
and dictates of it. 

That reason which is right (by the meaning of the words) 
must conclude rightly: but this it cannot do if the conclusion 
is not true, or truth. 

That is (for so | would be understood), if the principles and 
premises from whence it results are true,132 and certainly 


known to be so, the conclusion may be taken as certain and 
absolute truth; but otherwise the truth obtained at the end 
of the argument is but hypothetical, or only this: that such a 
thing is so, /f such another, or such others are so or so. 

XI. To be governed by reason is the general law imposed 
by the Author of naturel3* upon them whose uppermost 
faculty is reason; as the dictates of it, in particular cases, 
are the particular laws to which they are subject. As there 
are beings which have not so much as sense, and others that 
have no faculty above it; so there may be some who are 
endowed with reason, but have nothing higher than that. It 
is sufficient, at present, to suppose there may be such. And 
then if reason be the uppermost faculty, it has a right to 
control the rest by being such. As, in sensitive animals, 
sense commands gravitation and mechanical motions in 
those instances for which their senses are given, and carries 
them out into spontaneous acts: so, in rational animals, the 
gradation requires that reason should command sense. 

It is plain that reason is of a commanding nature:i2$ it 
enjoins this, condemns that, only allows some other things, 
and will be paramount (in an old word, TO rjyeguóviukóvi39) if 
it is at all. Now, a being who has such a determining and 
governing power, so placed in his nature as to be essential 
to him, is a being certainly framed to be governed by that 
power. It seems to be as much designed by nature, or rather 
the Author of nature, that rational animals should use their 
reason, and steer by it, as it is by the shipwright that the 
pilot should direct the vessel by the use of the rudder he has 
fitted to it. The rudder would not be there if it was not to be 
used; nor would reason be implanted in any nature only to 
be not cultivated and neglected. And it is certain it cannot 
be used, but it must command: such is its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to resolve not to be 
governed by reason. For (here, the same way of arguing may 
be used that was lately) if he could do this, he must either 


have some reason for making that resolution, or none. If he 
has none, it is a resolution that stands upon no foundation, 
and therefore in course falls: and if he has some reason for 
it, he is governed by reason. This demonstrates that reason 
must govern. 

XII. /f a rational being, as such, is under an obligation to 
obey reason, and this obedience, or practice of reason, 
coincides with the observation of truth, these things plainly 
follow: 


1. That what is said in section |, proposition IV must be true 
with respect to such a being for this further cause: 
because, to him, nothing can be right that interferes 
with reason, and nothing can interfere with truth but it 
must interfere with reason. Such a harmony there is 
between them. For whatever is known to be true, reason 
either finds it, or allows it, to be such. Nothing can be 
taken for true by a rational being, if he has a reason to 
the contrary. 

2. That there is to a rational being such a thing as re/igion, 
which may also, upon this further account, properly be 
called natural. For certainly to obey the law which the 
Author of his being has given him, is religion; and to 
obey the law which He has given, or revealed to him by 
making it to result from the right use of his own natural 
faculties, must be to him his natural religion. 

3. A careful observation of truth, the way to happiness, and 
the practice of reason are in the issue the same thing. 
For, of the two last, each falls in with the first, and 
therefore each with other. And so, at last, natural 
religion is grounded upon this triple and strict alliance, 
or union, of truth, happiness, and reason, all in the same 
interest, and conspiring by the same methods, to 
advance and perfect human nature; and its truest 
definition is: "The pursuit of happiness by the practice of 
reason and truth." 


Permit me here again to insert an observation obiter. 

Observation: The koitrptov+24 of right reason and truth, or 
that which is to be regarded in judging of right and truth, is 
private; that is: everyone must judge for himself. For since 
all reasoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's 
own private ideas, by virtue of which he becomes conscious 
of some first truths that are undeniable; by which he 
governs his steps in his pursuits after more truths, etc.; the 
criterion, or that by which he tries his own reasonings and 
knows them to be right, must be the internal evidence he 
has already of certain truths, and the agreeableness of his 
inferences to them. One man can no more discern the 
objects of his own understanding, and their relations, by the 
faculties of another, than he can see with another man's 
eyes, or one ship can be guided by the helm of another. 
They must be his own faculties and conscience that must 
determine him. Therefore, to demand another man's assent 
to anything, without conveying into his mind such reasons 
as may produce a sense of the truth of it, is to erect a 
tyranny over his understanding and to demand a tribute 
which it is not possible for him to pay.232 It is true, indeed, 
though I cannot see with another man's eyes, yet | may be 
assisted by another who has better eyes, in finding an object 
and the circumstances of it; and so men may be assisted in 
making their judgments of things. They may be informed of 
things which they did not know before, and which yet 
require a place among those that are to be considered; and 
they may be directed what to advert principally upon, how 
to state the question, how to methodize their thoughts, and 
in general how to reason: especially if they want learning, or 
have only that part of it which is little conversant in close 
reflections, and does not teach them to reason, or (as the 
case too often is) teaches them not to reason. But still this is 
all in order to produce such a light in them, that by it they 
may see and judge for themselves. An opinion, though ever 





so true and certain to one man, canot be transfused into 
another as true and certain by any other way but by 
opening his understanding, and assisting him so to order his 
conception that he may find the reasonableness of it within 
himself. 

To prevent mistakes, | pray take notice here that, though | 
say men must judge for themselves, | do not say they must 
in all cases act according to their private and single 
judgments. In respect of such things as are private, and 
concern themselves only, or such as are left open and 
subject to every man's own sense, they may and ought, only 
preserving a due deference to them who differ from them, 
and are known upon other occasions to have more 
knowledge and literature than themselves; but when a 
society is concerned, and has determined anything, it may 
be considered as one person of which he, who dissents from 
the rest, is only perhaps a small particle; and then his 
judgment will be in a manner absorbed and drowned in that 
of the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is 
entrusted. But | must not digress too far from the main 
business, the ways of coming at truth. 

XIII. The reports of sense are not of equal authority with 
the clear demonstrations of reason, when they happen to 
differ. |t is true, the ideas caused by the impression of 
sensible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind 
as they are in themselves; and the mind may use them, and 
reason truly upon them: that is, the mind may make a right 
use of the ideas which it finds in itself. But then, whether 
these are the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to 
the life, is many times a question—and many times it is 
evident they are not. For that which has been anticipated 
under proposition Ill, but properly belongs to this, must be 
acknowledged. They are conveyed through media and by 
instruments susceptive of different dispositions and 
alterations, and may consequently produce different 
representations; and these cannot all be right. But suppose 


those instruments and media to be as entire and pure as 
when entirest and purest; yet still there may be, in many 
respects, an incapacity in the faculty to notify things just as 
they are. How mightily are the shape and size of a visible 
object varied upon us according to its distance, and the 
situation of the place from whence the prospect is taken? 
Now, these things cannot be said of the reports, or rather 
determinations, of reason. For in pure reasoning we use our 
own ideas for themselves, and such as the mind knows them 
to be, not as representatives of things that may be falsely 
exhibited. This internal reasoning may indeed be wrongly 
applied to externa! things, if we reason about them as being 
what they are not; but then this is the fault not of reason, 
but of sense, which reports the case wrong, or perhaps of the 
person, who has not been sufficiently industrious to inform 
himself. 

The same familiar instance of vision proves further, that 
reason may be applied to overrule and correct sense. For 
when the pictures of objects are pricked out by the pencils 
of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true 
figure of those objects (as they not always do, being 
diversely projected, as the lines proceeding from the several 
points happen to fall upon that concave surface); this, 
though it might impose upon a being that has no faculty 
superior to sense, does not impose upon our reason, which 
knows how the appearance is altered, and why. To think the 
suni3? is not bigger than it appears to the eye to be,149 
seems to be the last degree of stupidity. He must be a brute 
(so far from being a philosopher), who does not know that 
the same line (e.g. the diameter of the sun) at different 
distances subtends different angles at the eye. A small 
matter of reason may serve to confute sense in this and the 
like cases. 

Objection: How can reason be more certain than sense, 
since reason is founded in abstractions which are originally 


taken from sensible objects? Answer: Perhaps the mind may, 
by being exercised at first about particular objects, by 
degrees find in itself this capacity of considering things by 
their species, making abstractions, etc. which it would not 
have done, had it never known any of these particulars. But 
then, after it has found this capacity in itself, and attained to 
the knowledge of abstract and general ideas, | do not see 
why this capacity of reasoning by the help of them may not 
be tried, upon this proficience, to censure and correct the 
advices of sense concerning even such particulars as first 
gave occasion to the mind to exert this capacity and raise 
itself. Is it a new thing for a scholar, to make such a progress 
in learning as to be able afterward to teach the master, from 
whom he received his first rudiments? May not the modern 
philosophers correct the ancients, because these first 
showed them the way, and led them into the study of 
nature? If we look impartially into the history of learning, 
and even of religion, we shall find that truth has generally 
advanced by degrees, and many times (very many; as if that 
was the method of introducing knowledge among men) risen 
out of fable and error, which gave occasion to those inquiries 
by which themselves were detected. Thus, blind ignorance 
was succeeded by a twilight of sense; this brightend by 
degrees; at last the sun, as it were, rose upon some parts of 
the commonwealth of learning, and cleared up many things; 
and | believe many more will in time be cleared, which, 
whatever men think, are yet in their dark and uncultivated 
state. The understanding, though it starts from particulars, 
in time makes a further progress, taking in generals, and 
such notions logical, metaphysical, etc., as never could 
possibly come in by the senses.141 Besides, further, the 
capacity itself, of admitting and considering general ideas, 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. 
The intelligences communicated by sense are only an 
occasion of using what it had before.142 Just as a master 


may, by the exercises he sets, excite the superior capacity of 
his scholar. 

In a word: no man does, or can pretend to, believe his 
senses when he has a reason against it, which is an 
irrefragable proof that reason is above sense and controls it. 
But, 

XIV. The reports of sense may be taken for true, when 
there is no reason against it442 Because when there is no 
reason not to believe, that alone is a reason for believing 
them. And therefore, 

XV. In this case, to act according to them (i.e. as taking 
the informations of sense to be true) /s to act according to 
reason and the great law of our nature. 

Thus, it appears that there are two ways by which we may 
assure ourselves of the truth of many things,14^ or at least 
may attain such a degree of certainty as will be sufficient to 
determine our practice: by reason, and by sense under the 
government of reason, that is, when reason supports it, or at 
least does not oppose it. By the former, we discover 
speculative truths; by the latter, or both together, matters of 
fact. 

XVI. Where certainty is not to be had, A?» probability must 
be substituted into the place of it: that is, /t must be 
considered, which side of the question is the more probable. 

Probability, or that which in this case may incline one to 
believe any proposition to be true rather than false, or 
anything to be rather than not to be, or the contrary, will 
generally show itself upon the application of these and 
suchlike rules: 


1. That may be reckoned probable, which, in the estimation 
of reason, appears to be more agreeable to the 
constitution of nature. Nobody can certainly foretell that 
sice-ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before 
ambs-ace: yet anyone would choose to lay the former, 


because in nature there are twice as many chances for 
that as for the other. If a strolling wolf should light upon 
a lamb, it is not evidently known that he will tear the 
lamb, but there is such a natural propension in that kind 
to do it, that nobody would much question the event. 
(This instance might have been taken from amongst 
men, who are generally, as far as they can be, wolves 
one to another.) If a parent causes his child to be 
instructed in the foundations of useful learning, 
educates him virtuously, and gives him his first impulse 
and direction in the way to true happiness, he will be 
more likely to proceed and continue in it, than he would 
be to hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was left to 
himself to be carried away by his own passions, or the 
influence of those people into whose hands he might 
fall, the bias of the former lying towards vice, and misery 
in the end, and the plurality of the latter being either 
wicked or ignorant or both. So that the advantage, in 
point of probability, is on the side of good education.i49 
When Herodotus writes that the Egyptian priests 
reported the sun had, within the compass of 11,340 
years, twice risen where it now sets and set where it 
rises, 147 what is fit to be believed concerning the truth 
of this relation (as of many others) is easily discernable 
by this rule. Herodotus, possibly delighting in teratical 
stories, might tell what he never heard; or the passage 
may be an interpolation; or it may be altered in 
transcribing; or the priests, who pretended much to a 
knowledge of great antiquities, might, out of mere 
vanity, to show what children the Greeks were in respect 
of them, invent such a monstrous relation, and impose it 
upon them whom they thought to have not much 
science among them; or it might be got into their 
memoirs before their time, who related it to Herodotus, 
and so pass upon posterity, as many other fictions and 


legends have done. These are such things as are well 
known to have happened often. But, that the diurnal 
rotation of the earth about her axis should be inverted is 
a phenomenon that has never been known to happen by 
anybody else, either before or since; that is favored by 
no observation; and that cannot be without great 
alteration in the mundane system, or those laws by 
which the motions of the planets, and of our earth 
among the rest, are governed. That this account, then, 
may be false is very consistent with the humor and 
circumstances of mankind: but that it should be true is 
very inconsistent with those laws by which the motions 
of the celestial bodies seem to be regulated, and tend to 
persevere in their present courses and directions. It is 
therefore in nature much more probable that this 
account is false. The odds are on that side. 

. When any observation has hitherto constantly held true, 
or most commonly proved to be so, it has by this 
acquired an established credit; the cause may be 
presumed to retain its former force, and the effect may 
be taken as probable, if in the case before us there does 
not appear something particular: some reason for 
exception. No man can demonstrate that the sun will 
rise again, yet everyone does, and must, act as if that 
was certain:+48 because we apprehend no decay in the 
causes which bring about this appearance, nor have any 
other reason to mistrust the event, or think it will be 
otherwise a few hours hence than it has been hitherto. 
There is no apodictical argument to prove that any 
particular man will die: but yet, he must be more than 
mad who can presume upon immortality here, when he 
finds so many generations all gone, to a man, and the 
Same enemies that have laid them prostrate still 
pursuing their victories. These, and suchlike, though in 
strictness perhaps not certainties, are justly current for 


such: so great is their probability. There are other 
observations which, though not so infallible as those, 
deserve yet to be thought of, and to have a share in the 
direction of our judgments. E.g. There have been men in 
the world, and no doubt still are, who, having had 
opportunities of imposing falsities upon mankind, of 
cheating, or committing other wickedness, have yet in 
spite of temptation preserved their integrity and virtue: 
but, since opportunity has so seldom failed to corrupt 
them who have been in possession of her, and men’s 
interests and passions continue in general the same, it is 
more probable her charms will still have the same power 
and effect which they used to have; which whoever does 
not mind, will be woefully obnoxious to be abused by 
frauds pious and impious.242 Briefly: when there is no 
particular reason for the contrary, what has oftenest 
happened may, from experience, most reasonably be 
expected to happen again. 

3. When neither nature nor other observations point out 
the probable conjecture to us, we must be determined (if 
it be necessary for us to be determined at all) by the 
reports, and sense of them, whom we apprehend, 
judging with the best skill we have,222 to to be most 
knowingi2i and honest.424 Of all these rules, the first is 
that which deserves the principal regard; the other two 
are of use, when nature so utterly excludes us from her 
bosom that no opportunity is allowed of making a 
judgment. 

4. Lastly: when nature, the frequent repetition of the same 
event, and the opinion of the best judges concur to 
make anything probable, it is so in the highest degree. 


It appears, from what has been said concerning the nature 
and foundations of probability, that the force of it results 
from observation and reason together. For here, the one is 


not sufficient without the other. Reason without observation 
wants matter to work upon; and observations are neither to 
be made justly by ourselves, nor to be rightly chosen out of 
those made by others, nor to be aptly applied, without the 
assistance of reason. Both together may support opinion and 
practice in the absence of knowledge and certainty. For, 
those observations upon the nature of men and things which 
we have made ourselves, we know; and our own reasoning 
concerning them, and deductions from them, we know; and 
from hence, there cannot but arise in many cases an internal 
obligation to give our assent to this rather than that, or to 
act one way rather than another. And, as to the observations 
of others, they may be so cautiously and skillfully selected, 
as to become almost our own; since our own reason and 
experience may direct us in the choice and use of them. The 
remarks and advice of old men,422 who have gone through 
variety of scenes, lived long enough to see the 
consequences of their own and other people’s actings, and 
can now with freedom2°4 look back and tell where they 
erred, are ordinarily sure to be preferred to those of young 
and raw actors. The gnome, apologues, etc. of wise men, 
and such as have made it their business to be useful spies 
upon nature and mankind, national proverbs, and the 
like, may be taken as maxims commonly true. Men in 
their several professions and arts, in which they have been 
educated, and exercised themselves all their days, must be 
supposed to have greater knowledge and experience than 
others can usually have; and therefore, if through want of 
Capacity or honesty they do not either lose or belie their 
opportunities and experience, they are, in respect of those 
things to which they have been bred and inured, more to be 
relied upon. And, lastly, histories written by credible and 
industrious authors, and read with judgment, may supply us 
with examples, parallel cases, and general remarks, 
profitable in forming our manners and opinions too. And by 


the frequent perusal of them, and meditation upon them, a 
dexterity in judging of dubious cases is acquired. Much of 
the temper of mankind, much of the nature and drift of their 
counsels, much of the course of Divine providence, is visible 
in them. 

To conclude: that we ought to follow probability, when 
certainty leaves us, is plain, because then it becomes the 
only light and guide we have. For unless it is better to 
wander, and fluctuate in absolute uncertainty, than to follow 
such a guide—unless it be reasonable to put out our candle 
because we have not the light of the sun—it must be 
reasonable to direct our steps by probability, when we have 
nothing clearer to walk by. And if it be reasonable, we are 
obliged to do it by proposition XI. When there is nothing 
above probability, it does govern; when there is nothing in 
the opposite scale, or nothing of equal weight, this, in the 
course of nature, must turn the beam. Though a man, to 
resume the instance before, cannot demonstrate that sice- 
ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would find himself 
obliged (if he could be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that 
side; nor could he not choose to do it. Though he would not 
be certain of the chance, he would be certain of his own 
obligation, and on which side it lay. 

Here, then, is another way of discovering, if not truth, yet 
what in practice may be supposed to be truth. That is, we 
may by this way discover whether such propositions as 
these be true: "I ought to do this, rather than that" or, “to 
think so, rather than the contrary." 

Observation: | have done, now, what I chiefly intended 
here. But, over and above that, we may almost from the 
premises collect, 

First, the principal causes of error, which | take to be such 
as these: 


1. Want of faculties; when men pretend to judge of things 
above them. As some (straying out of their proper 


element and falling into the dark, where they find no 
ideas but their own dreams, come to) assert what they 
have no reason to assert, so others deny what there is 
the highest reason to believe, only because they cannot 
comprehend it. 

. Want of due reflection upon those ideas we have, or may 
have: by which it comes to pass that men are destitute 
of that knowledge which is gained by the contemplation 
of them, and their relations; misapply names, 
confusedly; and sometimes deal in a set of words and 
phrases to which no ideas at all belong, and which have 
indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 

. Want of proper qualifications and rrporratóeóuata.i9$ As 
when illiterate people invade the provinces of scholars; 
the half-lettered are forward, and arrogate to themselves 
what a modest, studious man dares not,224 though he 
knows more; and scholars that have confined 
themselves to one sort of literature, launch out into 
another: unsuccessfully all. 

. Not understanding in what the nature and force of a just 
consequence consists. Nothing more common than to 
hear people assert that such a thing follows from such a 
thing, when it does not follow: i.e., when such a 
consequence is founded in no axiom, no theorem, no 
truth that we know of. 

. Defects of memory and imagination. For men, in 
reasoning, make much use of these: memory is upon 
many occasions consulted, and sometimes drafts made 
upon the fantasy. If, then, they depend upon these, and 
these happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, 
things may be misrepresented, and men led out of the 
way by misshapen apparitions. There ought to be, 
therefore, a little distrust of these faculties, and such 
proper helps ought to be used, as perhaps the best 
judgments want the most. 


6. Attributing too much to sense. For, as necessary as our 
senses are to us, there are certainly many things which 
fall not within their notice; many which cannot be 
exhibited after the manner of sensible objects, and to 
which no images belong. Everyone who has but just 
saluted the mathematics and philosophy, must be 
convinced that there are many things in nature which 
seem absurd to sense, and yet must be admitted. 

7. Want of refinement, and the practice of thinking and 
reasoning by ourselves.15? A rambling and irregular life 
must be attended with a loose and irregular head, ill- 
connected notions, and fortuitous conclusions. Truth is 
the offspring of silence, unbroken meditations, and 
thoughts often revised and corrected. 

8. The strength of appetites, passions, prejudices. For by 
these the understanding may be corrupted, or 
overborne; or at least the operations of the mind must 
be much obstructed by the intrusion of such solicitors as 
are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet strong, 
and turbulent. Among other prejudices, there is one of a 
particular nature which you must have observed to be 
one of the greatest causes of modern irreligion. While 
some opinions and rites are carried to such an 
immoderate height as exposes the absurdity of them to 
the view of almost everybody, but them who raise them, 
not only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men 
of common sense many times see through them; and 
then out of indignation and an excessive renitence, not 
separating that which is true from that which is false, 
they come to deny both, and fall back into the contrary 
extreme, a contempt of all religion in general.152 

9. Ill stating of a question; when men either put it wrong 
themselves, or accept it so put from others. A small 
addition or falsity, slipped into the case, will ferment, 
and spread itself; an artificial color may deceive one; an 


encumbered manner may perplex one. The question 
ought to be presented before its judge clean, and in its 
natural state, without disguise or distortion. To this last 
may be subjoined another cause, nearly allied to it: not 
fixing the sense of terms, and (which must often follow) 
not rightly understanding what it is that is to be 
examined and resolved. 


Secondly, the reason why the many are commonly in the 
wrong and so wretchedly misjudge things: The generality of 
people are not sufficiently prepared, by a proper education, 
to find truth by reasoning. And, of them who have liberal 
education, some are soon immersed and lost in pleasures, or 
at least in fashionable methods of living, rolling from one 
visit or company to another,2£2 and flying from nothing so 
much as from themselves and the quiet retreats proper for 
meditation and reasoning; others become involved in 
business and the intricate affairs of life, which demand their 
attention and engross their time; others fall into a slothful 
neglect of their studies and disuse of what they have learnt, 
or want help and means to proceed, or only design to 
deceive life and gratify themselves with the amusements 
and sensual parts of learning; and others there are, whose 
misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin with the conclusion, 
taking their opinions from places where they have been 
bred, or accommodating them to their situation in the world, 
and the conditions of that employment by which they are to 
get their bread, before they have ever considered them, and 
then making the subsequent business of their lives to 
dispute for them and maintain them, right or wrong. If such 
men happen to be in the right, it is luck, and part of their 
portion, not the effect of their improvements; and if they 
happen to be in the wrong, the more they study, and the 
more learning they get, the more they are confirmed in their 
errors, and having set out with their backs upon truth, the 
further they go, the more they recede from it. Their 


knowledge is a kind of negative quantity, so much worse or 
less than no knowledge. Of this sort there are many, and 
very few indeed (with respect to the bulk of mankind) whose 
determinations and tenets were ever in the form of 
questions; there could not otherwise be so many sects and 
different denominations of men as there are upon the face of 
the earth. The sum of all, in a few words, is this: many 
qualifications are requisite in order to judge of some truths, 
and particularly those which are of greatest importance: 
proper learning and penetration, vacancy from business, a 
detachment from the interest of all parties, much sincerity 
and a perfect resignation to the government of reason and 
force of truth; which are things not to be reconciled with the 
usual ignorance, passions, tumultuary lives, and other 
circumstances which carry most men transverse. 


IV 


OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF IMPERFECT BEINGS WITH RESPECT TO 
THEIR POWER OF ACTING 


There remains yet another question—supposed also to be 
proposed by an objector—which must not be forgot, and 
upon which | shall bestow this very short section. The 
question was this: “If a man can find out truth, may he not 
want the power of acting agreeably to it?” 

|. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige nothing 
is the same as not to oblige. 

Il. So far as any being has no power or opportunity of 
doing anything, so far is that being incapable of any 
obligation to do it: or, no being is capable of any obligation 
to do that which it has not power or opportunity to do. For 
that being, which has not the faculties or opportunity 
necessary to the doing of anything, is, in respect of that 
thing, a being utterly inactive—no agent at all—and 
therefore, as to that act, nothing at all. 

To require, or command, one to do anything is to require 
him to apply a power superior to the resistence to be met 
with in doing it. To require him to apply such a power is the 
same as to require that his power, of such a kind and degree, 
be applied. But if he has no such power, then his power of 
that kind and degree is nothing: and it is nothing that is 
required to be applied. Therefore, nothing is required to be 
done. It is just the same as if a man was commanded to do 
something with his third hand, when he has but two: which 
would be the same as to bid him to do it with no hand, or not 
bid him do it. 


Without more ado, it is a truth confessed by everybody, 
that nobody is obliged to impossibilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the 
two following propositions: 

IIl. Inanimate and inactive beings are capable of no 
obligation: nor merely sensitive of any obligation to act 
upon principles, or motives above sense. 

IV. The obligations of beings intelligent and active must be 
proportionable to their faculties, powers, opportunities; and 
not more. 

V. To endeavor may fitly express the use of all the 
opportunities and powers that any intelligent and active, but 
imperfect, being has to act. For to endeavor is to do what 
one can, and this as every such being may do, wherever he 
stands in the scale of imperfects; so none can do more. One 
may exert his endeavors with greater advantage or success 
than another, yet still they are but endeavors. 

VI. The imputations of moral good and evil to beings 
capable of understanding and acting must be in proportion 
to their endeavors: or, their obligations reach as far as their 
endeavors may. This follows again from what has been said; 
and so does this: 

VII. and lastly, They who are capable of discerning truth, 
though not all truths, and of acting conformably to it, 
though not always or in all cases, are nevertheless obliged 
to do these, as far as they are able: or, it it is the duty of 
such a being sincerely to endeavor to practice reason; not 
to contradict any truth, by word or deed; and in short, to 
treat everything as being what it is. 

Thus the general duties of rational beings, mentioned in or 
resulting from the preceding sections, are brought together 
and finally fixed under the correction or limitation in this last 
proposition. This is the sum of their religion, from which no 
exemption or excuse lies. Everyone can endeavor; everyone 
can do what he can. But in order to that, everyone ought to 
be in earnest, and to exert himself heartily: not stifling his 


own conscience, not dissembling, suppressing, or neglecting 
his own powers. 

And now, needless to me seem those disputes about 
human liberty, with which men have tired themselves and 
the world. The case is much the same as if a man should 
have some great reward or advantage offered to him, if he 
would get up and go to such a place to accept it, or do some 
certain thing for it, and he, instead of going or doing 
anything, falls into a tedious disquisition about his own 
freedom: whether he has the power to stir, or whether he is 
not chained to his seat and necessitated to sit still. The short 
way of knowing this, certainly, is to try. If he can do nothing, 
no labor can be lost; but if he is capable of acting, and does 
not act, the consequences and blame must be justly 
chargeable upon himself. And, | am persuaded, if men would 
be serious, and put forth themselves,191 that their wills are 
not so universally and peremptorily determined by what 
occurs, nor predestination and fate so rigid, 192 but that 
much is left to their own conduct.193 Up and try.164 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand from his 
mouth; if it is, it is also in his power to forbear excess in 
eating and drinking. If he has the command of his own feet, 
SO as to go either this way or that or no whither, as sure he 
has, it is in his power to abstain from ill company and vicious 
places. And so on.1$5 

This suggests a very material thought: that forbearances, 
at least in all ordinary cases, are within our power;i$9 so that 
a man may, if he will, forbear to do that which contradicts 
truth; but where acting is required, that very often is not in 
his power. He may want abilities, or opportunities, and so 
may seem to contradict truth by his omission, which, if his 
infirmities and disadvantages were taken into the account, 
and the case was rightly stated, he would be found not to 
do. 


V 


TRUTHS RELATING TO THE Derry: Or His EXISTENCE, PERFECTION, 
PROVIDENCE, ETC. 


| have shown in what the nature of moral good and evil 
consists: viz. a conformity or disagreement to truth, and 
those things that are coincident with it, reason and 
happiness; also, how truth is discovered: by sense, or 
reason, or both. | shall now specify some of those truths 
which are of greatest importance and influence, and require 
more reasoning to discover them; leaving the rest (common 
matters of fact) to the common ways of finding them. They 
respect principally either the Deity, or ourselves, or the rest 
of mankind. The first sort are the subject of this section. 

|. Where there is a subordination of causes and effects, 
there must necessarily be a cause in nature prior to the rest, 
uncaused. Or thus, Where there is a series, in which the 
existence of one thing depends upon another, the existence 
of this again upon same other, and so upwards, as the case 
shall be, there must be some independent being, upon 
whom it does originally depend. 

If Z (some body) be put into motion by Y, Y by X, and X by 
W, it is plain that X moves Y, and Y moves Z only as they are 
first moved, X by W, and Y by X: that Z, Y, X are moveds, or 
rather Z more Y more X, taken together,197 are one moved; 
that W stands here as the first mover, or author of the 
motion, unmoved by any other; that therefore without W 
there would be a moved without a mover, which is 
absurd;1$8 and lastly, that of what length soever the series 
may be, the case will be ever the same: i.e. if there be no 


First mover,2©2 unmoved, there must be a moved without a 
mover. 

Further, if W, whom we will suppose to be an intelligent 
being, and to have a power of beginning motion, has this 
power originally in himself and independently of all others, 
then, here, not only the first mover in this series, but a First 
being and original cause is found. Because that, which has a 
power of beginning motion independent of any other, is a 
mover independent, and therefore is independent, or has an 
independent existence, since nothing can be a mover 
without being. But if W has not this power independently in 
himself, then he must receive it from some other, upon 
whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a 
power of conferring a faculty of producing motion, originally 
and independently in himself, here will be a First, 
independent cause. And if it can be supposed that he has it 
not thus, and that the series should rise too high for us to 
follow it, yet however we cannot but conclude that there is 
some such cause, upon whom this train of beings and 
powers must depend, if we reason as in the former 
paragraph. For, 

Universally, if Z be any effect whatsoever, proceeding 
from or depending upon Y as the cause of its existence, Y 
upon X, X upon W, it is manifest that the existence of all—Z, 
Y, X—does originally come from W, which stands here as the 
Supreme cause, depending upon nothing: and that, without 
it, X could not be, and consequently neither Y, nor Z. Z, Y, X, 
being all effects (or dependents), or rather Z more Y more X 
one effect, without W there would be an effect without a 
cause. Lastly, let this retrogression from effects to their 
causes be continued ever so far, the same thing will still 
recur, and without such a cause as is before mentioned the 
whole will be an effect without an efficient, or a dependent 
without anything to depend upon: i.e. dependent, and not 
dependent. 


Objection: The series may ascend infinitely, and for that 
reason have no first mover or cause. Answer: If a series of 
bodies moved can be supposed to be infinite, then, taken 
together, it will be equal to an infinite body moved, and this 
moved will not less require a mover than a finite body, but 
infinitely more. If | may not be permitted to place a first 
mover at the top of the series, because it is supposed to be 
infinite and to have no beginning, yet still there must of 
necessity be some cause or author of the motion, 24 
different from all these bodies, because their being (by the 
supposition) no one body in the series that moves the next, 
but only in consequence of its being moved first itself, there 
is no one of them that is not moved, and the whole can be 
considered together but as an infinite body moved, and 
which must therefore be moved by something. 

The same kind of answer holds good in respect of all 
effects and their causes in general. An infinite succession of 
effects will require an infinite efficient, or a cause infinitely 
effective: so far is it from requiring none. 

Suppose a chain! hung down out of the heavens from an 
unknown height, and though every link of it gravitated 
toward the earth, and what it hung upon was not visible, yet 
it did not descend, but kept its situation, and upon this a 
question should arise: “What supported or kept up this 
chain?” Would it be a sufficient answer to say that the first 
(or lowest) link hung upon the second (or that next above 
it), the second, or rather the first and second together, upon 
the third, and so on ad infinitum? For what holds up the 
whole? A chain of ten links would fall down, unless 
something able to bear it hindered; one of twenty, if not 
stayed by something of a yet greater strength, in proportion 
to the increase of weight; and therefore one of /nfinite links 
certainly, if not sustained by something /nfinitely strong, and 
capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it is in a 
chain of causes and effectsł tending, or, as it were, 


gravitating, towards some end. The last (or lowest) depends, 
or (as one may say) is suspended upon, the cause above it; 
this again, if it be not the first cause, is suspended as an 
effect upon something above it, etc 24 And if they should 
be infinite, unless (agreeably to what has been said) there is 
some cause upon which all hang or depend, they would be 
but an infinite effect without an efficient: and to assert there 
is any such thing, would be as great an absurdity as to say 
that a finite or little weight wants something to sustain it, 
but an infinite one or the greatest does not. 

Il. A Cause or Being, that has in nature no superior cause, 
and therefore (by the terms) /s also unproduced, and 
independent, must be self-existent; i.e. existence must be 
essential to him; or, such is his nature, that he cannot but 
be.+ For every being must either either exist of itself, or 
not of itself; that which exists not of itself must derive its 
existence from some other, and so be dependent; but the 
Being mentioned in the proposition is supposed to be 
independent, and uncaused. Therefore He must exist, not 
this way, but the other. The root of His existence can be 
sought for nowhere but in His own nature; to place it 
anywhere else is to make a cause superior to the Supreme. 

IIl. There must be such a Being. For (besides what has 
been said already) if there was not at least one such Being, 
nothing could be at all.1Z9 For the universe could not 
produce itself, nor could any part of it produce itself and 
then produce the rest, because this is supposing a thing to 
act before it /s. 

IV. Such a Being as is before described, must not only be 
eternal, but infinite. Eternal He must be, because there is no 
way by which such a Being can either begin or cease to be, 
existence being of His essence. And infinite He must be, 
because He can be limited by no other as to his existence. 
For if there was any being able to limit Him, He must be 
inferior to that being. He must also in that case be 


dependent, because he must be beholden to that being for 
his being what He is, and that He is not confined within 
narrower limits. Besides, if His presence (whatever the 
manner of it is) was anywhere excluded, He would not be 
there; and if not there, He might be supposed to be not 
elsewhere; and thus he might be supposed not to be at all. 
But such a Being, as is described in proposition Il cannot so 
much as be supposed not to be. 

V. Such a Being is above all things that fall under our 
cognizance, and therefore his manner of existence is above 
all our conceptions. For He is a necessary existent, but 
nothing within our comprehension is of this kind. We know 
no being, but what we can /magine not to be without any 
contradiction or repugnance to nature; nor do we know of 
any besides this Supreme being himself. For with respect to 
Him, indeed we know, by reasoning, that there must be One 
being who cannot be supposed not to be, just as certainly as 
we know there is anything at all; though we cannot know 
Him, and how he exists. Adequate ideas of eternity and 
infinity are above us, us finites.i79 

In inquiring after the causes of things, when we find (or 
suppose) this to be the cause of that, another thing to be 
the cause of this again, and so on, if we can proceed, it may 
always be demanded with respect to the last cause that we 
can comprehend, "What is the cause of that?" So that it is 
not possible for us to terminate our inquiries of this kind but 
in something which is to us incomprehensible. And therefore 
the Supreme cause must certainly be such.i&? But though it 
is impossible for us to have an adequate notion of his 
manner of existence, yet we may be sure that, 

VI. He exists in a manner which is perfect. For He, who 
exists of himself, depends in no regard upon any other, and 
(as being a Supreme cause) is the fountain of existence to 
other beings, must exist in the uppermost and best manner 
of existing. And not only so, but (since He is infinite and 


illimited) He must exist in the best manner ///imitedly and 
infinitely. Now to exist thus is infinite goodness of existence, 
and to exist in a manner infinitely good is to be perfect. 

VII. There can be but One such Being.12+ That is, as it 
appears by proposition Ill that there must be at least one 
independent Being, such as is mentioned in proposition |, so 
now that in reality there is but One.484 Because his manner 
of existence being perfect and illimited, that manner of 
being (if | may speak so) is exhausted by Him, or belongs 
solely to Him.183 If any other could partake with Him in it, He 
must want what that other had; be deficient and limited. 
Infinite and illimited enclose all.184 

If there could be two Beings, each by himself absolutely 
perfect, they must be either of the same or of different 
natures. Of the same they cannot be, because thus, both 
being infinite, their existences would be concident: that is, 
they would be but the same or one. Nor can they be of 
different natures, because if their natures were opposite or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and 
everywhere meeting the one with the other), the one would 
just destroy or be the negation of the other;185 and if they 
are supposed to be only different, not opposite, then if they 
differ as disparates, there must be some genus above them, 
which cannot be; and however they differ, they can only be 
said, at most, to be beings perfect in their respective kinds. 
But this is not to be absolutely perfect; it is only to be 
perfect in this or that respect: and to be only thus implies 
imperfection in other respects. 

What has been here said is, methinks, sufficient to ruin the 
Manichean cause and exclude the independent principle of 
evil. For if we cannot account for the existence of that evil 
which we find, by experience, to be in the world, it is but one 
instance out of many of our ignorance. There may be 
reasons for it, though we do not know them. And certainly 
no such experience must make us deny axioms or truths 


equally certain.48© There are, besides, some things relating 
to this subject which deserve our attention. For as to moral 
good and evil, they seem to depend upon ourselves.+24 If we 
do but endeavor, the most we can, to do what we ought, we 
Shall not be guilty of not doing it (Section IV), and therefore 
it is our fault, and not to be charged upon any other 
being,288 if guilt and evil be introduced by our neglect or 
abuse of our own liberty and powers.1$? Then as to physical 
evil: without it much physical good would be lost, the one 
necessarily inferring the other.139 Some things seem to be 
evil, which would not appear to be such if we could see 
through the whole contexture of things.42 There are not 
more evil than good things in the world, but surely more of 
the latter.122 Many evils of this kind, as well as of the former, 
come by our own fault; some perhaps by way of punishment, 
some of physic, 122 and some as the means to happiness not 
otherwise to be obtained. And if there is a future state, that 
which seems to be wrong now may be rectified hereafter. To 
all which more may yet be added. As: that matter is not 
capable of perfection, and therefore where that is 
concerned, there must be imperfections, and consequently 
evils.194 So that to ask why God permits evil, is to ask why 
he permits a material world, or such a being as man is:422 
endowed indeed with some noble faculties, but encumbered 
at the same time with bodily passions and propensions. Nay, 
| know not whether it be not to ask why He permits any 
imperfect being, and that is, any being at all—which is a 
bold demand, and the answer to it lies perhaps too deep for 
us. If this world be designed for a palaestra, where men22& 
are to exercise their faculties and their virtues, and by that 
prepare themselves for a superior statei?7 (and who can say 
it is not?), there must be difficulties and temptations, 
occasions and opportunities for this exercise. Lastly, if there 
are evils of which men know not the true origin, yet if they 
would but seriously reflect upon the many marks of reason, 


wisdom, and goodness everywhere to be observed, in 
instances which they do or may understand, they could 
scarce doubt but the same things prevailed in those which 
they do not understand. If | should meet with a book, the 
author of which | found had disposed his matter in beautiful 
order, and treated his subjects with reason and exactness, 
but at last, as | read on, came to a few leaves written ina 
language which I did not know: in this case I should close 
the book with a full persuasion that the same vein of good 
sense which showed itself in the former and much greater 
part of it, ran through the other also, especially having 
arguments a priori which obliged me to believe that the 
author of it all was the same person. This | should certainly 
do, rather than deny the force of those arguments in order to 
assert two authors of the same book. But the evil principle 
has led me too far out of my way, therefore to return: 

VIII. A// other beings depend upon that Being mentioned in 
the foregoing propositions for their existence. For since 
there can be but one perfect and independent being, the 
rest must be imperfect and dependent; and since there is 
nothing else upon which they can ultimately depend, 
besides Him, upon Him they must and do depend. 

IX. He is therefore the Author of nature; nor can anything 
be, or be done, but what He either causes (immediately or 
mediately) or permits. Al beings (by the last) depend upon 
Him for their existence; upon whom depends their existence, 
upon him also must depend the intrinsic manner of their 
existence, or the natures of these beings; and again, upon 
whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend the 
necessary effects and consequences of their being, and 
being such as they are in themselves. Then, as to the acts of 
such of them as may be free agents, and the effects of them, 
He is indeed notthe Author of those, because, by the terms 
and supposition, they proceed from agents who have no 
necessity imposed upon them by Him to act either this or 
that way. But yet however these free agents must depend 


upon Him as such: from Him they derive their power of 
acting, and it is He who permits them to use their liberty, 
though many times, through their own fault, they use it 
amiss. And, lastly, as to the nature of those relations which 
lie between ideas or things really existing, or which arise 
from facts already done and past, these result from the 
natures of the things themselves—all which the Supreme 
being either causes or permits (as before). For since things 
can be but in one manner at once, and their mutual 
relations, ratios, agreements, disagreements, etc. are 
nothing but their manners of being with respect to each 
other, the natures of these relations will be determined by 
the natures of the things. 

From hence, now it appears that whatever expresses the 
existences or nonexistences of things, and their mutual 
relations as they are, is true by the constitution of nature; 
and if so, it must also be agreeable to His perfect 
comprehension of all truth, and to His will, who is at the 
head of it. Though the act of A (some free agent) is the 
effect of his liberty, and can only be said to be permitted by 
the Supreme being; yet when it is once done, the relation 
between the doer and the deed, the agreement there is 
between A and the idea of one who has committed such a 
fact, is a fixed relation. From thenceforward it will always be 
predicable of him, that he was the doer of it: and if anyone 
should deny this, he would go counter to nature and that 
great Author of it, whole existence is now proved. And thus 
those arguments in section |, proposition IV which turned 
only upon a supposition that there was such a Being, are 
here confirmed and made absolute. 

X. The one supreme and perfect Being, upon whom the 
existence of all other beings and their powers originally 
depend, is that Being whom I mean by the word “God.” 

There are other truths still remaining in relation to the 
Deity, which we may know, and which are necessary to be 
known by us, if we would endeavor to demean ourselves 


toward Him according to truth and what He is. And, they are 
such as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His 
nature and attributes, but also may serve at the same time 
as further proof of His existence, and an amplification of 
some things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 

XI. God cannot be corporeal: or, there can be no corporeity 
in God. There are many things in matter utterly inconsistent 
with the nature of such a Being as it has been demonstrated 
God must be. 

Matter exists in parts, every one of which, by the term, is 
imperfect;198 but in a Being absolutely perfect, there can be 
nothing that is imperfect. 

These parts, though they are many times kept closely 
united by some occult influence, are in truth so many 
distinct bodies, which may, at least in our imagination, be 
disjoined or placed otherwise; nor can we have any idea of 
matter, which does not imply a natural discerpibility and 
susceptivity of various shapes and modifications: i.e. 
mutability seems to be essential to it. But God, existing in a 
manner that is perfect, exists in a manner that must be 
uniform, always one and the same, and in nature 
unchangeable. 

Matter is incapable of acting, passive only, and stupid: 
which are defects that can never be ascribed to him who is 
the First cause or Prime agent, the Supreme intellect, and 
altogether perfect. 

Then, if He is corporeal, wherever there is a vacuum, He 
must be excluded, and so becomes a being bounded, finite, 
and, as it were, full of chasms. 

Lastly, there is no matter or body which may not be 
supposed not to be; whereas the idea of God, or that Being 
upon whom all others depend, involves in it existence. 

XII. Neither infinite space, nor infinite duration, nor matter 
infinitely extended or eternally existing, nor any, nor all of 
these taken together, can be God.199 For, 


Space, taken separately from the things which possess 
and fill it, is but an empty scene or vacuum; and to say that 
infinite space is God, or that God is infinite space, is to say 
that He is an infinite vacuum, than which nothing can be 
more absurd or blasohemous. How can space, which is but a 
vast void, rather the negation of all things than positively 
anything, a kind of diffused nothing; how can this, | say, be 
the First cause, etc. or indeed any cause? What attributes 
besides penetrability and extension, what excellencies, what 
perfections is it capable of 7222 

As infinite space cannot be God, though He be excluded 
from no place or space; so, though He is eternal, yet eternity 
or infinite duration itself is not God.291 For duration, 
abstracted from all durables, is nothing actually existing by 
itself: it is the duration of a being, not a being. 

Infinite space and duration, taken together, cannot be 
God: because an interminable space of infinite duration is 
still nothing but eternal space, and that is at most but an 
eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved that corporeity is 
inconsistent with Divine perfection, though matter should be 
infinitely extended or there should be an infinite quantity of 
it, yet still, wherever it is, it carries this inconsistence along 
with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this 
alter the nature of it. This only supposes it to be eternally 
what it is, i.e. eternally incapable of Divine perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extension (or 
space) and duration too, yet still, so long as matter is 
matter, it must always and everywhere be incapable of 
Divinity. 

Lastly, not the universe, or sum total of finite beings, can 
be God. For if it is, then everything is divine, everything 
God, or of God; and so all things together must make but 
one being.292 But the contrary to this we see: there being 


evidently many beings distinct, and separable one from 
another, and independent each of other. Nay, this distinction 
and separation of existence, besides what we see without us, 
we may even feel within ourselves. We are severally 
conscious to ourselves of the individuation and distinction of 
our own minds from all other: nor is there anything of which 
we can be more certain. Were we all the same being, and 
had one mind, as in that case we must have, thoughts could 
not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of any one person, 
but they must be common acts of the whole mind, and there 
could be but one conscience common to us all.292 Besides, if 
all things conjunctly are God or the Perfect being (I dread 
the mention of such things, though it be in order to refute 
them), how comes this remarkable instance of imperfection, 
among many others, to cleave to us: that we should not 
know even ourselves, and what we are?294 |n short, no 
collection of beings can be one being; and therefore not 
God. And the universe itself is but a collection of distinct 
beings.29»- 

XIII. /t is so far from being true that God is corporeal, that 
there could be no such thing as either matter or motion, if 
there was not some Superior being upon whom they 
depended. Or, God is such a being, that without Him there 
could be neither matter nor motion. This must be true of 
matter, because it has been proved already that there can 
be but one independent being, that he is incorporeal, and 
that the existence of all other beings must depend upon 
Him. But the same thing may be proved otherwise: If matter 
(I mean the existence of it) does not depend upon 
something above it, it must be an independent being; and if 
an independent being, a necessary being; and then there 
could be no such thing as a vacuum, but all bodies must be 
perfectly solid; and, more than that, the whole world could 
be but one such body, five times as firm as brass, and 
incapable of all motion. For that being which exists 


necessarily does necessarily exist: that is, it cannot not 
exist. But in a vacuum matter does not exist. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, necessary being, 
and exists of itself, this must be true of every particle of it; 
and if so, there could not only be no vacuum, but every 
particle must be everywhere. For it could not be limited to 
occupy only a place of such certain dimensions by its own 
nature, since this confinement of existence within certain 
bounds implies nonexistence in other places, beyond those 
bounds, and is equal to a negation of existence; and when 
existence is essential to any being, a negation of existence 
cannot be so. Nor, in the next place, could its existence be 
limited by anything else, because it is supposed to have its 
existence only of itself: i.e. to have a principle of existence 
in itself, or to have an existence that is not dependent upon 
or obnoxious to any other. 

And, | may add still, if matter be self-existent, | do not see, 
not only how it comes to be restrained to a place of some 
certain capacity, but also how it comes to be limited in other 
respects, or why it should not exist in a manner that is in all 
respects perfect. So that thus it appears, matter must derive 
its existence from some other being, who causes it to be just 
what it is. And the being who can do this must be God. 

It is to no purpose to object here that one cannot conceive 
how the existence of matter can be derived from another 
being. For God, being above our conceptions, the manner in 
which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, 
must also be inconceivable. Reason discovers that this 
visible world must owe its existence to some invisible 
Almighty being: i.e. it discovers this to be fact, and we must 
not deny facts because we know not how they are effected. 
It is far from being new, that our faculties should disclose to 
us the existence of things, and then drop us in our inquiry 
how they are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion: without a First cause, such as has been 
described, there could be none; and much less such motions 


as we see in the world. This may be immediately deduced 
from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itself could not 
be without such a cause, it is certain motion, which is an 
affection of matter, could never be. 

But further, there could be no motion, unless either there 
be in matter itself a power of beginning it; or it is 
communicated from body to body in an infinite succession, 
or in a circle, and so has no beginning; or else is produced 
by some incorporeal being, or beings. Now as hardy as men 
are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, though 
never so repugnant to reason, | can hardly believe anyone 
will assert that a parcel of mere matter (let it be great or 
small, of any figure whatsoever, etc.) left altogether to itself, 
could ever of itself begin to move. If there is any such bold 
assertor, let him fix his eyes upon some lump of matter, e.g. 
a stone, piece of timber, or a clod (cleared of all animals), 
and peruse it well; and then, ask himself seriously whether it 
is possible for him in earnest to believe that that stone, log, 
or clod, though nothing corporeal or incorporeal should 
excite or meddle with it, might some time or other of itself 
begin to creep. However, to be short, a power of beginning 
motion is not in the idea of matter. It is passive, as we see, to 
the impressions of motion, and susceptive of it, but cannot 
produce it. On the contrary, it will always persist uniformly 
in its present state, either of rest or motion, if nothing stirs, 
diverts, accelerates, or stops it. Nor is there anything in all 
physics better settled than that which is called vis inertiz or 
the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, without any 
First mover, or immaterial cause of motion, has been proved 
impossible, proposition l. 

The supposition of a perpetual motion in a circle is 
begging the question. For if A moves B, B moves C, and so 
on to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the same as to say that 


A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D,... Z: that is, A 
moves itself, or can begin motion.296 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally 
from some mover incorporeal, which must be either that 
Supreme and self-existing spirit himself, who is God, or such 
as will put us into the way how to find that there is such a 
Being (turn back to proposition 1). 

If we consider ourselves, and the voluntary motions begun 
by us, we may there see the thing exemplified. We move our 
bodies, or some members of them, and by these move other 
things, as they again do others, and know these motions to 
spring from the operations of our minds; but then we know 
also, that we have not an independent power of creating 
motion. If we had, it could not be so limited as our 
locomotive faculties are, nor confined to small quantities 
and certain circumstances only: we should have had it from 
eternity, nor could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are 
necessitated to look up and acknowledge some Higher 
being, who is able not only to produce motion, but to impart 
a faculty of producing it. 

And if the petty motions of us mortals afford arguments for 
the being of a God, much more may those greater motions 
we see in the world, and the phenomena attending them: I 
mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies. For 
these must be put into motion, either by one common 
mighty Mover, acting upon them immediately, or by causes 
and laws of His appointment, or by their respective movers, 
who, for reasons to which you can by this time be no 
stranger, must depend upon some Superior, that furnish 
them with the power of doing this. And granting it to be 
done either of these ways, we can be at no great distance 
from a demonstration of the existence of a Deity. 

It may perhaps be said that though matter has not the 
power of moving itself, yet it has an attractive force by 
which it can move other parts of matter, so that all matter 


equally moves and is moved. But, allowing those things 
which are now usually ascribed to attraction, we shall still be 
necessitated to own some Superior being whose influence 
mixes itself with matter, and operates upon it, or at least 
who, some way or other, imparts this force. For attraction, 
according to the true sense of the word, supposes one body 
to act upon another at a distance, or where it is not; but 
nothing can be an agent, where it is not at all. Matter can 
act only by contact, impelling contiguous bodies, when it is 
put into motion by something else, or resisting those which 
strike against it, when it is at rest. And this it does as matter: 
i.e. by being impenetrable to other matter; but attraction is 
not of the nature or idea of matter. So that what is called 
“attraction,” is so called only because the same things 
happen as if the parts of matter did mutually attract; but in 
truth this can only be an effect of something which acts 
upon or by matter according to a certain law. The parts of 
matter seem not only to gravitate towards each other, but 
many of them to fly each other. Now these two contrary 
motions and seeming qualities cannot both proceed from 
matter gua matter; cannot both be of the nature of it: and 
therefore they must be owing to some external cause, or to 
some other being, which excites in them this as it were love 
and discord.297 

Besides, as to the revolution of a planet about the sun, 
mere gravitation is not sufficient to produce that effect. It 
must be compounded with a motion of projection, to keep 
the planet from falling directly into the sun, and bring it 
about; and from what hand, | desire to know, comes this 
other motion (or direction)? Who impressed it? 

What a vast field for contemplation is here opened! Such 
regions of matter about us, in which there is not the least 
particle that does not carry with it an argument of God's 
existence; not the least stick or straw, or other trifle that 


falls to the ground, but shows it; not the slightest motion 
produced, the least whisper of the air, but tells it. 

XIV. The frame and constitution of the world, the 
magnificence of it, the various phenomena and kinds of 
beings, the uniformity observed in the productions of things, 
the uses and ends for which they serve, etc., do all show 
that there is some Almighty designer, an infinite wisdom 
and power at the top of all these things: such marks there 
are of both.299 or, God is that Being, without whom such a 
frame or constitution of the world, such a magnificence in it, 
etc., could not be. In order to prove to anyone the grandness 
of this fabric of the world, one needs only to bid him 
consider the sun, with that insupportable glory and lustre 
that surrounds it; to demonstrate the vast distance, 
magnitude, and heat of it; to represent to him the chorus of 
planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in their several 
orbits about it, affording a regular variety of aspects, 
guarded some of them by secondary planets, and, as it were, 
emulating the state of the sun, and probably all possessed 
by proper inhabitants; to remind him of those surprising 
visits the comets make us, the large trains, or uncommon 
splendor, which attends them, the far country they come 
from, and the curiosity and horror they excite not only 
among us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who also 
may be up to see the entry and progress of these ministers 
of fate;299 to direct his eye and contemplation through those 
azure fields and vast regions above him, up to the fixed 
stars, that radiant numberless host of heaven, and to make 
him understand how unlikely a thing it is that they should 
be placed there only to adorn and bespangle a canopy over 
our heads (though that would be a great piece of 
magnificence too), and much less to supply the places of so 
many glowworms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or 
even to all our fellow-planets; to convince him, that they are 
rather so many other suns, with their several regions and 


sets of planets about them; to show him, by the help of 
glasses, still more and more of these fixed lights, and to 
beget in him an apprehension of their unaccountable 
numbers, and of those immense spaces that lie retired 
beyond our utmost reach and even imagination—I say, one 
needs but to do this, and explain to him such things as are 
now known almost to everybody, and by it to show that if 
the world be not infinite, it is infinito similis i9 and therefore 
sure a magnificent structure, and the work of an infinite 
Architect. But if we could take a view of all the particulars 
contained within that astonishing compass, which we have 
thus hastily run over, how would wonders multiply upon us? 
Every corner, every part of the world is as it were made up of 
other worlds. If we look upon this, our seat (I mean this 
earth), what scope is here for admiration? The great variety 
of mountains, hills, valleys, plains, rivers, seas, trees, plants! 
The many tribes of different animals with which it is flocked! 
The multifarious inventions and works of one of these; that 
is, of us men, etc. And yet when all these (heaven and earth) 
are surveyed as nicely as they can be by the help of our 
unassisted senses, and even of telescopical glasses, by the 
assistance of good microscopes in very small parts of matter 
as many new wonders? may perhaps be discovered, as 
those already observed: new kingdoms of animals, new 
architecture and curiosity of work. So that, as before our 
senses and even conception fainted in those vast journeys 
we were obliged to take in considering the expanse of the 
universe, so here again they fail us in our researches into the 
principles and consistuent parts of it. Both the beginnings 
and the ends of things, the least and the greatest, all 
conspire to baffle us, and, which way ever we prosecute our 
inquiries, we still fall in with fresh subjects of amazement, 
and fresh reasons to believe that there are indefinitely still 
more, and more behind, that will forever escape our eagerest 
pursuits and deepest penetration. 


This mighty building is not only thus grand, and the 
appearances stupendous in it, but the manner in which 
things are effected is commonly unintelligible, and their 
causes too profound for us. There are indeed many things in 
nature which we know, and some of which we seem to know 
the causes, but, alas! how few are these with respect to the 
whole sum? And the causes which we assign, what are they? 
Commonly such, as can only be expressed in general terms, 
while the bottoms of things remain unfathomable. Such as 
have been collected from experience, but could scarcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments a priori, to be capable 
of rendering such effects; and yet till causes are known after 
that manner, they are not thoroughly understood. Such, as 
seem disproportionate and too little, and are so insufficient 
and unsatisfactory, that one cannot but be inclined to think 
that something immaterial and invisible must be 
immediately concerned. In short, we know many times that 
such a thing will have such an effect, or perhaps that such 
an effect is produced by such a cause, but the manner how 
we know not, or but grossly, and if such an hypothesis be 
true. It is impossible for us to come at the true principles of 
things, or to see into the economy of the finest part of 
nature and workings of the first springs. The causes that 
appear to us, are but effects of other causes; the vessels of 
which the bodies of plants and animals consist, are made up 
of other, smaller vessels; the subtlest parts of matter which 
we have any notion of (as animal spirits, or particles of 
light), have the/r parts, and may for ought we know be 
compound bodies; and, as to the substances themselves of 
all these things, and their internal constitution, they are hid 
from our eyes. Our philosophy dwells in the surface of 
nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourselves cannot but be 
witnesses that there are stated methods, as so many set 
forms of proceeding, which things punctually and religiously 
keep to. The same causes, circumstanced in the same 


manner, have always the same success; all the species of 
animals among us, are made according to one general idea; 
and so are those of plants also, and even minerals: no new 
ones are brought forth or arisen anywhere, and the old are 
preserved and continued by the old ways. 

Lastly, it appears, | think plainly enough, in the parts and 
model of the world, that there is a contrivance and a respect 
to certain reasons and ends. How the sun is posited near the 
middle of our system for the more convenient dispensing of 
his benign influences to the planets moving about him; how 
the plain of the earth’s equator intersects that of her orbit, 
and makes a proper angle with it, in order to diversify the 
year and create a useful variety of seasons, and many other 
things of this kind, though a thousand times repeated, will 
always be pleasing meditations to good men and true 
scholars. Who can observe the vapors to ascend, especially 
from the sea, meet above in clouds, and fall again after 
condensation, and not understand this to be a kind of 
distillation in order to clear the water of its grosser salts, and 
then by rains and dews to supply the fountains and rivers 
with fresh and wholesome liquor, to nourish the vegetables 
below by showers which descend in drops as from a 
watering-pot upon a garden, etc.; who can view the 
structure of a plant or animal, the indefinite number of their 
fibers and fine vessels, the formation of larger vessels and 
the several members out of them, and the apt disposition of 
all these, the way laid out for the reception and distribution 
of nutriment, the effect this nutriment has in extending the 
vessels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth 
and expansion, continuing the motion of the several fluids, 
repairing the decays of the body, and preserving life; who 
can take notice of the several faculties of animals, their arts 
of saving and providing for themselves, or the ways in which 
they are provided for, the uses of plants to animals, and of 
some animals to others, particularly to mankind, the care 
taken that the several species should be propagated out of 


their proper seeds (without confusion),212 the strong 
inclinations implanted in animals for that purpose, their love 
of their young, and the like; | say, who can do this, and not 
see a design, in such regular pieces, so nicely wrought, and 
so preserved? If there was but one animal, and in that case it 
could not be doubted but that his eyes were made that he 
might see with them, his ears that he might hear with them, 
and so on, through at least the most considerable parts of 
him; if it can much less be doubted, when the same things 
are repeated in the individuals of all the tribes of animals; if 
the like observations may be made with respect to 
vegetables, and other things; and if all these kinds of things, 
and therefore much more their particulars, upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are inconceivably numerous (as most 
evidently they are), one cannot but be convinced from that, 
which is so very obvious to every understanding, and plainly 
runs through the nobler parts of the visible world, that not 
only they, but other things, even those that seem to be less 
noble, have their ends too, though not so well understood. 

And now, since we cannot suppose the parts of matter to 
have contrived this wonderful form of a world among 
themselves, and then by agreement to have taken their 
respective posts, and pursued constant ends by certain 
methods and measures concerted (because these are acts of 
which they are not capable), there must be some other 
Being, whose wisdom and power are equal to such a mighty 
work as is the structure and preservation of the world. There 
must be some almighty Mind, who models and adorns it, lays 
the causes of things so deep, prescribes them such uniform 
and steady laws, destines and adapts them to certain 
purposes, and makes one thing to fit and answer to 
another.213 

That such a beautiful scheme, such a just and geometrical 
arrangement of things, composed of innumerable parts, and 
placed as the offices and uses and wants of the several 


beings require, through such an immense extent, should be 
the effect of chance only, is a conceit so prodigiously absurd 
that certainly no one can espouse it heartily, who 
understands the meaning of that word. “Chance” seems to 
be only a term by which we express our ignorance of the 
cause of anything. For when we say anything comes “by 
chance,” we do not mean that it had no other cause, but 
only that we do not know the true cause which produced it, 
or interposed in such a manner as to make that fall out 
which was not expected. Nor can | think that anybody has 
such an idea of chance, as to make it an agent or really 
existing and acting cause of anything, and much less sure of 
all things. Whatever events or effects there are, they must 
proceed from some agent or cause, which is either free or 
not free (that is, necessary). If it be free, it wills what it 
produces, and therefore that which is produced is produced 
with design, not by chance. If it acts necessarily, the event 
must necessarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For 
that which is by accident or chance only, might not have 
been; or, it is an accident only that it is. There can be 
therefore no such cause as chance. And to omit a great deal 
that might yet be said, matter is indefinitely divisible, and 
the first particles (or atoms) of which it consists must be 
small beyond all our apprehension; and the chances that 
must all hit to produce one individual of any species of 
material beings (if only chance was concerned), must 
consequently be indefinitely many; and if space be also 
indefinitely extended, and the number of those individuals 
(not to say of the species themselves) which lie dispersed in 
it indefinite, the chances required to the production of them 
all, or of the universe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite 
quantity drawn into another. We may well call them infinite. 
And then, to say that anything cannot happen unless 
infinite chances coincide, is the same as to say there are 
infinite chances against the happening of it, or odds that it 
will not happen; and this, again, is the same as to say it is 


impossible to happen, since if there be a possibility that it 
may happen, the hazard is not infinite. The world therefore 
cannot be the child of chance.214 He must be little 
acquainted with the works of nature, who is not sensible how 
delicate and fine they are; and the finer they are, the grosser 
were those of Epicurus.2+2 

If it should be objected that many things seem to be 
useless, many births are monstrous, or the like, such 
answers as these may be made: The uses of some things are 
known to some men, and not to others; the uses of some are 
known now, that were not known to anybody formerly; the 
uses of many may be discovered hereafter; and those of 
some other things may forever remain unknown to all men, 
and yet be in nature, as much as those discovered were 
before their discovery, or are now in respect of them who 
know them not. Things have not, therefore, no uses, because 
they are concealed from us. Nor is nature irregular, or 
without method, because there are some seeming deviations 
from the common rule. These are generally the effects of 
that influence which free agents and various circumstances 
have upon natural productions, which may be deformed or 
hurt by external impressions, heterogeneous matter 
introduced, or disagreeable and unnatural motions excited; 
and if the case could be truly put, it would no doubt appear 
that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws of nature have 
as regular an effect), when a monster is produced, as when 
the usual issue in common cases. Under these 
circumstances the monster is the genuine issue: that is, in 
the same circumstances there would always be the same 
kind of production. And, therefore, if things are now and 
then misshaped, this infers no unsteadiness or mistake in 
nature. Besides, the magnificence of the world admits of 
some perturbations; not to say, requires some variety. The 
question is: Could all those things, which we do know to 
have uses and ends, and to the production of which such 


wonderful contrivance and the combinations of so many 
things are required, be produced, and method and regularity 
be preserved so far as it is, if nothing but blind chance 
presided over all? Are not the innumerable instances of 
things which are undeniably made with reference to certain 
ends, and of those which are propagated and repeated by 
the same constant methods, enough to convince us that 
there are ends proposed, and rules observed, even where we 
do not see them? And, lastly, if we should descend to 
particulars, what are those seemingly useless or monstrous 
productions in respect of the rest, that plainly declare the 
ends for which they were intended, and that come into the 
world by the usual ways, with the usual perfection of their 
several kinds? If the comparison could be made, | verily 
believe these would be found to be almost infinituple of the 
other, which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 
They, who content themselves with words, may ascribe the 
formation of the world to "fate" or "nature," as well as to 
chance, or better. And yet fate, in the first place, is nothing 
but a series of events, considered as necessarily following in 
some certain order, or of which it has always been true that 
they would be in their determinate times and places. It is 
called indeed a series of causes,22© but then they are such 
causes as are also effects—all of them, if there is no First 
cause—and may be taken for such. So that in this 
description is nothing like such a cause as is capable of 
giving this form to the world. A series of events is the same 
with events happening seriatim: which words declare 
nothing concerning the cause of that concatenation of 
events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, necessity are but 
circumstances of things that come to pass, not causes of 
their existence, or of their being as they are. On the 
contrary, some external and superior cause must be 
supposed to put the series in motion, to project the order, to 


connect the causes and effects, and to /mpose the 
necessity.217 
Then for "nature," 


1. If it be used for the intrinsic manner of existing—that 
constitution, make, or disposition, with which anything 
is produced or born, and from which result those 
properties, powers, inclinations, passions, qualities, and 
manners, which are called natural (and sometimes 
"nature"), in opposition to such as are acquired, 
adventitious, or forced (which use is common)—then to 
say that nature formed anything, or gave it its manner of 
existence, is to say that it formed itself, or that the effect 
is the efficient.219 Besides, how can manner (manner of 
existing) be the cause of existing, or properly do 
anything. An agent is an acting being, some substance, 
not a manner of being. 

2. If it be used in that other sense, by which it stands for 
the /deas of things, what they are in themselves, and 
what in their circumstances, causes, consequences, 
respects; or, in short, that which determines them to be 
of this or that kind (as when we say, the nature of 
justice212 requires this or that, i.e. the idea of justice 
requires or supposes it; a crime is of such a nature, that 
is, bears such a respect to the law, and is attended with 
such circumstances; or the like): then none of these 
senses can do an atheist any service. 

3. If it be used for the worla229 (as, the laws of nature may 
be understood to be the laws of the world, by which it is 
governed, and the phenomena in it produced; after the 
same manner of speaking as when we say, the laws of 
England, France, etc.) then it stands for that very thing, 
the former and architect of which is the object of our 
inquiry, and therefore cannot be that architect itself. 
Under this sense may be comprehended that, when it 


denotes reality of existence, as when it is said that such 
a thing is not in nature (not to be found in the world). 

4. If it signifies the forementioned laws themselves, or that 
course in which things by virtue of these laws proceed 
(as when the effects of these laws are styled the works of 
nature), then, laws suppose some legislator, and are 
posterior to that of which they are the laws. There can 
be no laws of any nation, till the people are of which that 
nation consists. 

5. If it be used after the same manner as the word "habit" 
frequently is, to which many things are ascribed (just as 
they are to nature), though it be nothing existing 
distinct from the habits which particular men or beings 
contract, then nature is a kind of abstract notion, which 
can do nothing. Perhaps "nature" may be put for 
natures, all natures, after the manner of a collective 
noun; or it may be mentioned as an agent only as we 
personify virtues and attributes, either for variety, or the 
shorter and more convenient expressing of things. 

6. Lastly, if it denotes the Author of nature, or God221 (the 
effect seeming, though by a hard metonymy in this case, 
to be put for the efficient), then, to Him it is that I 
ascribe the formation of the world, etc. 


To all which | must subjoin that there is an unaccountable 
liberty taken in the use of this word, and that frequently it is 
used merely as a word, and nothing more, they who use it 
not knowing themselves what they mean by it.222 However, 
in no sense can it supersede the being of a Deity. 

XV. Life, sense, agitation, and the faculties of our own 
minds show the existence of some superior Being from 
whom they are derived, Or, God is that Being, without whom 
neither could these be, any more than the things before 
mentioned. That they cannot flow from the nature of any 
matter about us, as matter, or from any modification, size, or 
motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be 


proved more fully afterwards. And that our souls themselves 
are not self-existent, nor hold their faculties independently 
of all other beings, follows from propositions IV and VII. 
Therefore, we must necessarily be indebted for what we 
have, of this kind, to some great Benefactor who is the 
fountain of them. For, since we are conscious that we have 
them, and yet have them not of ourselves, we must have 
them from some other. 

A man has little reason, God knows, to fancy the 
suppositum of his life, sense, and cogitative faculties to be 
an independent being, when he considers how transitory 
and uncertain at best his life and all his enjoyments are: 
what he is, whence he came, and whither he is going.222 The 
mind acts not, or in the most imperceptible manner, in 
animalculo, or the seminal state of a man; only as a principle 
of vegetation in the state of an embryon; and as a sensitive 
soul in the state of infancy, at least for some time, in which 
we are rather below than above many other animals. By 
degrees indeed, with age and exercise and proper 
opportunities, it seems to open itself, find its own talents, 
and ripen into a rational being. But then it reasons not 
without labor, and is forced to take many tedious steps in 
the pursuit of truth; finds all its powers subject to great 
eclipses and diminutions, in the time of sleep, indisposition, 
sickness, etc., and at best reaching but a few objects in 
respect of all that are in the immensity of the universe; and, 
lastly, is obnoxious to many painful sensations and 
reflections. Had the soul of man the principle of its own 
existence and faculties within itself, clear of all dependence, 
it could not be liable to all these limitations and defects, to 
all these alterations and removes from one state to another: 
it must certainly be constant to itself, and persist in a 
uniform manner of being. 

There may be, perhaps, who will say, that the soul, 
together with life, sense, etc., are propagated by traduction 


from parents to children, from them to their children again, 
and so from eternity,224 and that therefore nothing can be 
collected from the nature of them as to the existence of a 
Deity. Answer: if there could be such a traduction, yet to 
Suppose one traduced to come from another traduced, and 
so ab aeterno, without any further account of the original of 
mankind, or taking in any author of this traductive power, is 
the same as to suppose an infinite series of moveds without 
a mover, or of effects without a cause, the absurdity of which 
is shown already, proposition |. But concerning this matter, | 
cannot but think further, after the following manner: What is 
meant by tradux animae ought to be clearly explained, for it 
is not easy to conceive how thought, or thinking substances, 
can be propagated after the manner of branches, or in any 
manner that can be analogous to it, or even warrant a 
metaphorical use of that phrase.222 It should also be told 
whether this traduction be made from one or from both the 
parents. If from one, from which of them is it? And if from 
both, then the same tradux, or branch, must always proceed 
from two stocks, which is a thing, | presume, that can 
nowhere else be found, nor has any parallel in nature. And 
yet such a thing may much better be supposed of vines, or 
plants, than of thinking beings, who are simple and 
uncompounded substances.229 

This opinion of the traduction of souls seems to me to 
stand upon an unsound foundation. For | take it to be 
grounded chiefly on these two things: the similitude there is 
between the features, humors, and abilities of children and 
those of their parents;227 and the difficulty men find in 
forming the notion of a spirit.228 For, from hence, they are 
apt to conclude that there can be no other substance but 
matter, and that the soul, resulting from some disposition of 
the body, or some part of it, or being some merely material 
appendix to it, must attend it, and come along with it from 


the parent or parents; and as there is a derivation of the one, 
so there must be also of the other at the same time. 

Now the former of these is not always true, as it ought to 
be to make the argument valid. Nothing more common than 
to see children differ from their parents, in their 
understandings, inclinations, shapes, complexions, and (I 
am sure) one from another. And this dissimilitude has as 
much force to prove there is not a traduction, as similitude, 
whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. Besides, 
it seems to me not hard to account for some likeness without 
the help of traduction. It is visible the meat and drink men 
take, the air they breathe, the objects they see, the sounds 
they hear, the company they keep, etc., will create changes 
in them, sometimes with respect to their intellectuals, 
sometimes to their passions and humors, and sometimes to 
their health and other circumstances of their bodies: and yet 
the original stamina and fundamental parts of the man 
remain still the same. If then the semina, out of which 
animals are produced, are (as | doubt not) animalcula 
already formed,222 which, being distributed about, 
especially in some opportune places, are taken in with 
aliment, or perhaps the very air, being separated in the 
bodies of the males by strainers proper to every kind, and 
then lodged in their seminal vessels, do there receive some 
kind of addition and influence, and being thence transferred 
into the wombs of the females, are there nourished more 
plentifully, and grow, till they become too big to be longer 
confined;222 | say, if this be the case, why may not the 
nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by 
their vessels, and of the same kind with that with which they 
themselves are nourished, be the same in great measure to 
the animalcula and embrya that it is to them, and 
consequently very much assimilate their young, without the 
derivation of anything else from them? Many impressions 
may be made upon the faetus, and many tinctures given to 


the fluids communicated to it from the parents, and yet it, 
the animal itself, may not be originally begun in them, or 
traduced from them. This hypothesis (which has long been 
mine) suggests a reason why the child is sometimes more 
like the father, sometimes the mother: viz. because the 
vessels of the animalculum are disposed to receive a greater 
proportion of aliment sometimes from the one, sometimes 
from the other; or the fluids and spirits in one may ferment 
and operate more strongly than in the other, and so have a 
greater and more signal effect. (Here, it ought to be 
observed that though what the animalculum receives from 
the father is in quantity little, in respect of all that nutriment 
which it receives by the mother, yet the former, being the 
first accretion to the original stamina, adhering immediately, 
and being early interwoven with them, may affect it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduction of the child (one 
mind and one body) from both the two parents, all the 
similitude it bears to one of them must proceed from some 
such cause as | have assigned, or at least not from 
traduction. For the child being sometimes like the father, 
and sometimes the mother, and the traduction either always 
from the father, or always from the mother, there must 
sometimes be similitude where there is no traduction; and 
then, if the child may resemble one of them without it, why 
not the other too? The account | have given appears, many 
times at least, to be true in plants, which, raised from the 
same seed, but in different beds and soil, will differ. The 
different nutriment introduces some diversity into the seed 
or original plant, and assimilates it in some measure to the 
rest raised in the same place. 

The other thing which | take to be one of the principal 
supports to this doctrine of traduction (a supposition that 
the soul is merely material, or but the result of some 
disposition in matter) has been undertaken to be refuted 
hereafter. But | may premise this here: though we can have 
no /mage of a spirit (because no being can be portrayed, or 


represented by an image, but what is material), yet we may 
have reason to assert the existence of such a substance.231 
Matter is a thing which we converse with, of which we know 
pretty well the nature and properties, and since we cannot 
find among them any that are cogitative, or such a thing as 
life, but several things inconsistent with them, we are under 
a necessity of confessing that there is some other species of 
substance beside that which is corporeal, and that our souls 
are of that kind (or rather of one of those kinds which are not 
merely corporeal, for there must be more than one), though 
we can draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
surprising that we should not be able to do this, for how can 
the mind be the object of itself?232 It may contemplate the 
body which it inhabits, may be conscious of its own acts, 
and reflect upon the ideas it finds—but of its own substance 
it can have no adequate notion, unless it could be as it were 
object and spectator both. Only that perfect Being, whose 
knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know himself. 
They, who found the traduction of the soul upon this 
presumption, that it is material, and attends the body as 
some part or affection of it, seem further to be most woefully 
mistaken upon this account: because the body /tse/fis not 
propagated by traduction. It passes indeed through the 
bodies of the parents, who afford a transitory habitation and 
subsistence to it; but it cannot be formed bythe parents, or 
grow out of any part of them. For all the vital and essential 
parts of it must be one coeval system, and formed at once in 
the first article of the nascent animalculum; since no one of 
these could be nourished, or ever come to anything, without 
the rest: on the contrary, if any one of them could prevent 
and be before the rest, it would soon wither and decay again 
for lack of nourishment received by proper vessels, as we 
see the limbs and organs of animals do when the supply due 
from the animal economy is any way intercepted or 
obstructed. And since an organized body, which requires to 


be thus simultaneously made (fashioned, as it were, at one 
stroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gradual 
process, | cannot but conclude that there were animalcula of 
every tribe originally formed by the almighty Parent, to be 
the seed of all future generations of animals. Any other 
manner of production would be like that which is usually 
called equivocal or spontaneous generation, and with great 
reason now generally exploded. And it is certain that the 
analogy of nature in other instances, and microscopical 
observations, do abet what | have said strongly. 

Lastly, if there is no race of men that has been from 
eternity, there is no man who is not descended from two first 
parents: and then the souls of those two first parents could 
be traduced from no other. And that there is no such race 
(none that has been upon this earth from eternity), is 
apparent from the face of earthly things, and the history of 
mankind,233 arts, and sciences. What is objected against 
this argument from fancied inundations, conflagrations, 
etc.234 has no weight with me. Let us suppose some such 
great calamity to happen now. It must be either universal, or 
not. If universal, so that nobody at all could be saved, then 
either there must never be any more men, or they must 
begin again in some first parents. If it was only topical, 
affecting some one tract of the globe, or if the tops of 
mountains more eminent, or rocks more firm, remained 
unaffected, or if there were any natural means left by which 
men might escape, considerable numbers must certainly 
survive; and then it cannot be imagined that they should all 
be absolutely so ignorant of everything, that no one should 
be able to give an account of such things as were common; 
no one able to write, or read, or even to recollect that there 
were such things as letters; none that understood any trade; 
none that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how 
they used to be clothed, how their meat dressed, or even 
what their food was; nor can it be thought that all books, 


arms, manufactures of every kind, ships, buildings, and all 
the product of human skill and industry now extant in the 
world should be so universally and utterly abolished, that no 
part, no vestigium of them, should remain; not so much as to 
give a hint toward the speedy restoration of necessary arts 
at least. The people escaping must sure have clothes on, 
and many necessaries about them, without which they could 
not escape, nor outlive such a dreadful scene. In short, no 
conflagration, no flood, no destruction, can serve the 
objector’s purpose to reduce mankind to that state which, by 
ancient memoirs and many undeniable symptoms, we find 
them to have been in not many thousands of years since; | 
Say, no destruction can serve his purpose, but such an one 
as makes thorough work, only sparing two or three couples, 
stripped of everything, and the most stupid and veriest 
blocks23? to be picked out of the whole number: natural 
fools, or mere homines sylvestres, would retain habits, and 
fall to their old way of living, as soon as they had the 
opportunity to do it. And suppose they never should have 
such an opportunity; yet neither would this serve him 
effectually, since without some supernatural Power 
interposing, such a revolution could not be brought about, 
nor the naked creatures preserved, nor the earth reformed 
out of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination, or 
dissolution, such a total demolition of everything. To this 
give me leave to add, that though many inundations, great 
earthquakes, volcanos, and fiery eruptions have been in 
particular countries, yet there is no memory or testimony of 
any such thing that has ever been universal,23$ except 
perhaps of one deluge: and as to that, if the genius of the 
language in which the relation is delivered, and the manner 
of writing history in it were well understood, some labored 
and moliminous attempts to account for it might have been 
prevented. And beside that, the same record which tells the 
thing was, tells also how immediately God was concerned in 


it, that some persons actually were saved, and that the 
people who then perished, as well as they who survived, all 
descended from two first parents: and if that authority bea 
sufficient proof of one part of the relation, it must be so of 
the rest. 

We may conclude, then, that the human soul, with its 
faculties of cogitation, etc., depends upon a Superior being. 
And who can this be but the Supreme being, or God? Of 
whom | now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 

XVI. Though His essence and manner of being is to us 
altogether incomprehensible, yet we may say with 
assurance, that He is free from all defects: or One, from 
whom all defects must be removed. 

This proposition has in effect been proved already.224 
However I will take the liberty to enlarge a little further upon 
it here. As our minds are finite, they cannot, without a 
contradiction, comprehend what is infinite. And if they were 
enlarged, to ever so great a capacity, yet so long as they 
retain their general nature, and continue to be of the same 
kind, they would, by that, be only rendered able to 
apprehend more and more finite ideas; out of which, 
howsoever increased or exalted, no positive idea of the 
perfection of God can ever be formed. For a Perfect being 
must be infinite, and perfectly One; and in such a nature 
there can be nothing finite, nor any composition of finites. 

How should we comprehend the nature of the Supreme 
incorporeal being, or how He exists, when we comprehend 
not the nature of the most inferior spirits, nor have any 
conception even of matter itself, divested of its accidents? 
How should we attain to an adequate knowledge of the 
Supreme author of the world, when we are utterly incapable 
of knowing the extent of the world itself, and the numberless 
undescried regions, with their several states and 
circumstances, contained in it, never to be frequented or 
visited by our philosophy; nor can turn ourselves any way, 


but we are still accosted with something above our 
understanding? If we cannot penetrate so far into effects, as 
to discover them and their nature thoroughly, it is not to be 
expected that we should—that we can ever be admitted to— 
see through the mysteries of His nature, who is the Cause, so 
far above them all. The Divine perfection, then, and manner 
of being, must be of a kind different from and above all that 
we can conceive. 

However, notwithstanding our own defects, we may 
positively affirm there can be none in God: since He is 
perfect, as we have seen, He cannot be defective or 
imperfect. This needs no further proof. But what follows from 
it, | would have to be well understood and remembered: viz. 
that from Him must be removed want of life and activity, 
ignorance, impotence, acting inconsistently with reason and 
truth, and the like. Because these are defects: defect of 
knowledge, power, etc. These are defects and blemishes, 
even in us. And though his perfection is above all our ideas, 
and of a different kind from the perfections of men or any 
finite beings, yet what would be a defect in them, would be 
much more such in Him, and can by no means be ascribed to 
Him.238 

Though we understand not His manner of knowing things, 
yet, ignorance being uniform and the same in every subject, 
we understand what is meant by that word, and can literally 
and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like may be said 
with respect to His power, or manner of operating, etc. And 
when we speak of the internal essential attributes of God 
positively, as that He is omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, etc. 
the intent is only to say, that there is no object of 
knowledge, or power, which He does not know, or cannot do; 
He exists without beginning and end; etc., and thus we keep 
still within the limits allowed by the proposition.222 That is, 
we may speak thus without pretending to comprehend His 
nature. And so, 


XVII. We may consider God as operating in the production 
and government of the world, and may draw conclusions 
from His works, as they are called, notwithstanding anything 
which has been said.242 Because, this we can do without 
comprehending the manner of His existence. Nay, the 
contemplation of His works leads us into a necessity of 
owning that there must be an incomprehensible Being at the 
head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode in which the world 
depends upon Him and He influences and disposes things, 
because this enters into His nature, and the one cannot be 
understood without the other; yet if | see things which | 
know cannot be self-existent, and observe plainly an 
economy and design in the disposition of them, | may 
conclude that there is some Being, upon whom their 
existence does depend, and by whom they are modeled; 
may call this Being "God," or the Author and Governor of the 
world, etc., without contradicting myself or truth—as | hope 
it will appear from what has been said, and is going to be 
said in the next proposition. 

XVIII. God, who gives existence to the world, does also 
govern it by His providence. Concerning this grand question, 
"Whether there is a Divine providence, or not," | use to 
think, for myself, after the following manner. 

First: The world may be said to be governed (at least 
cannot be said to be ákuB£ovr toc, 2*1 or left to fluctuate 
fortuitously), if there are laws by which natural causes act, 
the several phenomena in it succeed regularly, and, in 
general, the constitution of things is preserved—if there are 
rules observed in the production of herbs, trees, and the 
like—if the several kinds of animals are, in proportion to 
their several degrees and stations in the animal kingdom, 
furnished with faculties proper to direct and determine their 
actions (and when they act according to them, they may be 
said to follow the /aw of their nature)—if they are placed and 


provided for suitably to their respective natures and 
wants,242 or (which amounts to the same thing) if their 
natures are adapted to their circumstances243—f, lastly, 
particular cases relating to rational beings are taken care of 
in such a manner as will at last agree best with reason. 

Secondly: If there are such laws and provisions, they can 
come originally from no other being, but from Him who is the 
Author of nature. For those laws which result from the 
natures of things, their properties, and the use of their 
faculties, and may be said to be written upon the things 
themselves, can be the laws of no other; nor can those 
things whose very being depends upon God, exist under any 
condition repugnant to His will, and therefore can be subject 
to no laws or dispositions which He would not have them be 
subject to: that is, which are not His. Besides, there is no 
other being capable of imposing laws or any scheme of 
government upon the world, because there is no other who 
is not himself part of the world, and whose own existence 
does not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly: By the “providence of God" | mean His governing 
the world by such laws, and making such provisions, as are 
mentioned above. So that if there are such, there is a Divine 
providence. 

Lastly: It is not impossible that there should be such; on 
the contrary, we have just reasons to believe there are. It 
would be an absurd assertion to say that anything is 
impossible to a being whose nature is infinitely above our 
comprehension, if the terms do not imply a contradiction, 
but we may with confidence assert that it is impossible for 
anything, whose existence flows from such a being, ever to 
grow so far out of His reach, or be so emancipated from 
under Him, that the manner of its existence should not be 
regulated and determined by Him. 

As to inanimate substances, we see the case to be really 
just as it was supposed before to be. The heavenly and 


greater bodies keep their stations, or persevere to go the 
same circuits over and over, by a certain law. Little bodies or 
particles, of the same kind, observe continually the same 
rules of attracting, repelling, etc. When there are any 
seeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the 
different circumstances and combinations of things, acting 
all the while under their ancient /aws. We are so far 
acquainted with the laws of gravitation and motion, that we 
are able to calculate their effects, and serve ourselves of 
them, supplying upon many occasions the defect of power in 
ourselves by mechanical powers, which never fail to answer 
according to the establishment. Briefly, we see it so far from 
being /mpossible that the inanimate world should be 
governed by laws, that all the parts of it are obnoxious to 
laws by them /nviolable. 

As to vegetables, we see also how they are determined by 
certain methods prescribed them. Each sort is produced 
from its proper seed, has the same texture of fibers, is 
nourished by the same kind of juices out of the earth, 
digested and prepared by the same kind of vessels, etc. 
Trees receive annually their peculiar liveries, and bear their 
proper fruits; flowers are dressed, each family, in the same 
colors, or diversify their fashions after a certain manner 
proper to the kind, and breathe the same essences; and 
both these and all other kinds observe their seasons, and 
seem to have their several professions and trades appointed 
them, by which they produce such food and manufactures 
(pardon the catachresis), as may satisfy the wants of 
animals. Being so very necessary, they, or at least the most 
useful, grow easily: being fixed in the earth, insensible, and 
not made for society, they are generally áóóevoOrjAea;2 4^ 
being liable to a great consumption both of them and their 
seeds, they yield great quantities of these, in order to repair 
and multiply their race, etc. So that here is evidently a 
regulation, by which the several orders are preserved, and 


the ends of them answered according to their first 
establishment too. 

Then as to animals, there are laws which mutatus 
mutandis are common to them with inanimate beings and 
vegetables, or at least such as resemble242 their laws. The 
individuals of the several kinds of those, as of these, have 
the same (general) shape and members, to be managed 
after the same manner—have the same vessels replenished 
with the same kinds of fluids, and furnished with the same 
glands for the separation and distribution of such parts of 
them as answer the same intentions in them all—are 
stimulated by the same appetites and uneasinesses to take 
in their food, continue their breed, etc. And whatever it is, 
that proceeds thus in a manner so like to that of vegetables, 
according to fixed methods, and keeps in the same general 
track as they do, may be said to observe and be under some 
like rule or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab 
extra, or was given it with its nature. But there are, 
moreover, certain obligations resulting from the several 
degrees of reason and sense, or sense only, of which we 
cannot but be conscious in ourselves, and observe some 
faint indications in the kinds below us, and which can be 
looked upon as nothing less than /aws by which animals are 
to move and manage themselves: that is, otherwise 
expressed, by which the Author of their natures governs 
them. 'Tis true these laws may not impose an absolute 
necessity, nor be of the same rigor with those of inanimate 
and merely passive beings, because the beings which are 
subject to these (men at least) may be supposed in some 
measure free, and to act upon some kind of principles or 
motives: yet still, they may have the nature of laws, though 
they may be broken; and may make a part of that 
providence by which God administers the affairs of the 
world. Whatever advantages | obtain by my own free 
endeavors, and right use of those faculties and powers | 


have, | look upon them to be as much the effects of God’s 
providence and government as if they were given me 
immediately by Him, without my acting, since all my 
faculties and abilities (whatever they are) depend upon Him, 
and are as it were instruments of His providence to me in 
respect of such things as may be procured by them.24& 

To finish this head: it is so far from being impossible that 
the several tribes of animals should be so made and placed 
as to find proper ways of supporting and defending 
themselves (I mean, so far as it is consistent with the 
general economy of the world, for some cannot well subsist 
without the destruction of some others), that, on the 
contrary, we see men, beasts, birds, fishes, insects all have 
organs and faculties adapted to their respective 
circumstances and opportunities of finding their proper food 
or prey, etc., even to the astonishment of them who attend 
to the history of nature. If men, who seem to have more 
wants than any other kind, meet with difficulties in 
maintaining life, it is because they themselves, not 
contented with what is decent and convenient only, have by 
their luxuries and scandalous neglect of their reason made 
life expensive. 

The world, then, being not left in a state of confusion or as 
a chaos, but reduced into order and methodized for ages to 
come—the several species of beings having their offices and 
provinces assigned them, plants and animals subsistence 
set out for them, and, as they go off, successors appointed 
to relieve them, and carry on the scheme, etc.—that the 
possibility only of a general providence should be allowed, is 
certainly too modest a demand. We see, or may see, that in 
fact there is such a providence.247 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that providence 
which is called "particular," or that which respects 
(principally) particular men. For rational beings and free 
agents are capable of doing and deserving well or ill. Some 


will make a right use of their faculties and opportunities, 
some will not; the vicious may or may not repent, or repent 
and relapse; some fall into evil habits through inadvertence, 
bad examples, and the like, rather than any design, and 
these want to be reclaimed; some may be supposed to 
worship God and to crave His protection and blessing, etc., 
and then a proper answer to their prayers may be humbly 
expected. Hence many and great differences will arise, 
which will require from a governor suitable encouragements, 
rewards, correptions, punishments, and that some should be 
protected and fortunate, others not, or less. Now the good or 
ill state of a man here, his safety or danger, happiness or 
unhappiness, depend upon many things, which seem to be 
scarce all capable of being determined by providence. They 
depend upon what he does himself, and what naturally 
follows from his own behavior—upon what is done by others, 
and may either touch him at the same time, or reach him 
afterward—upon the course of nature, which must affect 
him—and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no account 
is to be given.248 As to what he does himself, it is impossible 
for him, as things are in this maze of life, to know always 
what tends to happiness, and what not; or, if he could know, 
that, which ought to be done, may not be within the 
compass of his powers. Then, if the actions of other men are 
free, how can they be determined to be only such as may be 
either good or bad (as the case requires) for some other 
particular man, since such a determination seems 
inconsistent with liberty? Besides, numbers of men—acting 
every one upon the foot of their own private freedom, and 
the several degrees of sense and ability which they 
respectively have—their acts (as they either conspire, or 
cross and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet and 
oppose each other, and have different effects upon men of 
different makes, or in different circumstances) must cause a 
strange embarras, and entangle the plot.242 And, as to the 


course of nature, if a good man be passing by an infirm 
building, just in the article of falling, can it be expected that 
God should suspend the force of gravitation till he is gone 
by, in order to his deliverance; or can we think it would be 
increased, and the fall hastened, if a bad man was there, 
only that he might be caught, crushed, and made an 
example?222 If a man’s safety or prosperity should depend 
upon winds or rains, must new motions be impressed upon 
the atmosphere, and new directions given to the floating 
parts of it, by some extraordinary and new influence from 
God? Must clouds be so precipitated, or kept in suspense,22+ 
as the case of a particular man or two requires? To which, 
add that the differing, and many times contrary interests of 
men are scarce to be reconciled. The wind which carries one 
into the port, drives another back to sea; and the rains that 
are but just sufficient upon the hills, may drown the 
inhabitants of the valleys.224 In short, may we expect 
miracles, or can there be a particular providence, a 
providence that suits the several cases and prayers of 
individuals, without a continual repetition of them, and force 
frequently committed upon the laws of nature and the 
freedom of intelligent agents? For my part, | verily believe 
there may. For, 


1. It seems to me not impossible that God should know 
what is to come; on the contrary, it is highly reasonable 
to think that He does and must know things future. 
Whatever happens in the world which does not come 
immediately from Him, must either be the effect of 
mechanical causes, or of the motions of living beings 
and free agents. For chance, we have seen already, is no 
cause. Now as to the former, it cannot be impossible for 
Him, upon whom the being and nature of everything 
depends, and who therefore must intimately know all 
their powers and what effects they will have, to see 


through the whole train of causes and effects, and 
whatever will come to pass in that way224—nay, it is 
impossible that He should not do it. We ourselves, if we 
are satisfied of the goodness of the materials of which a 
machine is made, and understand the force and 
determination of those powers by which it is moved, can 
tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as 
to those things which depend upon the voluntary 
motions of free agents, it is well known that men (by 
whom learn how to judge of the rest) can only be free 
with respect to such things as are within their sphere— 
not great, God knows—and their freedom with respect to 
these can only consist in a liberty either to act, without 
any incumbent necessity, as their own reason and 
judgment shall determine them, or to neglect their 
rational faculties, and not use them at all, but suffer 
themselves to be carried away by the tendencies and 
inclinations of the body, which left thus to itself acts in a 
manner mechanically. Now He, who knows what /s in 
men's power, what not; knows the make of their bodies, 
and all the mechanism and propensions of them; knows 
the nature and extent of their understandings, and what 
will determine them this or that way; knows all the 
process of natural (or second) causes, and consequently 
how these may work upon them:222 He, I say, who knows 
all this, may know what men will do, if He can but know 
this one thing more, viz. whether they will use their 
rational faculties or not. And since even we ourselves, 
mean and defective as we are, can in some measure 
conceive how so much as this may be done, and seem to 
want but one step to finish the account, can we with any 
show of reason deny to a Perfect being this one article 
more, or think that He cannot do that too, especially if 
we call to mind that this very power of using our own 
faculties is held of Him?258 


Observe what a sagacity there is in some men—not 
only in respect of physical causes and effects, but also of 
the future actings of mankind—and how very easy it is, 
many times (if the persons concerned, their characters, 
and circumstances are given) to foresee what they will 
do; as also to foretell many general events, though the 
intermediate transactions upon which they depend are 
not known.224 Consider how much more remarkable this 
penetration is in some men than in others; consider 
further, that if there be any minds more perfect than the 
human (and who can be so conceited of himself as to 
question this?), they must have it in a still more eminent 
degree, proportionable to the excellence of their 
natures; in the last place, do but allow (as you must) this 
power of discerning to be, in God, proportionable to His 
nature, as in lower beings it is proportionable to theirs, 
and then it becomes infinite; and then again, the future 
actions of free agents are at once all unlocked and 
exposed to His view. For, that knowledge is not infinite 
which is limited to things past or present or which come 
to pass necessarily. 

After all, what has been said is only a feeble attempt 
to show how far even we can go, toward a conception of 
the manner in which future things may be known; but as 
we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfect 
Being, His powers, and among them His power of 
knowing, must infinitely pass all our understanding. It 
must be something different from, and infinitely 
transcending, all the modes of apprehending things 
which we know anything of.258 

We know matters of fact by the help of our senses, the 
strength of memory, impressions made upon fancy, or 
the report of others (though that indeed is 
comprehended under senses. For that which we know 
only by report, in proper speaking we only know the 


report of, or we have heard it); and all these ways do 
suppose those matters either to be present, or once to 
have been. But is it therefore impossible that there 
should be any other ways of knowing? This is so far from 
being true, that, since God has no organs of sensation, 
nor such mean faculties as the best of ours are, and 
consequently cannot know things in the way which we 
know them in, if He does not know them by some other 
way, He cannot know them at all, even though they were 
present; and therefore there must be other ways, or at 
least another way, of knowing even matters of fact. And 
since the difficulty we find, in determining whether 
future matters of fact may be known, arises chiefly from 
this: that we in reality consider, without minding it, 
whether they may be known in our way of knowing; it 
vanishes, when we recollect that they are and must be 
known to God by some other way, and not only so, but 
this must be some way that is perfect and worthy of 
Him. Future, or what to us is future, may be as truly the 
object of Divine knowledge, as present is of ours; nor 
can we2?? tell what respect "past," "present," "to come," 
have to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf 
men there is no such thing as sound; to blind no such 
thing as light or color: nor, when these things are 
defined and explained to them in the best manner which 
their circumstances admit, are they capable of knowing 
how they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell how 
future things are known, perhaps, any more than deaf or 
blind people what sounds or colors are and how they are 
perceived; but yet there may be a way of knowing those, 
as well as there is of perceiving these. As they want a 
fifth sense to perceive sounds or colors, of which they 
have no notion, so perhaps we may want a sixth sense, 
or some faculty of which future events may be the 
proper objects. Nor have we any more reason to deny 


moa 


that there is in nature such a sense or faculty, than the 
deaf or blind have to deny that there is such a sense as 
that of hearing or seeing. 

We can never conclude that it is impossible for an 
infinitely perfect Being to know what a free agent will 
choose to do, till we can comprehend all the powers of 
such a Being, and that is till we ourselves are infinite 
and perfect.2©2 So far are we from being able to 
pronounce, with any show of reason, that it is impossible 
there should be such knowledge in God. 

In the last place, this knowledge is not only not 
impossible, but that which has been already proved 
concerning the Deity and His perfection does necessarily 
infer that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance 
be an imperfection, the ignorance of future acts and 
events must be so: and then if all imperfections are to 
be denied of Him, this must. 

There is indeed a common prejudice against the 
prescience (as it is usually called) of God, which 
suggests that if God foreknows things, He foreknows 
them infallibly or certainly, and if so, then they are 
certain, and if certain, then they are no longer matter of 
freedom. And thus prescience and freedom are 
inconsistent. But sure the nature of a thing is not 
changed by being known, or known beforehand. For if it 
is known truly, it is known to be what it is, and therefore 
is not altered by this. The truth is, God foresees, or 
rather sees the actions of free agents, because they will 
be—not that they will be because He foresees them.291 If 
| see an object in a certain place, the veracity of my 
faculties supposed, it is certain that object is there; but 
yet, it cannot be said it is there becausel see it there, or 
that my seeing it there is the cause of its being there; 
but because it is there, therefore | see it there. It is the 
object that determines my sensation; and so in the other 


case, it is a future choice of the free agent that 
determines the prescience, which yet may be infallibly 
true.262 

Let us put these two contradictory propositions—"B 
(same particular man) will go to church next Sunday,” 
and "B will not go to church next Sunday"—and let us 
suppose withall, that B is free, and that his going or not 
going depends merely upon his own will. In this case he 
may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of 
these two things: either go, or not go; and one he must 
do. One of these propositions therefore is now true, but 
yet it is not the truth of that proposition which forces 
him to do what is contained in it; on the contrary, the 
truth of the proposition arises from what he shall choose 
to do. And if that truth does not force him, the 
foreknowledge of that truth will not. We may sure 
suppose B himself to know certainly beforehand which 
of the two he will choose to do, whether to go to church 
or not (I mean so far as it depends upon his choice only), 
and if so, then here is B's own foreknowledge consistent 
with his freedom; and if we can but, further, suppose 
God to know as much in this respect as B does, there will 
be God's foreknowledge consistent with B's freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiction to assert that 
God certainly knows what any man will choose; and 
therefore, that he should do this cannot be said to be 
impossible. 

. It is not impossible that such laws of nature, and such a 
series of causes and effects, may be originally designed, 
that not only general provisions may be made for the 
several species of beings, but, even particular cases, at 
least many of them, may also be provided for without 
innovations or alterations in the course of nature.2923 It is 
true, this amounts to a prodigious scheme, in which all 
things to come are, as it were, comprehended under one 


view, estimated, and laid together; but, when | consider 
what a mass of wonders the universe is in other regards; 
what a Being God is, incomprehensibly great and 
perfect; that He cannot be ignorant of anything, no not 
of the future wants and deportments of particular men; 
and that all things which derive from Him as the First 
cause, must do this so as to be consistent one with 
another, and in such a manner as to make one compact 
system, befitting so great an Author: | say, when | 
consider this, | cannot deny such an adjustment of 
things to be within His power.2$4 The order of events, 
proceeding from the settlement of nature, may be as 
compatible with the due and reasonable success of my 
endeavors and prayers (as inconsiderable a part of the 
world as | am),29? as with any other thing or 
phenomenon how great soever. 

Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible 
thus: Suppose M (some man) certainly to foreknow, 
some way or other, that, when he should come to be 
upon his deathbed, L would petition for some particular 
legacy in a manner so earnest and humble, and with 
such a good disposition, as would render it proper to 
grant his request; and upon this M makes his last will, by 
which he devises to L that which was to be asked, and 
then locks up the will—and all this many years before 
the death of M, and while L had yet no expectation or 
thought of any such thing. When the time comes, the 
petition is made and granted—not by making any new 
will, but by the old one already made, and without 
alteration; which legacy had, notwithstanding that, 
never been left had the petition never been preferred. 
The grant may be called an effect of a future act, and 
depends as much upon it as if it had been made after 
the act. So if it had been foreseen that L would not so 
much as ask, and had therefore been left out of the will, 


this preterition would have been caused by his carriage, 
though much later than the date of the will. In all this is 
nothing hard to be admitted, if M be allowed to foreknow 
the case.299 And thus the prayers which good men offer 
to the All-knowing God, and the neglects of others, may 
find fitting effects already forecasted in the course of 
nature. Which possibility may be extended to the labors 
of men, and their behavior in general. 

It is obvious to everyone's observation, that in fact 
particular men are very commonly (at least in some 
measure) rewarded or punished by the general laws and 
methods of nature. The natural (though not constant) 
attendents and consequences of virtue are peace, 
health, and felicity; of vice, loss of philosophical 
pleasures, a diseased body, debts, and difficulties. Now 
then, if B be virtuous and happy, C vicious and at last 
miserable, laboring under a late and fruitless remorse— 
though this comes to pass through the natural tendence 
of things, yet these two cases, being supposed such as 
require, the one that B should be favored, the other that 
C should suffer for his wickedness, are as effectually 
provided for, as if God exerted his power in some 
peculiar way on this occasion. 

. It is not impossible that men, whose natures and actions 
are foreknown, may be introduced into the world in such 
times, places, and other circumstances, as that their acts 
and behavior may not only coincide with the general 
plan of things, but also answer many private cases 
too.297 The planets and bigger parts of the world, we 
cannot but see, are disposed into such places and order 
that they together make a noble system, without having 
their natural powers of attraction (or the force of that 
which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of 
motion restrained or altered. On the contrary, being 
rightly placed, they, by the observation of these, 


become subservient to the main design. Now why may 
there not be in the Divine mind something like a 
projection of the future history of mankind, as well as of 
the order and motions and various aspects of the greater 
bodies of the world? And then why should it not be 
thought possible for men, as well as for them, by some 
secret law, though of another kind, or rather by the 
presidence and guidance of an unseen governing power, 
to be brought into their places in such a manner as that 
by the free use of their faculties; the conjunctions and 
oppositions of their interests and inclinations; the 
natural influence and weight of their several magnitudes 
and degrees of parts, power, wealth, etc.; they may 
conspire to make out the scheme? And then again, since 
generals consist of particulars, and in this scheme are 
comprehended the actions and cases of particular men, 
they cannot be so situated respectively among the rest 
of their species as to be serviceable to the principal 
intention, and fall properly into the general diagram of 
affairs, unless they and their several actings and cases 
do in the main correspond one to another, and fit among 
themselves, or at least are not inconsistent. 

Here is no implication of any contradiction or 
absurdity in all this: and therefore it may at least be 
fairly supposed. And if so, it will follow, that a particular 
providence may be compatible with the natural freedom 
of men’s actions. Such a supposition is certainly not 
beyond the power of an almighty, perfect Being; it is 
moreover worthy of Him, and what they who can dwell a 
while upon those words, and take their import, must 
believe. 

The ancients, | am persuaded, had some such 
thoughts as these. For they were generally fatalists, and 
yet do not seem to have thought that they were not 
masters of their own actions.298 


4. It is not impossible (for this is all that | contend for here), 
that many things, suitable to several cases, may be 
brought to pass by means of secret and sometimes 
sudden influences on our minds,2$? or the minds of 
other men whose acts may affect us. For instance: if the 
case should require that N should be delivered from 
some threatening ruin, or from some misfortune which 
would certainly befall him if he should go such a way at 
such a time as he intended, upon this occasion some 
new reasons may be presented to his mind why he 
should not go at all, or not then, or not by that road—or 
he may forget to go. Or, if he is to be delivered from 
some dangerous enemy, either some new turn given to 
his thoughts may divert him from going where the 
enemy will be, or the enemy may be after the same 
manner diverted from coming where he shall be, or his 
(the enemy's) resentment may be qualified, or some 
proper method of defense may be suggested, or degree 
of resolution and vigor excited. After the same manner, 
not only deliverances from dangers and troubles, but 
advantages and successes may be conferred; or, on the 
other side, men may, by way of punishment for crimes 
committed, incur mischiefs and calamities. | say, these 
things and suchlike may be. For since the motions and 
actions of men, which depend upon their wills, do also 
depend upon their judgments, as these again do upon 
the present appearances or nonappearances of things in 
their minds, if a new prospect of things can be any way 
produced, the lights by which they are seen altered, new 
forces and directions impressed upon the spirits, 
passions exalted or abated, the power of judging 
enlivened or debilitated, or the attention taken off, 
without any suspension or alteration of the standing 
laws of nature, than without that new volitions, designs, 
measures, or a cessation of thinking may also be 


produced, and thus many things prevented that 
otherwise would be, and many brought about that would 
not. But, that this is far from being impossible seems 
clear to me. For the operations of the mind following in 
great measure the present disposition of the body, some 
thoughts and designs, or absences of mind, may 
proceed from corporeal causes, acting according to the 
common laws of matter and motion themselves; and so 
the case may fall in with no. 2, or they may be 
occasioned by something said or done by other men; 
and then the case may be brought under no. 3, or they 
may be caused by the suggestion, and impulse, or other 
silent communications of some spiritual being—perhaps 
the Deity himself. For that such imperceptible influences 
and still whispers may be, none of us all can positively 
deny: that is, we cannot know certainly that there are no 
such things. On the contrary, | believe there are but few 
of them who have made observations upon themselves 
and their affairs, but must, when they reflect on life past 
and the various adventures and events in it, find many 
instances in which their usual judgment and sense of 
things cannot but seem to themselves to have been 
overruled, they knew not by what, nor how, nor why, 
(i.e. they have done things, which afterwards they 
wonder how they came to do), and that these actions 
have had consequences very remarkable in their 
history.2 | speak not here of men demented with wine, 
or enchanted with some temptation: the thing holds true 
of men even in their sober and more considering 
seasons. 

That there may be possibly such inspirations of new 
thoughts and counsels may perhaps further appear from 
this: that we so frequently find thoughts arising in our 
heads, into which we are led by no discourse, nothing 
we read, no clue of reasoning, but they surprise and 


come upon us from we know not what quarter.2 If they 
proceeded from the mobility of spirits, straggling out of 
order, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or were of 
the nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, 
incoherent, and extravagant as they are? Not to add, 
that the world has generally acknowledged, and 
therefore seems to have experienced, some assistance 
and directions given to good men by the Deity; that men 
have been many times infatuated, and lost to 
themselves, etc. If anyone should object that if men are 
thus overruled in their actings, then they are deprived of 
their liberty, etc., the answer is that though man is a free 
agent, he may not be free as to everything. His freedom 
may be restrained, and he only accountable for those 
acts in respect of which he is free. 

If this then be the case, as it seems to be, that men’s 
minds are susceptive of such insinuations and 
impressions as frequently, by ways unknown, do affect 
them and give them an inclination toward this or that, 
how many things may be brought to pass by these 
means without fixing and refixing the laws of nature— 
any more than they are unfixed when one man alters the 
opinion of another by throwing a book, proper for that 
purpose, in his way? | say, how many things may be 
brought about thus, not only in regard of ourselves, but 
other people who may be concerned in our actions, 
either immediately, or in time through perhaps many 
intermediate events? For the prosperity or improsperity 
of a man, or his fate here, does not entirely depend upon 
his own prudence or imprudence, but in great measure 
upon his situation among the rest of mankind, and what 
they do. The natural effect of his management, meeting 
with such things as are the natural effects of the actions 
of other men, and being blended with them, the result 
may be something not intended or foreseen. 


5. There possibly may be, and most probably are, beings 
invisible and superior in nature to us, who may by other 
means be in many respects ministers of God’s 
providence, and authors under Him of many events to 
particular men, without altering the laws of nature. For it 
implies no contradiction or absurdity to say there are 
such beings—on the contrary, we have the greatest 
reason to think what has been intimated already: that 
such imperfect beings as we are, are far below the top of 
the scale. The pictures of spiritual beings cannot be 
drawn in our imagination, as of corporeal, yet to the 
upper and reasoning part of the mind the idea of 
spiritual substance may perhaps be as clear as that of 
corporeity.274 For what penetrability is must be known 
just as well as what impenetrability is, and so on. 

And since it has been proved (see this part of 
proposition XIII), that all corporeal motions proceed 
originally from something incorporeal, it must be as 
certain that there are incorporeal substances as that 
there is motion. Besides, how can we tell but that there 
may be above us beings of greater powers, and more 
perfect intellects, and capable of mighty things, which 
yet may have corporeal vehicles as we have, but finer 
and invisible? Nay, who knows but that there may be 
even of these many orders, rising in dignity of nature 
and amplitude of power, one above another? It is no way 
below the philosophy of these times, which seems to 
delight in enlarging the capacities of matter, to assert 
the possibility of this. But, however, my own defects 
sufficiently convince me that | have no pretension to be 
one of the first rank, or that which is next under the All- 
perfect. 

Now then, as we ourselves, by the use of our powers, 
do many times interpose and alter the course of things 
within our sphere from what it would be if they were left 


entirely to the laws of motion and gravitation, without 
being said to alter those /aws; so may these superior 
beings likewise, in respect of things within their soheres 
(much larger be sure, the least of them all, than ours is), 
only with this difference: that as their knowledge is more 
extensive, their intellects purer, their reason better, they 
may be much properer instruments of Divine providence 
with respect to us, than we can be with respect one to 
another, or to the animals below us. | cannot think 
indeed that the power of these beings is so large as to 
alter or suspend the general laws of the world, or that 
the world is like a bungling piece of clockwork which 
requires to be oft set backward or forward by them, or 
that they can at pleasure change their condition to ape 
us or inferior beings, and consequently am not apt 
hastily to credit stories of portents, etc., such as cannot 
be true unless the natures of things and their manner of 
being be quite reversed; yet (I will repeat it again) as 
men may be so placed as to become, even by the free 
exercise of their own powers, instruments of God’s 
particular providence to other men (or animals), so may 
we well suppose that these higher beings may be so 
distributed through the universe, and subject to such an 
economy (though I pretend not to tell what that is), as 
may render them also instruments of the same 
providence, and that they may, in proportion to their 
greater abilities, be capable, consistently with the laws 
of nature, some way or other, though not in our way, of 
influencing human affairs in proper places. 

. Lastly, what | have ventured to lay before you | would 
not have to be so understood, as if | peremptorily 
asserted things to be just in this manner, or pretended 
to impose my thoughts upon anybody else; my design is 
only to show how | endeavor to help my own narrow 
conceptions. There must be other ways, above my 


understanding,2 by which such a Being as God is may 
take care of private cases without interrupting the order 
of the universe or putting any of the parts of it out of 
their channels. We may be sure He regards everything 
as being what it is, and that therefore His laws must be 
accommodated to the true genius and capacities of 
those things which are affected by them. The purely 
material part of the world is governed by such as are 
suited to the state of a being which is insensible, passive 
only, and everywhere and always the same; and these 
seem to be simple and few, and to carry natural agents 
into one constant road. But intelligent, active, free 
beings must be under a government of another form. 
They must, truth requiring it, be considered as beings 
who may behave themselves as they ought, or not; as 
beings susceptive of pleasure and pain; as beings who 
not only owe to God all that they are or have, but are (or 
may be) sensible of this, and to whom therefore it must 
be natural upon many occasions to supplicate Him for 
mercy, defense, direction, assistance; lastly, as beings 
whose cases admit great variety: and therefore that 
influence, by which He is present to them, must be 
different from that by which gravitation and common 
phenomena are produced in matter. This seems to be, as 
it were, a public influence, the other private, answering 
private cases, and prayers; this to operate directly upon 
the body, the other more especially upon the mind, and 
upon the body by it, etc. But | forbear, lest | should go 
too far out of my depth, only adding in general that God 
cannot put things so far out of His own power, as that He 
should not forever govern transactions and events in His 
own world; nor can perfect knowledge and power ever 
want proper means to achieve what is fit to be done. So 
that, though what | advanced should stand for nothing, 
there may still be a particular providence 


notwithstanding the forementioned difficulty. And then, 
if there may be one, it will unavoidably follow that there 
is one: because in the description of providence, see 
proposition XVIII, nothing is supposed with respect to 
particular cases but that they should be provided for in 
such a manner as will at last agree best with reason; and 
to allow that this may be done, and yet say that it is not 
done, implies a blasohemy that creates horror: it is to 
charge the Perfect being with one of the greatest 
imperfections, and to make Him not so much as a 
reasonable being. 


| conclude, then, that it is as certain that there is a 
particular providence, as that God is a Being of perfect 
reason. For if men are treated according to reason, they 
must be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, 
the just, the compassionate, etc., as such, and the vicious, 
unjust, cruel, etc., according to what they are; and their 
several cases must be taken and considered as they are, 
which cannot be done without such a providence. 

Against all this, it has been (as one might well expect) 
objected of old, that things do not seem to be dealt 
according to reason: virtuous and good men very often 
laboring under adversity, pains, persecutions, while vicious, 
wicked, cruel men prevail and flourish.279 But to this an 
answer (in which I shall a little further explain myself) is 
ready. It might be taken out of that which has been given to 
the Manichean objection under proposition VII. But I shall 
here give one more direct, and let that and this be mutually 
assisting and supplements each to the other: 


1. We are not always certain who are good, who wicked.2/4 
If we trust to fame and reports, these may proceed, on 
the one hand, from partial friendship, or flattery; on the 
other, from ill-natured surmises and constructions of 
things, envy, or malice; and on either, from small 


matters aggrandized, from mistake, or from the 
unskillful relation even of truth itself. Opposite parties 
make a merit of blackening their adversaries? and 
brightening their friends, undeservedly and 
unmeasurably, and to idle companions and gossips it is 
diversion, and what makes the principal part of their 
conversation,2/2 to rehearse the characters of men, 
dressed up out of their own dreams and inventions. And 
besides all this, the good or bad repute of men depends 
in great measure upon mean people, who carry their 
stories from family to family, and propagate them very 
fast, like little insects, which lay apace, and the less the 
faster. There are few, very few, who have the opportunity 
and the will and the ability to represent things truly.299 
Beside the matters of fact themselves, there are many 
circumstances which, before sentence is passed, ought 
to be known and weighed, and yet scarce ever can be 
known, but to the person himself who is concerned. He 
may have other views, and another sense of things, than 
his judges have; and what he understands, what he 
feels, what he intends, may be a secret confined to his 
own breast. A man may, through bodily indispositions 
and faults in his constitution which it is not in his power 
to correct, be subject to starts and inadvertancies, or 
obnoxious to snares, which he cannot be aware of; or, 
through want of information or proper helps, he may 
labor under invincible errors, and act as in the dark: in 
which cases, he may do things which are in themselves 
wrong, and yet be innocent, or at least rather to be 
pitied than censured with severity. Or perhaps the 
censurer, notwithstanding this kind of men talk as if 
they were infallible, may be mistaken himself in his 
opinion, and judge that to be wrong which in truth is 
right.291 Nothing more common than this. Ignorant and 
superstitious wretches measure the actions of lettered 


and philosophical men by the tattle of their nurses or 
illiterate parents and companions, or by the fashion of 
the country, and people of differing religions judge and 
condemn each other by their own tenets, when both of 
them cannot be in the right, and it is well if e/ther of 
them are. To which may be added that the true 
characters of men must chiefly depend upon the unseen 
part of their lives, since the truest and best religion is 
most private and the greatest wickedness endeavors to 
be so.292 Some are modest, and hide their virtues; 
others hypocritical, and conceal their vices under shows 
of sanctity, good nature, or something that is specious. 
So that it is, many times, hard to discern to which of the 
two sorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be 
aggregated. 

. It rarely happens that we are competent judges of the 
good or bad fortune of other people.282 That which is 
disagreeable to one, is many times agreeable to another, 
or disagreeable in a less degree. The misery accruing 
from any infliction or bad circumstance of life is to be 
computed as in section ll, or according to the resistence 
and capacity of bearing it which it meets with. If one 
man can carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds 
as well as another can the weight of one hundred, by 
these different weights they will be equally loaded. And 
so the same poverty or disgrace, the same wounds, etc. 
do not give the same pain to all men. The apprehension 
of but a vein to be opened is worse to some, than the 
apparatus to an execution is to others; and a word may 
be more terrible and sensible to tender natures, than a 
sword is to the senseless or intrepid breed. The same 
may be said with respect to enjoyments: men have 
different tastes, and the use of the same things does not 
beget equal pleasure in all. Besides, we scarce ever 
know the whole case. We do not see the inward stings 


and secret pains which many of those men carry about 
them, whose external splendor and flourishing estate is 
so much admired by beholders,2®4 nor perhaps 
sufficiently consider the silent pleasures of a lower 
fortune, arising from temperance, moderate desires, 
easy reflections, a consciousness of knowledge and 
truth, with other pleasures of the mind, much greater 
many times than those of the body.29? Before one can 
pronounce another happy or otherwise, he should know 
all the other's enjoyments and all his sufferings.296 
Many misfortunes are compensated227 by some larger 
endowments, or extraordinary felicities in other 
respects. But suppose the pleasures of some, and the 
sufferings of some others, to be just as they appear: still 
we know not the consequences of them.228 The 
pleasures of those men may lead to miseries greater 
than those of the latter, and be in reality the greater 
misfortune; and, again, the sufferings of these may be 
preludes to succeeding advantages.222 So that, indeed, 
we know not how to name these outward appearances of 
particular men, nor which to call happiness, which the 
contrary, unless we knew the inward sense of the 
persons themselves, all their true circumstances, and 
what will be hereafter consequent upon their present 
success or adversity. 

. Men ought to be considered as members of families, 
nations, mankind, the universe, from which they cannot 
be separated; and then from the very condition of their 
being it will appear that there must be great 
inequalities:222 that the innocent cannot but be 
sometimes involved in general calamities or 
punishments, nor the guilty but share in public 
prosperities,224 and that the good of the whole society 
or kind is to be regarded preferably to the present 
pleasure of any individual, if they happen to clash.222 


4. Lastly, if the virtuous man has undergone more, in this 
life, than it would be reasonable he should suffer, if 
there was no other, yet those sufferings may not be 
unreasonable if there /s another. For they may be made 
up to him by such enjoyments as it would be reasonable 
for him to prefer, even with those previous 
mortifications, before the pleasures of this life with the 
loss of them. And moreover, sometimes the only way to 
the felicities of a better state may lie through dark and 
difficult passes, discipline to some men being necessary 
to bring them to reflect, and to force them into such 
methods as may produce in them proper improvements, 
such as otherwise and of themselves they would never 
have fallen into. On the other side, if vicious and wicked 
men do prosper and make a figure, yet it is possible their 
sufferings hereafter may be such as that the excess of 
them above their past enjoyments may be equal to the 
just mulct of their villanies and wickedness. And further, 
their worldly pleasures (which must be supposed to be 
such as are not philosophical, or moderated and 
governed by reason and habits of virtue) being apt to fill 
the mind, and engross the whole man, and by that 
means to exclude almost all right reflections, with the 
proper applications of them, may be the very causes of 
their ruin, while they leave them under such defects at 
the end of their days, as we shall see afterward tend to 
unhappiness. 


If what is objected be in many instances true, this only 
infers the necessity of a future state: that is, if good and bad 
men are not respectively treated according to reason in this 
life, they may yet be so treated if this and another to follow 
be taken together into the account.222 And perhaps it is (as | 
have been always apt to think) in order to convince us of the 
certainty of a future state, that instances of that kind have 
been so numerous. For he must not only be guilty of 


blasphemy, but reduced to the greatest absurdity, who, 
rather than he will own there is such a state, is forced to 
make God an unreasonable Being:224 which I think amounts 
to a strong demonstration that there is one. But of that, 
more hereafter. 

XIX. If we would behave ourselves as being what we 
cannot but be sensible we are, towards God as being what 
He is according to the foregoing propositions; or, if we would 
endeavor to behave ourselves towards him according to 
truth, we must observe these following and the like 
particulars: 


1. We must not pretend to represent Him by any picture or 
image whatsoever.222 Because this is flatly to deny his 
incorporeity, incomprehensible nature, etc.22& 

2. We ought to be so far from doing this, that even the 
language we use when we speak of Him, and especially 
of his positive nature and essential properties, ought not 
only to be chosen with the utmost care, but also to be 
understood in the sublimest sense; and the same is true 
with respect to our thoughts, mutatis mutandis.224 Or, 
thus: we must endeavor to think and speak of Him in the 
most reverent terms and most proper manner we are 
able;228 keeping withal this general conclusion and, as it 
were, habitual reflection in our minds: that, though we 
do the best we can, He is still something above all our 
conceptions; and desiring that our faint expressions may 
be taken as aiming at a higher and more proportionable 
meaning. To do otherwise implies not only that His mode 
of existence and essential attributes are comprehensible 
by us, but also (which is more) that our words and 
phrases, taken from among ourselves222 and the objects 
of our faculties, are adequate expressions of them: 
contrary to truth. 


To explain myself by a few instances: When we ascribe 
mercy to God, or implore His mercy, it must not be 
understood to be mercy like that which is called 
"compassion" in us. For though this be a very 
distinguishing affection in human nature,222 to which we 
are made subject for good reasons—the constitution of 
the world and circumstances of our present state making 
it necessary for us to compassionate each the sufferings 
of another—yet it is accompanied with uneasiness, and 
must therefore not be ascribed strictly to God in that 
sense in which it is used when ascribed to ourselves. It 
perhaps may not be amiss to call it "Divine mercy,” or 
the like, to distinguish it, and to show that we mean 
something, which, though in our low way of speaking 
and by way of analogy we call it by the same name, is 
yet in the perfect nature of God very different. Or we 
may consider it in general as the manner in which God 
respects poor supplicants and proper objects for their 
good. For certainly the respect or relation which lies 
between God, considered as an unchangeable Being, 
and one that is humble and supplicates and endeavors 
to qualify himself for mercy, cannot be the same with 
that which lies between the same unchangeable God 
and one that is obstinate, and will not supplicate or 
endeavor to qualify himself:391 that is, the same thing, 
or Being, cannot respect opposite and contradictory 
characters in the same manner: him who does behave 
himself as before, and him who does not. Therefore, 
when we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of him to 
pity our infirmities and wants, the design is not to move 
His affections—as good speakers move their auditors by 
the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by 
importunities and tears—but to express our own sense of 
ourselves and circumstances in such a manner as may 
render us more capable of the emanations of Divine 


goodness, and fit to receive such instances of His 
beneficence as to us may seem to be the effects of 
compassion, though they proceed not from any 
alteration in the Deity. For it may be, and no doubt is, 
agreeable to perfect reason always and without 
alteration, that he who labors under a sense of his own 
defects, honestly uses his best endeavors to mend what 
is amiss, and (among other things) flies for relief to Him 
upon whom his being and all that he has do depend, 
should have many things granted him which are not 
given to the careless, obdurate, unasking392 part of 
mankind; though his expressions and manner of 
address, with all his care, are still inadequate, and below 
the Divine nature. In short, by our applications, we 
cannot pretend to produce any alteration in the Deity, 
but by an alteration in ourselves, we may alter the 
relation or respect lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes 
of mercy, justice, etc. cannot be as we conceive them, 
because in him they are one. Perhaps they may more 
properly be called together "Divine reason," which, as it 
exerts itself upon this or that occasion, is by us variously 
denominated. 

Here it must not be forgot that "mercy" or "mercies" 
are many times taken for advantages or benefits 
enjoyed by us, and then they are properly ascribed to 
God, from whom they proceed as the effects of His 
beneficence and providence. 

When we speak of the knowledge of God, we must not 
mean that He knows things in the way that we do, that 
any intention or operation of His mind is requisite to 
produce it: that He apprehends things by any 
impressions made upon Him, that He reasons by the 
help of ideas, or even that the knowledge which in us is 
most intuitive and immediate does in any degree come 


up to the mode in which He knows things. We must 
rather intend, in general, that there is nothing of which 
He is, or can be, ignorant, which has been said already 
and is, | am afraid, as much as we can safely say. 

When glory, honor, praise392 are given to God, or He is 
said to do anything for His own glory, or we to propose 
the glory of His name in what we do, those words should 
not be taken as standing for that kind of glory and 
applause which is so industriously sought, and 
capriciously394 distributed, among us mortals, and 
which I will take this opportunity to handle a little more 
largely, in order to give here a specimen of the world 
and save that trouble in another place. Among us, some 
are celebrated for small matters, either through the 
ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of a faction, 
the advantage of great friendships, the usual deference 
paid to men in eminent stations, or mere good luck;222 
and others for achieving such things as, if they were 
duly weighed, and people were not imposed upon by 
false notions—first introduced in barbarous times, and 
since polished and brought into fashion by historians, 
poets, and flatterers—would appear rather to be a 
disgrace to savages than any recommendation of 
rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, 
and beauty, and parts, and birth are followed with 
encomiums and honors, which, though they may be the 
felicities and privileges of the possessors, cannot be 
their merit, who received them gratis, and contributed 
nothing22© themselves toward the acquisition of them; 
while real virtue and industry (which, even when 
unsuccessful, or oppressed by ill health or unkind 
fortune, give the truest title to praise) lie disregarded. 
Thirst after glory, when that is desired merely for its own 
sake, is founded in ambition and vanity;397 the thing 
itself is but a dream and imagination; since, according to 


the differing humors and sentiments of nations and 
ages, the same thing may be either glorious or 
inglorious, the effect of it, considered still by itself, is 
neither more health, nor estate, nor knowledge, nor 
virtue to him who has it, or, if that be anything, it is but 
what must cease when the man222 dies, and, after all, as 
it lives but in the breath of the people, a little sly envy or 
a new turn of things extinguishes it,222 or perhaps it 
goes quite out of itself.319 Men please themselves with 
notions of immortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame 
secured to themselves by books and testimonies of 
historians; but, alas! it is a stupid delusion when they 
imagine themselves present, and enjoying that fame at 
the reading of their story after their death. And besides, 
in reality the man is not known ever the more to 
posterity, because his name is transmitted to them: he 
does not live because his name does. When it is said 
Julius Caesar subdued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the 
Roman commonwealth into a monarchy, etc., it is the 
same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompey, etc., was 
Caesar: that is, Caesar and the conqueror of Pompey are 
the same thing; and Caesar is as much known by the 
one designation as by the other. The amount then is 
only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquered 
Pompey; or somebody conquered Pompey; or rather, 
since Pompey is as little known now as Caesar, 
somebody conquered somebody.31 Such a poor 
business is this boasted immortality,212 and such as has 
been here described is the thing called "glory" among 
us! The notion of it may serve to excite them who, 
having abilities to serve their country in time of real 
danger or want, or to do some other good, have yet not 
philosophy enough to do this upon principles of virtue, 
or to see through the glories of the world (just as we 
excite children by praising them, and as we see many 


good inventions and improvements proceed from 
emulation and vanity); but to discerning men this fame 
is mere air, and the next remove from nothing:242 what 
they despise, if not shun. | think there are two 
considerations which may justify a desire of some glory 
or honor, and scarce more. When men have performed 
any virtuous actions, or such as sit easy upon their 
memories, it is a reasonable pleasure to have the 
testimony of the world added to that of their own 
consciences, that they have done well:244 and more 
than that, if the reputation acquired by any qualification 
or action may produce a man any real comfort or 
advantage (if it be only protection from the insolencies 
and injustice of mankind, or if it enables him to do by his 
authority more good to others), to have this privilege 
must be a great satisfaction, and what a wise and good 
man may be allowed, as he has opportunity, to propose 
to himself. But then he proposes it no farther than it may 
be useful; and it can be no farther useful than he wants 
it. So that upon the whole, glory, praise, and the like, are 
either mere vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our 
defects and wants. If then those words are understood 
according to the import and value they have among 
men, how dares anyone think that the Supreme being 
can propose such a mean end to himself as our praises? 
He can neither want nor value them. Alexander, 
according to his taste of things, it may well be supposed 
would have been proud to have heard that he should be 
the subject of some second Homer,242 in whose sheets 
his name might be embalmed for ages to come, or to 
have been celebrated at Athens, the mother of so many 
wits and captains—but sure even he, with all his vanity, 
could not propose to himself as the end of all his 
fatigues and dangers only to be praised by children, or 
rather by worms and insects, if they were capable of 


showing some faint sense of his greatness.219 And yet 
how far short is this comparison! In conclusion therefore, 
though men have been accustomed to speak of the 
Deity in terms taken from princes, and such things as 
they have, in their weakness, admired; though these are 
now incorporated into the language of Divines; and 
though, considering what defects there are in our ways 
of thinking and speaking, we cannot well part with them 
all; yet we must remember to exa/t the sense of them, or 
annex some mental qualification to the use of them. As, 
if God be said to do things for His own glory, the 
meaning | humbly conceive must be that the 
transcendent excellence of His nature may be collected 
from the form of the world and administration of things 
in it, where there occur such marks of inexpressible 
wisdom and power that He needed not to have given us 
greater, had He only intended His own glory: or 
something to this purpose. Or, if the glory of what we do 
be ascribed to Him, by this must be signified that no 
glory is due to us, who have no powers but what 
originally depend upon Him, and that we desire 
therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true author of 
all that which is laudable in us.244 

When we thank God for any deliverance or enjoyment, 
this must not be so understood as if He could value 
Himself upon our ceremonious acknowledgments, or 
wanted complements or any return from us. It is rather a 
profession of the sense we have of our wants and 
defects, of the beneficence of His nature, and the 
greatness or reasonableness of the mercies received: an 
effort of a poor dependent being who desires to own 
things, as far as he is able, to be what they are,218 and 
especially to beget in himself such a disposition of mind 
as he ought to have towards his Almighty benefactor. 


When we are said to be servants of God, or to serve 
Him, or do Him service, these phrases are not to be 
taken as when one man is said to be servant of another, 
or to do him service. For here it implies the doing of 
something which is useful and beneficial to the man who 
is served, and what he wants, or fancies he wants: but 
nothing of want can be supposed in God, nor can we any 
way be profitable or serviceable to Him. To serve Him, 
therefore, must rather be to worship or adore Him (of 
which something by and by). And thus that word in 
another language, of which our serve is but the 
translation, is frequently used: as “to serve a graven 
image”242 is to worship the image, but cannot signify 
the doing of anything which may be serviceable or 
useful to the dead stone. Or “to serve God” may be 
understood in a sense something like that: “Serve the 
king of Babylon."329 For they were said to serve the king 
of Babylon, who owned his authority and lived according 
to his laws, though they did nothing, nor had anything 
perhaps, which could be particularly serviceable to him; 
and so they may be said to serve God, or to be His 
servants, who live in a continual sense of His sovereign 
nature and power over them, and endeavor to conform 
themselves to the laws which He has imposed upon 
them.321 |n these senses we pray, that we may live to 
serve Him: that is, we pray, that we may live to worship 
Him, and practice those laws of reason and virtue to 
which rational natures are by Him subjected.322 

Many more reflections might be made upon epithets 
and ways of speaking introduced by custom, from rude 
antiquity, or by necessity following from the narrowness 
either of men's minds or their language. It is plain that 
"love," "anger," "hands," "eyes," etc. when ascribed to 
God, cannot import such bodily parts or passions as are 
found in us. Even the pronouns, “my,” “thy,” "his" (as 


His people, His house, etc.) require much temper in the 
use of them.323 

. We shall find ourselves bound to worship Him, in the 
best manner we can. For by worshipping Him | mean 
nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and ourselves 
to be what we are, by some more solemn and proper act: 
that is, by addressing ourselves as His dependents to 
Him as the Supreme cause and Governor of the world, 
with acknowledgments of what we enjoy, petitions for 
what we really want, or He knows to be convenient for 
us,224 and the like. As if, e.g. | should in some humble 
and composed manner222 pray to that "Almighty being, 
upon whom depends the existence of the world, and by 
whose providence | have been preserved to this moment 
and enjoyed many undeserved advantages, that He 
would graciously accept my grateful sense and 
acknowledgments of all His beneficence toward me; that 
he would deliver me from the evil consequences of all 
my transgressions and follies; that He would endow me 
with such dispositions and powers as may carry me 
innocently and safely through all future trials, and may 
enable me upon all occasions to behave myself 
conformably to the laws of reason, piously, and wisely; 
that He would suffer no being to injure me, no 
misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myself by any 
error or misconduct of my own; that He would vouchsafe 
me clear and distinct perceptions of things, with so 
much health and prosperity as may be good for me; that 
| may at least pass my time in peace, with contentment, 
and tranquility of mind; and that, having faithfully 
discharged my duty to my family and friends, and 
endeavored to improve myself in virtuous habits and 
useful knowledge, | may at last make a decent and 
happy exit, and then find myself in some better state." 
Not to do this, or something like it, will certainly fall 


among those criminal omissions mentioned in section I, 
proposition V. For never to acknowledge the enjoyments 
and privileges we have received and hold of God, is in 
effect to deny that we receive them from Him; not to 
apply to Him for what we want is to deny either our 
wants, or His power of helping us; and so on: all contrary 
to truth.326 

It must ever be owned, that no worship can be 
proportionable to the Divine nature and perfections; but 
yet, that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore | 
added those words, "in the best manner we can." And it 
must be acknowledged further, that those words do not 
oblige us to be always at our devotions neither.224 For as 
in the worship of God we own Him to be what He is, so 
must we do this as not denying ourselves to be what we 
are: beings not capable of bearing continual intention of 
mind; beings that are encompassed with many wants, 
which by the constitution of our nature require to be 
supplied, not without care and activity joined to our 
prayers; beings that are made for many harmless 
enjoyments; beings that have many offices to perform 
one for another; and beings in whom, all things 
considered, it would be less respect to be constantly in 
the formal act of devotion, than it is to address ourselves 
to Him with prepared minds, at certain times, or upon 
certain occasions. To be always thus engaged, if it could 
be, would be to make God what He is not: since it seems 
to suppose that He wants it and we merit Him by it; or 
that He is bound to give what we ask, without our 
endeavoring; or, at least, that He is a Being obnoxious to 
importunity and teasing. For these reasons | have also in 
the explication of my meaning inserted that limitation, 
"by some solemn and proper act." 

Though every man knows best his own opportunities 
and circumstances, and therefore may be most able to 


judge for himself how he may best perform this duty, yet 
in general it may be said that, to the doing of it solemnly 
and in the best manner we can, these things are 
required: an intent mind,22® proper times and places, a 
proper form of words, and a proper posture. For if the 
mind be absent, or attends not to what is said, it is not 
the man that prays: this is only as it were the noise of a 
machine, which is put into motion indeed, but without 
any consciousness of its own act. To repeat one’s prayers 
with moving lips, but alienated thoughts, is not to pray 
in the best manner we can, because it is not in a manner 
agreeable to what we are, or to truth. For this is to do it 
only as speaking, and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account, it will be certain that all times and 
places cannot be equally proper.222 Some times are 
engrossed by the business of life, and some places lie 
exposed to interruptions. Those of retreat and silence 
ought to be sought, and, as far as fairly it may be, 
contrived. And for this further reason: because the 
farther we are removed from the notice of others, the 
clearer we stand of all ostentation; that is, the more we 
do it upon the score of truth and duty; and this is, again, 
the more truly and dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer 
must either be vocal or mental. Now even that which is 
called mental can scarce be made without words,222 or 
something equivalent.234 (I believe that even the deaf 
and dumb form to themselves some kind of language: I 
mean something which supplies the room of language.) 
For thoughts in their naked state, divested of all words 
and taken merely by themselves, are such subtle and 
fleeting things as are scarce capable of making any 
appearance in the mind; at least of being detained, 
compared together, and arranged into sentences. If a 
sentence may be so made up of sensible ideas as to 


subsist in the mind by the help of those images which 
remain in the fantasy, after the manner of a sentence 
expressed in pictures or by hieroglyphics, yet such a 
sentence must be very imperfect—through the want of 
grammatical inflections, particles, and other additions 
necessary to modify and connect the ideas, of which 
(particles, etc.) there can be no images?32—and indeed 
little more than a set of disjointed conceptions, scarce 
exhibiting any sense without the assistance of language 
to fill up the blanks; and besides that, a prayer cannot 
be made out of such sentences as those. It is by the help 
of words, at least in great measure, that we even reason 
and discourse within ourselves, as well as communicate 
our thoughts and discourse with others; and if anyone 
observes himself well, he will find that he thinks, as well 
as speaks, in some language, and that in thinking he 
supposes and runs over silently and habitually those 
sounds which in speaking he actually makes. This is the 
cause why men can scarce write well in any language 
but their own: for while they think in their own, their 
style and speech, which is but the portraiture of their 
thoughts, must have the turn and genius of their own 
language, to what language soever the particular words 
belong. In short, words seem to be, as it were, bodies or 
vehicles to the sense or meaning, which is the spiritual 
part,233 and which without the other can hardly be fixed 
in the mind. Let any man try ingenuously, whether he 
can think over but that short prayer in Plato, Tà wév 
£0Aà, k.T.A.,234 abstracted quite from those and all other 
words. One may apply his mind to the words of a prayer 
pronounced by another, and by taking them in make 
them his own; or he may be, as it were, his own reader, 
and pronounce them himself; or he may lay before hima 
prayer in writing, and so carry his eyes and his mind 
together through it; or he may go over a form of words 


imprinted on his memory; or he may put words together 
in his mind ex tempore: but still, in all these ways, words 
and language are used. And since to think over a set of 
words cannot be a more adequate manner of addressing 
to God (who neither speaks, nor thinks like us) than to 
speak it over and think too; and moreover, since the 
very sound of the words affects us, and, when the form is 
ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of 
composing, does really help attention:222 | say, since 
this is the case, it must be better, when we have 
opportunity, to pronounce a prayer,23$ than only to 
think it over. But then it should be spoken no louder (I 
mean when we pray privately) than just to make it 
audible to ourselves.337 It is not upon God's account 
that we speak, since he would know even our thoughts: 
but it is upon our own account, and to make our 
adoration, though imperfect at the best, as complete as 
we are able. (Which, by the way, is an answer to them 
who object, against prayer, the impertinence of talking 
to God.) This being premised, and it being found that we 
must make use of words, it cannot be denied that we 
ought to use the best and properest we can. This cannot 
be done in extemporaneous effusions, and therefore 
there must be forms premeditated: the best that we are 
capable of making or procuring, if we would worship God 
to the best of our capacity. As a prayer ought to have all 
the marks of seriousness and being in earnest, it ought 
to be the plainest, and at the same time is perhaps the 
hardest of all compositions. It ought to take in a general 
view of what we have enjoyed, what we want, what we 
have done, etc., and everything ought to be expressed 
with method, in phrases that are grave and pointing, 
and with such a true eloquence as engages all our 
attention and represents our deepest sense, without 
affectation or needless repetitions. These considerations 


have caused me many times to wonder at those men 
who dispute against preconceived forms of prayer. They, 
who talk so much of the spirit of prayer, seem to know 
but little of it. 

As to the posture, that is best which best expresses 
our humility, reverence,222 and earnestness, and affects 
us most. Though perhaps some regard is to be paid to 
the customs of the place where we are, or of our own 
country to which we have been most used. Several 
nations may denote the same thing by different 
gestures, and we may take these as we do their words: 
i.e. as having that signification which they put upon 
them. 

Though I have not hitherto mentioned it, there ought 
to be also a public worship of the Deity. For a man may 
be considered as a member of a society, and as such he 
ought to worship God (if he has the opportunity of doing 
it: if there are proper prayers used publicly which he 
may resort to, and his health, etc. permit). Or the society 
may be considered as one body that has common 
interests and concerns, and as such is obliged to worship 
the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Besides, there 
are many who know not of themselves how to pray; 
perhaps cannot so much as read. These, too, must be 
taken as they are, and consequently some time and 
place appointed where they may have suitable prayers 
read to them, and be guided in their devotions. And 
further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is 
necessary there should be some religion professed, and 
even established; which cannot be without some public 
worship. And were it not for that sense of virtue, which is 
principally preserved (so far as it is preserved) by 
national forms and habits of religion, men would soon 
lose it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what 
else the worst of savages do. 


But how does this public worship, it may be 
demanded, comport with that retreat and privacy 
recommended above? Answer: | spoke there of prayer /n 
general, to which those circumstances give a great 
advantage; but then they are recommended no farther 
than they can be had and the nature of the prayer 
admits of them. Excuse a short reflection here, which if it 
be not directly for the purpose, is not altogether foreign 
to it: Though he who reads the form of public prayer 
reads it to all at the same time, that all may unite in one 
common act which otherwise they could not do, yet still, 
every particular person who minds the prayers at all has 
a separate perception of the words in his mind, and 
there he offers them, or the sense contained under 
them, with more or less application and ardor. And since 
no man can be said to pray any further than he does 
this, and it cannot be known to anybody in the 
congregation besides himself how far he does do it, his 
prayer is in reality as private as if he was enclosed 
within a thousand walls. So that, though there are 
reasons for a public worship, yet | will venture to affirm 
that all true prayer is private; and the true seat of it 
being in the mind, toward the interesting of whose 
powers all the circumstances of worship are mainly 
designed to contribute, it may be said upon that 
account to be always made in the most retired and 
undiscerned of all retreats;222 nor can more be said in 
respect of a worship which, by the terms, is in other 
respects public. A man may be present in a 
congregation, and either pray the same prayer in which 
others seem to join, or some other, or none at all,249 for 
ought anybody there can tell besides himself. 

| am not insensible how much | may expose myself by 
these things to the laughter of some who are utter 
strangers to all this language. What a stir is here, say 


they, about praying? Who ever observed that they who 
pray are more successful or happy than they are who do 
not? Answer: All observations of this kind must be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither know what other 
men are inwardly and really,24+ nor how they pray,242 
nor what to call success.242 That which is good for one, 
may be bad for another; and that which seems good at 
present, may at length be evil, or introduce something 
which is so.2“4 And as to the prosperity of them who 
endeavor to worship God in a proper and reasonable 
manner, whatever it is, perhaps it might be less if they 
did not, or their misfortunes might be greater; who can 
be certain of the contrary? If these gentlemen have any 
way of discovering it, | wish they would impart their 
secret. In the meantime, sure they cannot expect that, 
even in the most imperfect sketch of natural religion, 
the worship of the Deity should be omitted: that very 
thing which has been principally intended by the word 
“religion.”242 

. And lastly, to deliver what remains, summarily: Rational 
beings, or they to whom reason is the great law of their 
nature, if they would behave themselves as above, 
should consider in earnest what a mighty being He is, 
who by the constitution of their nature has laid them 
under an obligation of being governed by it, and whose 
laws the dictates of right reason may be said to be. They 
ought to keep it well impressed upon their minds that 
He is the being upon whom their very existence 
depends; that it is He who superintends and administers 
the affairs of the world by His providence; that the 
effects of His power and influence are visible before their 
faces, and round about them, in all the phenomena of 
nature, not one of which could be without Him; that they 
are always in His presence; that He is a being of perfect 
reason; that, if it be reasonable that the transgressors of 


reason should be punished, they will most certainly, one 
time or other, be punished, etc. And then, if they do this, 
it is easy to see what effect it must have upon their 
thoughts, words,249 and actions. 


By what is said here, no superstition is intended to be 
introduced; it is only the practice of reason and truth which 
is required, and anything that is not inconsistent with them 
may be freely done, though under the inspection of our 
great Lawgiver himself. 


Vi 


TRUTHS RESPECTING MANKIND IN GENERAL, ANTECEDENT TO ALL 
HUMAN LAwS 


In this and the following sections | shall proceed as in the 
foregoing. 

I. Every man has in himself a principle of individuation, 
which distinguishes and separates him from all other men, 
in such a manner as may render him and them capable of 
distinct properties in things (or distinct subjects of property). 
That is: B and C are so distinguished, or exist so distinctly, 
that if there be anything which B can call his, it will be for 
that reason not C’s; and, vice versa, what is C’s will for that 
reason not be B’s. The proof of this | put upon every man’s 
own conscience. Let us see, then, whether there is anything 
which one man may truly call his. 

Il. There are some things, to which (at least before the 
case is altered by voluntary subjection, compact, or the like) 
every individual man has, or may have, such a natural and 
immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call 
them his. 

The life, limbs, etc. of B are as much his, as B is himself.347 
It is impossible for C, or any other, to see with the eyes of B: 
therefore they are eyes only to B; and when they cease to be 
his eyes, they cease to be eyes at all. He then has the sole 
property in them, it being impossible in nature that the eyes 
of B should ever be the eyes of C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: because it 
is the application of the organs and powers of B, not of C, to 
the effecting of something; and therefore the labor is as 
much B's, as the limbs and faculties made use of are his. 


Again, the effect or produce of the labor of B is not the 
effect of the labor of C, and therefore this effect or produce 
is B’s, not C’s; as much B’s, as the /abor was B’s and not 
C's.348 Because, what the labor of B causes or produces, B 
produces by his labor; or it is the product of B by his labor: 
that is, it is B's product, not C's, nor any other's. And, if C 
should pretend to any property in that which B only can 
truly call his, he would act contrary to truth.242 

Lastly, there may be many things which B may truly call 
his in some such sense, or upon some such account, as no 
other can, and to which C has no more right than D, nor D 
than F, etc. the property of which will therefore be in B. 
Because C has no more title than D, nor D than F, etc., and 
that to which everyone besides B has an equal title, no one 
besides B can have any title to at all,222 their pretences 
mutually balancing and destroying each other, while his 
only remains. And in this case, a small matter, being 
opposed to nothing, will be strong enough to maintain the 
claim of B. 

IIl. Whatever is inconsistent with the general peace and 
welfare (or good) of mankind, is inconsistent with the laws 
of human nature, wrong, intolerable. Those maxims may be 
esteemed the natural and true laws of any particular society, 
which are most proper to procure the happiness of it. 
Because happiness is the end of society and laws: otherwise 
we might suppose unhappiness to be proposed as the right 
end of them; that is, unhappiness to be desirable, contrary 
to nature and truth. And what is said of a particular society 
is not less true, when applied to the universal society of 
mankind. Now, those things are most apt to produce 
happiness, which make the most men happy. And therefore 
those maxims or principles which promote the general 
tranquility and well-being of mankind, if those words 
express the happiness of mankind, must be the true laws of 
humanity, or the basis of them; and all such practices as 


interfere with these, must also interfere with those. It is 
contradictory to say that anything can be a general law of 
human nature, which tends only to favor the pleasures of 
some particulars, to the prejudice of the rest who partake of 
the same common nature—and especially if these pleasures 
are of the lower and brutal kind. As a million of men are 
more than one, so in fixing the public laws of human nature, 
and what ought to be or not to be, they must in reason be 
more regarded by a million of times: for here we consider 
men only as men. 

It will be easy now to show that the transgression, of these 
laws conducing to the general good of the world, is wrong 
and morally evil. For if mankind may be said in general to be 
a rational animal, the general welfare of it must be the 
welfare of a rational nature: and therefore that, and the laws 
which advance it, must be founded in reason; nor can be 
opposed by anything but what is opposite to reason, and 
consequently to truth. 

Let us suppose some rule by which, if all mankind would 
agree to govern themselves, it would be in general good for 
the world: that is, such a practice would be agreeable to the 
nature and circumstances of mankind. If all men should 
transgress this rule, what would be the consequence of such 
a universal revolt? A general evil, or something disagreeable 
to our nature and the truth of our circumstances: for of 
contrary practices there must be contrary effects; and 
contraries cannot both be agreeable to the same thing. This 
then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would be 
in any one man: because all the individuals have equal right 
to do it—one as much as another, and therefore all as much 
as any one. At least it is certain that whoever should violate 
that rule, would contribute his share towards the 
introduction of universal disorder and misery, and would for 
his part deny human circumstances to be what they are, 
public happiness to be what it is, and the rule to be what it 


really is, as much as if all others conspired with him in this 
iniquity and madness. 

With what face can any particular man put his own humor 
or unreasonable pleasure into the scale against such a 
weight of happiness as that of a// the world? Does not he— 
who thus centers in himself, disregards the good of 
everybody else, and entirely separates his enjoyments and 
interests from those of the public—does not he, | say, strike 
himself out of the roll of mankind?22+ Ought he to be owned 
as one of them? Ought he not rather to be repelled, and 
treated as an alien and enemy to the common happiness 
and tranquility of our species? 

IV. Whatever is either reasonable or unreasonable in B 
with respect to C, would be just the same in C with respect 
to B, if the case was inverted.222 Because reason is 
universal, and respects cases,222 not persons. (See section 
Ill, proposition Il.) 

Corollary: Hence it follows, that a good way to know what 
is right or wrong, in relation to other men, is to consider 
what we should take things to be were we in their 
circumstances.224 

V. In a state of nature, men are equal in respect of 
dominion.222 | except for the present the case of parents and 
their children, and perhaps of some few other near relations. 
Here, let me be understood to mean only those between 
whom there is no family relation (or between whom all 
family relation is vanished). 

In a state where no laws of society make any subordination 
or distinction, men can only be considered as men, or only 
as individuals of the same species, and equally sharing in 
one common definition.22© And since, by virtue of this same 
definition, B is the same to C that C is to B, B has no more 
dominion over C than C reciprocally has over B: that is, they 
are in this regard equal. 


Personal excellencies or defects can make no difference 
here: because, 


1. Who must judge on which side the advantage lies? To 
say B (or D, or anybody else) has a right to judge to the 
disadvantage of C, is to suppose what is in question—a 
dominion over him—not to prove it. 

2. Great natural or acquired endowments may be 
privileges to them who have them, but this does not 
deprive those who have less of their title to what they 
have; or, which is the same, give anyone who has 
greater abilities a right to take it, or the use of it, from 
them. If B has better eyes than C, it is well for him; but it 
does not follow from this that C should not therefore see 
for himself, and use is eyes, as freely as B may his. C's 
eyes are accommodated by nature to his use, and so are 
B's to his, and each has the sole property in his own; so 
their respective properties are equal. The case would be 
parallel to this if B should happen to have better 
intellectual faculties than C. And further, if B should be 
strongerthan C, he would not yet for that reason have 
any right to be his lord. For C's less degree of strength is 
as much his, as B's greater is his: therefore C has as 
much right to his, and (which is the natural 
consequence) to use his, as B has to use his: that is, C 
has as much right to resist, as B has to impose or 
command, by virtue of his strength: and where the right 
(though nor the power) of resisting is equal to the right 
of commanding, the right of commanding or dominion is 
nothing. 

3. Since strength and power are most apt to pretend a title 
to dominion,22“ it may be added further that power and 
right, or a power of doing anything and right to do it, are 
quite different ideas, and therefore they may be 
separated; nor does one infer the other. Lastly, if power, 
quà power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to 


everything that is obnoxious to it; and then nothing can 
be done that is wrong. (For nobody can do anything 
which he has not the power to do.) But this is not only 
contrary to what has been proved in section I, but to 
assert it would be to advance a plain absurdity, or 
contradiction rather. For then to oppose the man who 
has this power, as far as one can, or (which is the same) 
as far as one has the power to do it, would not be wrong: 
and yet so it must be, if he has a right to dominion, or to 
be not opposed. Moreover, that a man should have a 
right to anything, merely because he has the power to 
take it, is a doctrine indeed which may serve a few 
tyrants, or some banditti and rogues, but directly 
opposite to the peace and general good of mankind; and 
therefore to be exploded, by proposition lll. It is also 
what the powerful themselves could not allow, if they 
would but imagine themselves to be in the state of the 
weak and more defenceless; and therefore 
unreasonable, by proposition IV.358 


VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the 
happiness of another. Because, in the first place, this 
supposes a dominion over him, and the most absolute too 
that can be. In the next, for B to begin to disturb the peace 
and happiness of C is what B would think unreasonable, if he 
was in C's case. In the last, since it is supposed that C has 
never invaded the happiness of B, nor taken anything from 
him, nor at all meddled with him, but the whole transaction 
begins originally from B (for all this is couched in the word 
"begin"), C can have nothing that is B's, and therefore 
nothing to which C has not at least as good a title as B has, 
or, in other words, nothing which C has not as much right to 
keep as B to claim. These two rights being then at least 
equal, and counterpoising each other, no alteration in the 
present state of things can follow from any superiority of 
right in B; and therefore, it must of right remain as it is, and 


what C has must, for any right that B has to oppose this 
settlement, remain with C in his undisturbed possession. But 
the argument is still stronger on the side of C, because he 
seems to have such a property in his own happiness, as is 
mentioned in proposition Il—such a one as no other can 
have.352 

VII. Though no man can have a right to begin to interrupt 
another man's happiness, or to hurt him; yet every man has 
a right to defend himself and his against violence, to 
recover what is taken by force from him, and even to make 
reprisals, by all the means that truth and prudence 
permit.2®2 We have seen already that there are some things 
which a man may truly call his; and let us for the present 
only suppose that there may be more. This premised, | 
proceed to make good the proposition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentioned in it, is to assert, 
contrary to truth, either that he has not the faculties and 
powers which he has, or that the Author of nature has given 
them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may 
not use them? And how may he use them, if not for his own 
preservation when he is attacked, and like to be abused or 
perhaps destroyed? 

All animals have a principle of self-preservation, which 
exerts itself many times with an uncontrollable impetuosity. 
Nature is uniform in this, and everywhere constant to itself. 
Even inanimate bodies, when they are acted upon, react. 
And one may be sure that no position can have any 
foundation in nature, or be consistent with it and truth 
(those inseparable companions), which turns upon nature 
itself, and tends to its destruction. 

Great part of the general happiness of mankind depends 
upon those means by which the innocent may be saved from 
their cruel invaders—among which, the opportunities they 
have of defending themselves may be reckoned the chief. 
Therefore, to debar men of the use of these opportunities, 


and the right of defending themselves against injurious 
treatment and violence, must be inconsistent with the laws 
of nature by proposition III. 

If aman has no right to defend himself and what is his, he 
can have no right to anything (the contrary to which has 
been already in part, and will by and by be more amply, 
proved), since that cannot be his right which he may not 
maintain to be his right. 

If aman has no right to defend himself against insults, 
etc., it must be because the aggressor has a right to assail 
the other and usurp what is his. But this pretension has been 
prevented in the foregoing proposition. And, more than that, 
it includes a great absurdity: to commence an injury, or to 
begin the violence, being in nature more than only to repel 
it. He who begins is the true cause of all that follows; and 
whatever falls upon him, from the opposition made by the 
defending party, is but the effect of his own act: or, it is that 
violence of which he is the author, reflected back upon 
himself. It is as when a man spits at heaven, and the spittle 
falls back upon his own face. 

Since he who begins to violate the happiness of another, 
does what is wrong, he who endeavors to obviate or put a 
stop to that violence, does in that respect what is right, by 
the terms. 

Lastly, since every man is obliged to consult his own 
happiness, there can be no doubt but that he not only may, 
but even ought to defend it (section II, proposition IX); in 
such a manner, | mean, as does not interfere with truth,2©4 
or his own design of being happy. He ought indeed not to act 
rashly, or do more than the end proposed requires—that is, 
he ought, by a prudent carriage and wise forecast, to shut 
up, if he can, the avenues by which he may be invaded; and 
when that cannot be done, to use arguments and 
persuasives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm: 
but when these measures are ineffectual or impracticable, 


he must take such other as he can, and confront force with 
force. Otherwise he will fail in his duty to himself, and deny 
happiness to be happiness. 

By the same means that a man may defend what is his, he 
may certainly endeavor to recover what has been by any 
kind of violence or villainy taken from him. For it has been 
shown already that the powerto take anything from another 
gives no right to it. The right, then, to that which has been 
taken from its owner against his will, remains still where it 
was: he may still truly call it his; and if it be his, he may use 
it as his: which, if he who took it away, or any other, shall 
hinder him from doing, that man is even here the aggressor, 
and the owner does but defend himself and what is his. 
Besides, he who uses anything as his, when it is his, acts on 
the side of truth; but that man who opposes him in this, and 
consequently asserts a right to that which is not his, acts 
contrary to truth. The former, therefore, does what cannot be 
amiss; but what the latter does, is wrong by that 
fundamental proposition, section |, proposition IV. 

Then further, if a man has still a right to what is forcibly or 
without his consent taken from him, he must have a right to 
the value of it. For the thing is to him what it is in value to 
him: and the right he has to it, may be considered as a right 
to a thing of such a value. So that if the very thing which 
was taken be destroyed, or cannot be retrieved, the 
proprietor nevertheless retains his right to a thing of such a 
value to him, and something must be had /n lieu of it: that 
is, he has a right to make reprisals. Since everything is to 
every man what it is in value to him, things of the same 
value to anyone may be reckoned as to him the same, and 
to recover the equivalent the same as to recover the thing 
itself: for otherwise it is not an equivalent. If the thing taken 
by way of reprisal should be, to the man from whom it is 
taken, of greater value than what he wrongfully took from 
the recoverer, he must charge himself with that loss. If 
injustice be done him, it is done by himself; the other has no 


more than what he has a right to. To which add, that asa 
man has a right to recover what is his, or the equivalent, 
from an invader; so he seems for the same reasons to have a 
right to an equivalent for the expense he is at in recovering 
his own, for the loss of time and quiet, and for the trouble, 
hazards, and dangers undergone: because all these are the 
effects of the invasion, and therefore to be added to the 
invader’s account. 

VIII. The first possession of a thing gives the possessor a 
greater right to it than any other man has, or can have, till 
he, and all that claim under him, are extinct. 


1. For till then, no other man can be the first possessor 
again: which is more than nothing; since he comes into 
it by God's providence, and as it were donation. 

2. That which no man has yet any title to,292 the finder 
may take without the violation of any truth. He does not 
deny that to be another man's, which is another man's; 
he does not begin to interrupt the happiness of 
anybody; etc. Therefore to possess himself of it is not 
wrong. So far from it, that, since every man is obliged to 
consult his own happiness (that is, his own interest and 
advantages, whenever he can do it without the violation 
of truth), not to act consonantly to this obligation is an 
omission that would be wrong. What he does, therefore, 
is right. And then if he does right in taking possession of 
it, he must from thence be the rightful possessor; or, it 
becomes his. 

3. There are many things which cannot be possessed 
without cultivation and the contrivance and labor of the 
first possessor. This has generally been the case of 
lands, and these are indeed more eminently meant by 
the word possessions. Now, to deprive a man of the fruit 
of his own cares and sweat, and to enter upon it as if it 
was the effect of the intruder's pains and travel, is a 


most manifest violation of truth. It is asserting in fact 
that to be his, which cannot be his. See proposition Il. 

. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives 
no right, interferes with proposition Ill, for it must 
certainly be inconsistent with the peace and happiness 
of mankind in general to be left in endless wars and 
struggles for that which no man can ever have any right 
to. And yet, thus it must be if that doctrine was true: 
because it has been demonstrated that power confers no 
right, and therefore the first right to many things can 
only accrue from the first possession of them. 

. If B should endeavor by force (or fraud) to eject C out of 
the possession of anything which C enjoys (and 
obtained without expelling or disturbing anybody), he 
would certainly do that which he himself would judge 
unreasonable, were he in C’s place. Therefore, he acts as 
if that was not reason with respect to C, which would be 
reason in respect of B; contrary to the nature of reason, 
and to proposition IV. 

. To endeavor to turn a man violently out of his 
possessions is the same as to command him to leave 
them, upon pain of suffering for non-obedience. But this 
is usurping a dominion which he has no right to, and is 
contrary to section V, proposition V. 

. No man can expel another out of his possession without 
beginning to interrupt his happiness; nor can anyone do 
this without contravening the truth contained in 
proposition VI. This therefore secures the possessor in 
his possession forever: that is, it confirms his right to the 
thing possessed. 

. Lastly, the first possessor, of whom | have been 
speaking, has undoubtedly a right to defend his person, 
and such other things as can only be his, against the 
attempts of any aggressor (see proposition II); therefore, 
these no one can have a right to violate. And therefore 
again, if he cannot be forcibly dispossessed without 


violence offered to these, no one has any right to 
dispossess him. But this must be the case, where the 
possessor does not quit his possession willingly. The 
right, consequently, must remain solely in him, unless 
he consents to quit it. 


Note: The successors of an invader, got into possession 
wrongfully, may acquire a right in time,3$3 by the failure of 
such as might claim under him who had the right. For he 
who happens to be in possession, when all these are extinct, 
is in the place of a prime occupant. 

IX. A title to many things may be transferred by compact 
or donation.3$* |f B has the sole right in lands, or goods, 
nobody has any right to the disposal of them besides B—and 
he has a right. For disposing of them is but using them as 
his. Therefore the act of B in exchanging them for something 
else, or bestowing them upon C, interferes not with truth: 
and so B does nothing that is wrong. Nor does C do anything 
against truth, or that is wrong, in taking them, because he 
treats them as being what they are: as things which come to 
him by the act of that person in whom is lodged the sole 
power of disposing of them. Thus C gets the title innocently. 

But in the case of compact, the reason on which this 
transaction stands is more evident still. For the contractors 
are supposed to receive, each from other, the equivalent of 
that which they part with, or at least what is equivalent to 
them retrospectively, or perhaps by each party preferable. 
Thus neither of them is hurt; perhaps both advantaged. And 
so each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the 
innocent exchange, as being what it is: better for him, and 
promoting his convenience and happiness. Indeed he who 
receives the va/ue of anything, and what he likes as well, in 
effect has it still. His property is not diminished: the 
situation and matter of it is only altered. 

Mankind could not well subsist without bartering one 
thing for another; therefore, whatever tends to take away 


the benefit of this intercourse is inconsistent with the 
general good of mankind, etc. If a man could find the 
necessaries of life without it, and by himself, he must at 
least want many of the comforts of it. 

X. There is, then, such a thing as property, founded in 
nature and truth:3® or, there are things which one man only 
can, consistently with nature and truth, call his: by 
propositions II, VIII, [X.366 

XI. Those things which only one man can truly and 
properly call his, must remain his till he agrees to part with 
them (if they are such as he may part with) by compact or 
donation; or (which must be understood) till they fail, or 
death extinguishes him and his title together, and he 
delivers the lamp to his next man. Because no one can 
deprive him of them without his approbation, but the 
depriver must use them as his when they are not his, in 
contradiction to truth. For, 

XII. To have the property of anything and to have the sole 
right of using and disposing of it are the same thing: they 
are equipollent expressions. For, when it is said that P has 
the property, or that such a thing is proper to P, it is not 
said, that P and Q, or P and others, have the property 
(proprium limits the thing to P only); and when anything is 
said to be his, it is not said that part of it only is his. P has 
therefore the all or all-hood3$2 of it, and consequently all the 
use of it. And then, since the all of it to him, or all that P can 
have of it, is but the use and disposal of it,399 he who has 
this has the thing itself, and it is his.392 

Laws, indeed, have introduced a way of speaking, by 
which the property and the usufruct are distinguished; but 
in truth, the usufructuary has a temporary or limited 
property, and the proprietary has a perpetual usufruct, 
either at present, or in reversion. Propriety without the use 
(if the use is never come to the proprietary) is an empty 
sound. 


| have before, upon some occasions, taken it as granted, 
that he who uses anything as his, when it is not his, acts 
against truth, etc., but now | say further, that, 

XIII. He who uses or disposes of anything, does by that 
declare it to be his. Because this is all that he, whose it 
really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring afford no objection to 
this. When the borrower or hirer uses the thing borrowed or 
hired, he uses what is his own for the time allowed, and his 
doing so is only one of those ways in which the true 
proprietary disposes of it. 

XIV. To usurp or invade the property of another man is 
injustice: or, more fully, to take, detain, use, destroy, hurt, or 
meddle” with anything that is his without his allowance, 
either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt 
any of these, or assist them who do, are acts of injustice. 
The contrary—to render and permit quietly to everyone 
what is his—is justice. Definition. 

XV. He that would not violate truth, must avoid all 
injustice: or, all injustice is wrong and evil. It interferes with 
the truths? here before laid down, and perhaps more. It 
denies men to be subjects capable of distinct properties; in 
some cases it denies them to have a property even in their 
own bodies, life, fame, and the like; the practice of it is 
incompatible with the peace and happiness of mankind; it is 
what every man thinks unreasonable in his own case, when 
the injury is done to himself; to take anything from another 
only because I think | want it, or because | have power to 
take it and will have it, without any title to it, is the highest 
pretence to dominion, and denial of our natural equality; it 
is setting up a right to begin to disturb the happiness of 
others; and lastly, it is to deny there is any such thing as 
property, contrary to truth. 

Briefly, if there be anything which P can truly and properly 
call his, then, if T takes or uses it without the consent of P, 
he declares it to be his (for if it was his he could do no more) 


when it is not his, and so acts a lie,272 in which consists the 
idea and formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any instance of injustice, or assisting 
others in such an attempt, since it is attempting and 
promoting what is wrong, is being in the wrong as much as 
one is able to be, or doing what one can to achieve that 
which is evil, and to do this, by the terms, must be wrong 
and evil. 

Even the desire of obtaining anything unjustly is evil: 
because to desire to do evil, by the terms again, is an evil or 
criminal desire. If the act follows such a desire, it is the child 
and product of it; and the desire, if anything renders the 
fulfilling of it impracticable, is the act obstructed in the 
beginning and stifled in the womb. 

Let it be observed here, by way of scholion concerning the 
thing called “covetousness,” that there seem to be three 
sorts of it. One is this here mentioned: a desire of getting 
from others, though it be unjustly. This is wrong and wicked. 
Another is an immense desire of heaping up what one can, 
by just methods, but without any reasonable end 
proposed,222 and only in order to keep,274 and, as it were, 
bury it;2Z? and the more he accumulates, the more he 
craves.2/© This also entrenches upon truth, and seems to be 
a vice. But to covet to obtain what is another man's, by just 
means and with his consent, when it may contribute to the 
happiness of ourselves or families, and perhaps of the other 
person too, has nothing surely that looks unfriendly upon 
truth, or is blameable, in it. This, if it may be called 
covetousness, is a virtuous covetousness. 

XVI. When a man cares not what sufferings he causes to 
others, and especially if he delights in other men’s 
sufferings and makes them his sport, this is what I call 
cruelty. And not to be affected with the sufferings of other 
people, though they proceed not from us, but from others or 
from causes in which we are not concerned, is 


unmercifulness. Mercy and humanity are the reverse of 
these. 

XVII. He, who religiously regards truth and nature, will not 
only be not unjust, but (more) not unmerciful, and much less 
cruel. Not to be affected with the afflictions of others, so far 
as we know them, and in proportion to the several degrees 
and circumstances of them, though we are not the causes of 
them, is the same as to consider the afflicted as persons not 
in affliction: that is, as being not what they are, or (which is 
the same) as being what they are not—and this contradicts 
matter of fact. 

One can scarce know the sufferings of another without 
having at least some image of them in his mind: nor can one 
have these images without being conscious of them and, as 
it were, feeling them. Next to suffering itself is to carry the 
representation of it about with one. So that he who is not 
affected with the calamities of others, so far as they fall 
within his knowledge, may be said to know and not to know, 
or at least to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own 
conscience. 

There is something in human nature,2 resulting from our 
very make and constitution—while it retains its genuine 
form, and is not altered by vicious habits, not perverted by 
transports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or false 
philosophy,248 nor oppressed by stupidity and neglecting to 
observe what happens to others—|I say, there is something 
which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, causes us 
to sympathize with them, and almost comprehends us in 
their case. It is grievous to see or hear (and almost to hear 
of) any man, or even any animal whatever, in torment. This 
compassion appears eminently in them who, upon other 
accounts, are justly reckoned among the best of men:222 in 
some degree it appears in almost all—nay, even sometimes, 
when they more coolly attend to things, in those hardened 
and execrable monsters of cruelty themselves, who seem 


just to retain only the least tincture of humanity that can be. 
The Phereean tyrant, who had never wept over any of those 
murders he had caused among his own citizens, wept when 
he saw a tragedy but acted in the theatre:298? the reason 
was, his attention was caught here, and he more observed 
the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache than ever he had 
those of the Pheraeans, and more impartially, being no 
otherwise concerned in them but as a common spectator. 
Upon this occasion, the principle of compassion, implanted 
in human nature, appeared, overcame his habits of cruelty, 
broke through his petrifaction, and would show that it could 
not be totally eradicated. It is therefore according to nature 
to be affected with the sufferings of other people, and the 
contrary is inhuman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumstances of mankind, that we cannot 
(or but very few of us, God knows) make our way through 
this world without encountering dangers and suffering many 
evils; and therefore, since it is for the good of such as are so 
exposed, or actually smarting under pain or trouble, to 
receive comfort and assistance from others, without which 
they must commonly continue to be miserable or perish, it is 
for the common good and welfare of the majority, at least, of 
mankind that they should compassionate and help each 
other.38i To do the contrary must therefore be contrary to 
nature and wrong by proposition Ill. And besides, it is by 
one's behavior and actions to affirm that the circumstances 
of men in this world are not what they are, or that peace, 
and health, and happiness, and the like, are not what they 
are. 

Let a man substitute himself into the room of some poor 
creature dejected with invincible poverty, distracted with 
difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of some disease or 
the anguish of some hurt or wound, and without help 
abandoned to want and pain. In this distress, what 
reflections can he imagine he should have, if he found that 


everybody neglected him, nobody so much as pitying him or 
vouchsafing to take notice of his calamitous and sad 
condition? It is certain that what it would be reasonable or 
unreasonable for others to do in respect of him, he must 
allow to be reasonable or unreasonable for him to do in 
respect of them, or deny a manifest truth in proposition IV. 

If unmercifulness, as before defined, be wrong, no time 
need to be spent in proving that cruelty is so. For all that is 
culpable in unmercifulness is contained in cruelty, with 
additions and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due 
regard to the sufferings of others, but causes them, or 
perhaps delights in them, and (which is the most insolent 
and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jest and subject of 
raillery. If the one be a defect of humanity, the other is 
diametrically opposite to it.282 If the one does no good, the 
other does much evil. And no man, how cruel soever in 
reality he was, has ever liked to be reckoned a cruel man: 
such a confession of guilt does nature extort, so universally 
does it reject, condemn, abhor this character. 

XVIII. The practice of justice and mercy is just as right, as 
injustice, unmercifulness, and cruelty are wrong. This follows 
from the nature of contraries. Besides, not to be just to a 
man is to be not just, or unjust, to him; and so not to be 
merciful is to be unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here | might end this section, but perhaps it may not be 
improper to be a little more particular. Therefore, 

XIX. From the foregoing propositions may be deduced the 
heinousness of all such crimes as murder, or even hurting 
the person of another anyhow, when our own necessary 
defense does not require it, (it being not possible that 
anything should be more his than his own person, life and 
limbs); robbing, stealing, cheating, betraying, defamation, 
detraction, defiling the bed of another man, etc. with all the 
approaches and tendencies to them. For these are not only 
comprised within the definition of injustice, and are 


therefore violations of those truths which are violated by 
that, but commonly (and some of them always) come within 
the description of cruelty too. All which is evident at first 
light with respect to murder, robbery, cheating, slandering, 
etc., especially if a man brings himself into the case, and 
views himself in his own imagination as rendered scandalous 
by calumniators and liars, stripped by thieves, ruined in his 
fortunes and undone by knaves, struggling to no purpose, 
convulsed and agonizing under the knife of some truculent 
ruffian, or the like. 

The same is altogether as plain in the case of adultery,283 
when anyone384 ensnares and corrupts the wife of another— 
notwithstanding the protection it gains from false notions, 
great examples,2®2 and the commonness of the crime.389 For 
(the nature of matrimony being, for the present, supposed to 
be such as it will appear by and by to be) the adulterer 
denies the property a husband has in his wife by compact, 
the most express and sacred that can possibly be made; he 
does that which tends to subvert the peace of families, 
confounds relation, and is altogether inconsistent with the 
order and tranquility of the world and therefore with the 
laws of human nature; he does what no man in his wits could 
think reasonable, or even tolerable, were he the person 
wronged;224 briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his 
own woman (or wife398), who is not his but another's, 
contrary to justice, truth, and fact.282 Nor is this simple 
injustice only, but injustice for which no reparation can be 
made, if the injured man thinks so, as he generally does (see 
section ll, proposition |, observation 4)—injustice 
accompanied with the greatest cruelty, so complicated as 
scarce any other can be. The husband is forever robbed of all 
that pleasure and satisfaction which arises from the wife's 
fidelity and affection to him,222 presuming upon which he 
took her to be not only the partner of his bed, but the 
companion of his life and sharer in all his fortunes;3924 and 


into the room of them succeed painful and destructive 
passions. The poor woman222 herself, though she may be 
deluded,223 and not see at present her guilt or the 
consequences of it, usually pays dear for her security and 
want of guard, the husband becoming cold394 and averse to 
her, and she full of apprehensions and fears,29? with a 
particular dread of his further resentment. And their affairs, 
in this disjointed and distracted condition, are neglected: 
innocent children slighted, and left unprovided for, without 
so much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity 
them,22° etc. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime 
by such impertinent similes and rakish talk as are commonly 
used for that purpose.224 When anyone wrongs another of 
his property, he wrongs him of what it is to him, the 
proprietor: and the value must be set according to what he 
esteems it to be, not what the injurer—who perhaps has no 
taste of virtuous pleasures—may think it to be. (See section 
Il, proposition 1, observations 3 and 4.) Nor may these thefts 
be excused from their secrecy: 


1. For the injustice of the fact is the same in itself, whether 
known or not. In either case truth is denied, and a lie is 
as much a lie when it is whispered as when it is 
proclaimed at the market-cross. 

2. It has been shown (section Il) that the rectitude of our 
actions and way to happiness are coincident, and that 
such acts as are disagreeable to truth, wrong in 
themselves, tend to make men ultimately unhappy.222 
Things are so ordered and disposed by the Author of 
nature, or such a constitution of things flows from him, 
that it must be so. And since no retreat can be 
impervious to his eye, no corner so much out of the way 
as not to be within his plan, no doubt there is to every 
wrong and vicious act a suitable degree of unhappiness 


and punishment annexed, which the criminal will be 
sure to meet with same time or other.222 For his own 
sake, therefore, he ought not to depend upon the 
darkness of the deed. 

3. But lastly, it can hardly be but that it must be 
discovered.499 People generally rise in vice, grow 
impudent and vain and careless, and discover 
themselves;491 the opportunities contrived for it must 
be liable to observation; some confidents must be 
trusted, who may betray the secret, and upon any little 
distaste probably will do it; and besides, love is quick of 
apprehension.492 


It will be easily perceived, from what has been said, that if 
to murder, rob, etc. are unjust and crimes of a heinous 
nature, all those things which have any tendency toward 
them, or affinity with them, or any way countenance them, 
must be in their degree criminal493 because they are of the 
same complexion with that which they tend to, though not 
of the same growth, nor matured into the gross act, or 
perhaps do not operate so presently, apparently, or 
certainly. Envy, malice, and the like, are conatus toward the 
destruction or ruin of the person who is the object of these 
unhappy passions. To throw dust224 upon a man's reputation 
by innuendos, ironies, etc. may not indeed sully it all at 
once, as when dirt is thrown, or gross calumnies, yet it 
infects the air, and may destroy it by a lingering poison. To 
expose another by the strength of a jesting talent, or harder 
temper of face, is to wound him, though it be in an invisible 
place.495 Many freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian 
extract, and especially gallantries,499 that proceed not to 
consummate wickedness, nor perhaps are intended to be 
carried so far, may yet divert people’s affections from their 
proper object, and debauch the mind.497 By stories or 
insinuations to sow the seeds of discord and quarrels 


between men is to murder or hurt them by another hand. 
Even for men to intermeddle in other people's affairs, as 
busybodies and a@AAotploen(oxonolZ42® do, is to assume a 
province which is not theirs; to concern themselves with 
things in which they are not concerned; to make that public 
which in itself is private; and perhaps to rob the person, into 
whose business they intrude themselves, of his quiet, if of 
nothing else. For indeed this intermeddling looks like setting 
up a pretence to something further: like an unjust attack 
begun at a distance. All which declares what an enemy, and 
how irreconcilable to truth, this pragmatical humor is. And 
SO On. 

If these things are so, how guilty must they be who are 
designedly the promoters or instruments of injustice and 
wickedness, such as mercenary-swearers and false 
witnesses, traders in scandal, solicitors in vice, they who 
intend by their conversation to relax men's principles too 
much, and (as it seems) prepare them for knavery, lewdness, 
or any flagitious enterprise.49? 

There are other crimes, such as infidelity to friends or 
them who entrust us with anything, ingratitude, all kinds of 
wilful perjury, and the like, which might have been 
mentioned in the proposition, being great instances of 
injustice; but because they are visibly such, and their nature 
cannot be mistaken, | comprise them in the et cetera there. 
Anyone may see that he who acts unfaithfully, acts against 
his promises and engagements, and therefore denies and 
sins against truth, does what it can never be for the good of 
the world should become a universal practice, does what he 
would not have done to himself, and wrongs the man who 
depends upon him of what he justly might expect. So the 
ungrateful man treats his benefactor as not being what be 
is, etc. And the false-swearer respects neither things, nor 
himself, nor the persons affected, nor mankind in general, 


nor God himself, as being what they are. All this is 
obvious.419 


Vil 


TRUTHS RESPECTING PARTICULAR SOCIETIES OF MEN, OR 
GOVERNMENTS 


|. Man is a social creature: that is, a single man or family 
cannot subsist, or not well, alone out of all society. More 
things are necessary to sustain life, or at least to make it in 
any degree pleasant and desirable, than it is possible for any 
one man to make and provide for himself merely by his own 
labor and ingenuity. Meat, and drink, and clothing, and 
house, and that frugal furniture which is absolutely 
requisite, with a little necessary physic, suppose many arts 
and trades, many heads, and many hands. If he could make 
a shift, in time of health, to live as a wild man under the 
protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon such fruits, 
herbs, roots, and other things as the earth should afford and 
happen to present to him, yet what could he do in sickness, 
or old age, when he would not be able to stir out, or receive 
her beneficence. 

If he should take from the other sex such a help as the 
common appetite might prompt him to seek, or he might 
happen to meet with in his walks, yet still if the hands are 
doubled the wants are doubled too—nay, more: additional 
wants, and great ones, attending the bearing and education 
of children. 

If we could suppose all these difficulties surmounted, and 
a family grown up and doing what a single family is capable 
of doing by itself: supporting themselves by gardening, a 
little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have somehow 
got and tamed (though even this would be hard for them to 
do, having no markets where they might exchange the 


produce of their husbandry, or of their little flock or herd, for 
other things; no shops to repair to for tools; no servant or 
laborer to assist; nor any public invention, of which they 
might serve themselves in the preparation of their grain, 
dressing their meat, manufacturing their wool, and the like); 
yet still, it is only the cortex of the man which is provided 
for: what must become of the interior part, the minds of 
these people? How would those be fed and improved?424 
Arts and sciences, so much of them as is necessary to teach 
men the use of their faculties and unfold their reason, are 
not the growth of single families so employed. And yet for 
men to lay out all their pains and time in procuring only 
what is proper to keep the blood and humors in circulation, 
without any further views or any regard to the nobler part of 
themselves, is utterly incongruous to the idea of a being 
formed for rational exercises. 

If all the exceptions against this separate way of living 
could be removed, yet, as mankind increases, the little plots 
which the several families possess and cultivate must be 
enlarged or multiplied. By degrees they would find 
themselves straitened, and there would soon be a collision 
of interests, from whence disputes and quarrels would 
ensue. Other things, too, might minister matter for these. 
And besides all this, some men are naturally troublesome, 
vicious, thievish, pugnacious, rabid—and these would 
always be disturbing and flying upon the next to them—as 
others are ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to 
have any advantage or superiority in power, would not fail 
to make themselves yet greater or stronger by eating up 
their neighbors, till by repeated encroachments they might 
grow to be formidable.4+4 

Under so many wants, and such apprehensions or present 
dangers, necessity would bring some families into terms of 
friendship with others for mutual comfort and defense; and 
this, as the reason of it increased, would become stronger, 


introduce stricter engagements, and at last bring the people 
to mix and unite. And then, the weak being glad to shelter 
themselves under the protection and conduct of the more 
able, and so naturally giving way for these to ascend, the 
several sorts would at length settle into their places, 
according to their several weights and capacities with 
respect to the common concern. And thus some form of a 
society must arise: men cannot subsist otherwise. 

But if it was possible for a man to preserve life by himself, 
or with his petit company about him, yet nobody can deny 
that it would be infinitely better for him, and them, to live in 
a society, where men are serviceable to themselves and 
their neighbors at the same time, by exchanging their 
money, or goods, for such other things as they want more— 
where they are capable of doing good offices each for other 
in time of need—where they have the protection of laws, and 
a public security against cheats, robbers, assassins, and all 
enemies to property—where a common force or army is 
ready to interpose between them and foreign invaders—and 
where they may enjoy those discoveries which have been 
made in arts and learning, may improve their faculties by 
conversation and innocent conflicts of reason, and (to speak 
out) may be made men. 

If, when we have the privilege of society and laws, we can 
scarce preserve our own or be safe, what a woeful condition 
should we be in without them: exposed to the insults, 
rapines, and violence of unjust and merciless men, not 
having any sanctuary, anything to take refuge in? So again, 
if notwithstanding the help of friends and those about us, 
and such conveniencies as may be had in cities and peopled 
places, we are forced to bear many pains and melancholy 
hours, how irksome would life be, if in sickness or other 
trouble there was nobody to administer either remedy or 
consolation? 

Lastly, society is what men generally desire. And though 
much company may be attended with much vanity, and 


occasion many evils,233 yet it is certain that absolute and 
perpetual solitude has something in it very irksome and 
hideous.414 Thus the social life is natural to man, or what his 
nature and circumstances require. 

Il. The end of society is the common welfare and good of 
the people associated. This is but the consequence of what 
has been just said. For because men cannot subsist well, or 
not so well, separately, therefore they unite into greater 
bodies: that is, the end of their uniting is their better 
subsistence; and by how much their manner of living 
becomes better, by so much the more effectually is this end 
answered. 

Ill. A society, into which men enter for this end, supposes 
some rules or laws, according to which they agree all to be 
governed, with a power of altering or adding to them as 
occasion shall require. A number of men, met together 
without any rules by which they submit to be governed, can 
be nothing but an irregular multitude. Everyone being still 
sui juris, and left entirely to his own private choice, by 
whatever kind of judgment or passion or caprice that 
happens to be determined, they must needs interfere one 
with another; nor can such a concourse of people be 
anything different from an indigested chaos of dissenting 
parts, which by their confused motions would damnify and 
destroy each other. This must be true if men differ in the size 
of their understandings, in their manner of thinking, and the 
several turns their minds take from their education, way of 
living, and other circumstances; if the greatest part of them 
are under the direction of bodily affections, and if these 
differ as much as their shapes, their complexions, their 
constitutions do. Here then we find nothing but confusion 
and unhappiness. 

Such a combination of men, therefore, as may produce 
their common good and happiness, must be such a one as, 
in the first place, may render them compatible one with 


another, which cannot be without ru/es that may direct and 
adjust their several motions and carriages towards each 
other, bring them to some degree of uniformity, or at least 
restrain such excursions and enormities as would render 
their living together inconsistent. 

Then, there must be some express declarations and scita 
to ascertain properties and titles to things by common 
consent: that, so when any altercations or disputes shall 
happen concerning them (as be sure many must in a world 
so unreasonable and prone to iniquity), the appeal may be 
made to their own settlements, and by the application of a 
general undisputed rule to the particular case before them, 
it may appear on which side the obliquity lies, the 
controversy may be fairly decided, and all mouths eternally 
stopped. And then again, that they may be protected and 
persevere in this agreeable life, and the enjoyment of their 
respective properties be secured to them, several things 
must be forecasted by way of precaution against foreign 
invasions; punishments must be appointed for offences 
committed among themselves, which, being known, may 
deter men from committing them, etc. These rules, methods, 
and appointments of punishments, being intelligibly and 
honestly drawn up, agreed to, and published, are the mutual 
compacts419 under which the society is confederated, and 
the laws of it. 

If, then, to have the members of a society capable of 
subsisting together, if to have their respective properties 
ascertained, if to be safe and quiet in the possession of them 
be for the general good of the society, and these things 
cannot be had without laws; then a society whose 
foundation and cement is the public good must have such 
laws, or be supposed at least to design such. 

As to the making of any further laws, when the public 
interest and welfare require them, that is but repeating the 
same power, in other instances, which they made use of 


before in making their first laws; and as to altering or 
repealing, it is certain the power of making and unmaking 
here are equal. Besides, when men are incorporated and live 
together for their mutual good, this end is to be considered 
at one time as much as at another: not only in their first 
constitution and settlement. 

IV. These laws and determinations must be such as are 
not inconsistent with natural justice. For 


1. To ordain anything that interferes with truth is the same 
as to ordain that what is true shall be false, or vice 
versa, which is absurd. 

2. To pretend by a law to make that to be just, which before 
and in itself was unjust, is the same as to ordain that 
which interferes with truth, because justice is founded in 
truth (as before) and everywhere the same.418 

3. Therefore, by a law to enact anything which is naturally 
unjust is to enact that which is absurd: that which by 
section | is morally evil, and that which is opposite to 
those laws by which it is manifestly the will of our 
Creator we should be governed.422 And to enact what is 
thus evil must be evil indeed. 

4. Lastly, to establish injustice must be utterly inconsistent 
with the general good and happiness of any society— 
unless to be unjustly treated, pilled, and abused can be 
happiness.422 And if so, it is utterly inconsistent with the 
end of society; or, it is to deny that to be the end of it, 
which is the end of it. 


V. A society limited by laws supposes magistrates, and a 
subordination of powers: that is, it supposes a government 
of some form or other. Because where men are to act by 
rules or laws for the public weal, some must of necessity be 
appointed to judge when those laws are transgressed, and 
how far; to decide doubtful cases, and the like; there must 
be some armed with authority to execute those judgments, 


and to punish offenders; there must be persons chosen not 
only to punish and prevent public evils, but also to do many 
other things which will be required in advancement of the 
public good; and then the power of making new laws, and 
abrogating or mending old ones, as experience may direct or 
the case at any time require; as also of providing presently 
and legally for the safety of the public in time of sudden 
danger, must be lodged somewhere. 

If there are no executors of the laws, the laws cannot be 
executed; and if so, they are but a dead letter, and equal to 
none; and if the society has none, it is indeed no society, or 
not such a one as is the subject of this proposition. 
Guardians and executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a 
society, without which there can be no circulation of justice 
in it, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And since men 
can be but in in one place at once, there must be numbers of 
these proportionable to the bigness and extent of it. 

And further, since the concerns of a whole society, and 
such things as may fall within the compass of a statute 
book, are various, requiring several sorts and sizes of 
abilities, and lying one above another in nature; since not 
only private men want to be inspected, but even 
magistrates and officers themselves, who (though they oft 
forget it) are still but men; and since the whole society is to 
be one, one compact body: I say, since the case is thus, 
there must be men to act in several elevations and qualities 
as well as places, of which the inferior sort in their several 
quarters must act immediately under their respective 
superiors, and so this class of superiors in their several 
provinces under others above them, till at last the ascent is 
terminated in some head, where the legislative power is 
deposited and from whence spirits and motion are 
communicated though the whole body. An army may as well 
be supposed to be well disciplined, well provided, and well 
conducted without either general or officers, as a society 
without governors and their subalterns, or (which is the 


same) without some form of government, to answer the end 
of its being. 

VI. A man may part with some of his natural rights, and 
put himself under the government of laws, and those who in 
their several stations are entrusted with the execution of 
them, in order to gain the protection of them and the 
privileges of a regular society. Because by this he does but 
exchange one thing for another, which he reckons 
equivalent, or indeed preferable by much, and this he may 
do without acting against any truth. For the liberties and 
natural rights which he exchanges are his own, and 
therefore no other man's property is denied by this; nor is 
the nature of happiness denied to be what it is, since it is 
happiness which he aims at in doing this. On the contrary, 
he would rather offend against truth, and deny happiness to 
be what it is, if he did not do it; especially seeing that here 
his own happiness coincides with the general happiness and 
more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth 
where his lot falls, or his choice determines him to live. 

If the question should be asked, what natural rights a man 
may part with, or how farhe may part with them, the 
general answer, | think, may be this: Some things are 
essential to our being, and some it is not in our power to 
part with. As to the rest, he may depart from them so far as 
it is consistent with the end for which he does this: not 
further, because beyond that lies a contradiction. A man 
cannot give away the natural right and property he has in 
anything, in order to preserve or retain that property: but he 
may consent to contribute part of his estate, in order to 
preserve the rest, when otherwise it might all be lost; to take 
his share of danger in defense of his country, rather than 
certainty perish, be enslaved, or ruined by the conquest or 
oppression of it; and the like. 

VII. Men may become members of a society (i.e. do what 
is mentioned in the foregoing proposition) by giving their 
consent, either explicitly or implicitly. That a man may 


subject himself to laws, we have seen. If he does this, he 
must do it either in his own person; or he must do it by some 
proxy, whom he substitutes in his room to agree to public 
laws; or his consent must be collected only from the 
conformity of his carriage, his adhering to the society, 
accepting the benefits of its constitution, and acquiescing in 
the established methods and what is done by virtue of them. 
By the two first ways he declares himself explicitly and 
directly; nor can he after that behave himself as if he was no 
member of the society, without acting as if he had not done 
what he has done. And this is the case not only of them who 
have been concerned in the first formation of any 
government, but also of them who have in the said 
manners% given their consent to any subsequent acts, by 
which they owned, confirmed, and came into what their 
ancestors had done, or who have by oaths put themselves 
under obligations to the public. By the last of the three ways 
mentioned, a man’s consent is given indeed implicitly, and 
less directly—but yet it is given, and he becomes a party. For 
suppose him to be born in some certain kingdom or 
commonwealth, but never to have been party to any law, 
never to have taken any oath to the government, nor ever 
formally to have engaged himself by any other act. In this 
case he cannot methinks but have some love and sympathy 
for that place which afforded him the first air he drew, some 
gratitude towards that constitution which protected his 
parents while they educated and provided for him, some 
regard to those obligations under which perhaps they have 
laid him, and with which limitations, as it were, they (or 
rather the Governor of the world by them) conveyed to him 
his very life. 

If he inherits or takes anything, by the laws of the place, to 
which he has no indefeasible right in nature—or which, if he 
had a natural right to it, he could not tell how to get, or 
keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of society— 


then, when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with 
it he takes and owns the laws which give it him. 

Indeed, since the security he has from the laws of the 
country in respect of his person, and rights, whatever they 
either are or may happen to be hereafter, is the general 
equivalent for his submission to them, he cannot accept that 
without being obliged in equity to pay this. 

Nay, lastly, his very continuing and settling in any place 
shows that either he likes the constitution, or likes it better 
than any other, or at least thinks it better in his 
circumstances to conform to it than to seek any other: that 
is, he consents to be comprehended in it.422 

VIII. When a man is become a member of a society, if he 
would behave himself according to truth, he ought to do 
these things: viz. to consider property as founded not only in 
nature, but also in law, and men's titles to what they have as 
strengthened by that, and even by his own concession and 
covenants, and therefore by so much the more inviolable 
and sacred; instead of taking such measures to do himself 
right when he is molested or injured, as his own prudence 
might suggest in a state of nature, to confine himself to such 
ways as are with his own consent marked out for him; and, 
in a word, to behave himself according to his subordination 
or place in the community, and to observe the laws of it. For 
it is contained in the /dea of a law, that it is intended to be 
observed: and therefore he who is a party to any laws, or 
professes himself member of a society formed upon laws, 
cannot willingly transgress those laws without denying laws 
to be what they are, or himself to be what he is supposed or 
professes himself to be: and indeed without contradicting all 
or more of those truths contained in the foregoing 
propositions. 

IX. /n respect of those things which the laws of the place 
take no cognizance of, or when if they do take cognizance of 
them, the benefit of those laws cannot be had (for so it may 


sometimes happen. | say, in respect of such things), he who 
is amember of a society in other respects retains his natural 
liberty, is still as it were in a state of nature, and must 
endeavor to act according to truth and his best prudence. 
For in the former case there is nothing to limit him, by the 
supposition, but truth and nature. And in the other it is the 
same as if there was nothing, since in effect there is no law 
where no effect or benefit from it is to be had. As, for 
example, if a man should be attacked by thieves or 
murderers, and has no opportunity or power to call the 
proper magistrate or officer to his assistance. 

There is a third case which perhaps may demand 
admission here, and that is when laws are plainly contrary to 
truth and natural justice. For though they may pass the 
usual forms, and be styled laws, yet, since no such law can 
abrogate that law of nature and reason to which the Author 
of our being has subjected us, or make falsehood to be truth, 
and two inconsistent laws cannot both oblige, or subsist 
together, one of them must give way, and it is easy to 
discern which ought to do it.423 

There remains one truth more to be annexed here, which 
may be contradicted by the practices and pretences of 
Enthusiasts.424 

X. The societies intended in this section, such as kingdoms 
and commonwealths, may defend themselves against other 
nations: or, war may lawfully be waged in defense and for 
the security of a society, its members and territories, or for 
reparation of injuries. For if one man may in a state of nature 
have a right to defend himself (see section VI, proposition 
VII), two may, or three, and so on. Nay, perhaps two may 
have a double right, three a threefold right, etc. At least, if 
the right be not greater, the concern is greater, and there 
will be more reason, that two, or three, or more should be 
saved, than one only; and therefore that two, or three, or 
more should defend themselves, than that one should. And 


if this may be done by men in a state of nature, it may be 
done by them when confederated among themselves, 
because with respect to other nations they are still in that 
state—l mean, so far as they have not limited themselves by 
leagues and alliances. 

Besides, if a man may defend himself, he may defend 
himself by what methods he thinks most proper—provided 
he trespasses against no truth—and therefore, by getting 
the aid and assistance of others. Now when war is levied in 
defense of the public and the people in general, the thing 
may be considered as if every particular man was defending 
himself with the assistance of all the rest, and so be turned 
into the same case with that of a single man. 

In truth, the condition of a nation seems to be much the 
same with that of a single person when there is no law, or no 
benefit of law, to be had. And what one man may do to 
another in that position, may be done by one nation or 
politic body with respect to another. And perhaps by this 
rule, regard being had to what has been delivered in section 
VI, the justice of foreign wars may be not untruly estimated. 

Mutual defense is one of the great ends of society, if not 
the greatest, and in a particular and eminent manner 
involves in it defense against foreign enemies. And whoever 
signalizes himself, when there is occasion for his service, 
merits the grateful acknowledgements and celebrations of 
his countrymen, so far at least as he acts generously and 
with a public spirit, and not in pursuance only of private 
views. 

As to those wars which are undertaken by men out of 
ambition422—merely to enlarge empire, or to show the world 
how terrible they are, how many men they are able to slay, 
how many slaves to make,42® how many families to drive 
from their peaceful habitations, and, in short, how much 
mischief and misery they are able to bring upon mankind— 
these are founded upon false nations of glory: embellished 


indeed by servile wits and misplaced eloquence, but 
condemned by all true philosophy and religion. 


VIII 


TRUTHS CONCERNING FAMILIES AND RELATIONS 


This section | shall begin, as relation itself does, with 
Marriage. 

|. The end of marriage is the propagation of mankind and 
joint happiness of the couple intermarrying, taken together, 
or the latter by itself424 The difference of the sexes, with the 
strong inclination they have each to the enjoyment of the 
other,428 is plainly ordained by the Author of nature for the 
continuance of the species, which without that must be soon 
extinguished. And though people, when they marry, may 
have many times not so much the increase of their family in 
their design or wishes, as the gratification of an importunate 
appetite; yet since nature excites the appetite, and that 
tends to this end, nature (or rather its great Author) may be 
said to make this an end of the marriage, though the 
bridegroom and bride themselves do not. 

And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies 
the aforesaid end of marriage, or is (as in many cases it can 
only be) the end itself^29—the joint happiness of the 
conjuges—nobody can be supposed to marry in order and on 
set purpose to make him or herself unhappy, no nor without 
a presumption of being more happy. For without an 
apprehension of some degree of happiness to accrue, or 
what presents itself to the imagination as such and is taken 
for such, what can induce people to alter their condition? 
Something there must be, by which (however things prove 
upon trial) they think to better it. And indeed if their 
circumstances are such as may enable them to maintain a 
family and provide for children, without difficulties and an 


overburden of cares, and if they in good earnest resolve to 
behave themselves as they ought, and reciprocally to be 
helpful and loving each to other, much comfort and 
happiness#22 may justly be expected from this intimate 
union,424 the interchange of affections, and a conspiration of 
all their counsels and measures,424 the qualities and 
abilities of the one sex being fitted and, as it were, tallying 
to the wants of the other. For to pass over in silence those 
joys which are truest when most concealed,422 many things 
there are which may be useful, perhaps necessary, to the 
man, and yet require the delicater hand or nicer 
management and genius of the woman:44 and so, vicissim, 
the woman cannot but want many things which require the 
more robust and active powers or greater capacity of the 
man.43? Thus, in lower life, while the wheel, the needle, etc. 
employ her, the plough or some trade perhaps demands the 
muscles and hardiness of him; and, more generally, if she 
inspects domestic affairs, and takes care that everything be 
provided regularly, spent frugally, and enjoyed with 
neatness and advantage, he is busied in that profession, or 
the oversight and improvement of that estate, which must 
sustain the charge of all this; he presides and directs in 
matters of greater moment; preserves order in the family by 
a gentle and prudent government; etc.436 

As then I founded the greater societies of men upon the 
mutual convenience which attends their living regularly 
together, so may | found this less, but stricter, alliance 
between the man and the woman in their joint-happiness.424 
Nature has a further aim: the preservation of the kind. 

Il. That marriages are made by some solemn contract, 
vow, or oath (and these perhaps attended with some 
pledge, or nuptial rites),539 by which the parties mutually 
engage to live together in love, and to be faithful, assisting, 
and the like, each to other, in all circumstances of health 
and fortune, till death parts them,422 | take for granted. For 


all nations have some form or other upon these occasions, 
and even private contracts cannot be made without some 
words in which they are contained, nor perhaps without 
some kind of significant, though private, ceremony between 
the lovers, which lose nothing of force with respect to them 
by their being both parties and witnesses themselves. 
Something must pass between them, that is declarative of 
their intentions, expresses their vows, and binds them each 
to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of 
man and wife upon any other foot. 

IIl. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become 
possessed each of the other's person,442. the mixture of 
their fortunes,*^- and the joint relation they have to their 
children,442 all strengthen the bonds and obligations of 
matrimony. By every act done in pursuance of a covenant, 
such as the matrimonial is, that covenant is owned, ratified, 
and, as it were, made de integro and repeated. 

Possession is certainly more than nothing. When this 
therefore is added to a former title, the title must needs be 
corroborated. 

When two persons throw their all into one stock as joint- 
traders for life, neither of them can consistently with truth 
and honesty take his share out and be gone (i.e. dissolve the 
partnership) without the concurrence of the other; and 
sometimes it may not be easy, perhaps possible, to do it at 
all. Each therefore is even by this bound, and becomes 
obnoxious to the other. 

And as to the present case, if the marriage be not 
altogether unfruitful, since both the parents are immediately 
related to the same child, that child is the medium of a 
fixed, unalterable relation between them. For, being both of 
the same blood with the child,443 they themselves come to 
be of the same blood; and so that relation, which at first was 
only moral and legal, becomes natural: a relation in nature 
which can never cease or be disannulled. It follows now that, 


IV. Marrying, when there is little or no prospect of true 
happiness from the match,?**4 and especially if there are 
plain presages of unhappiness; after marriage, adultery; all 
kinds of infidelity; transferring that affection, which even 
under the decays of nature ought to preserve its vigor, and 
never to degenerate (at worst) but into a friendship of a 
superior kind;4*9. and the like, are all wrong.44& Because the 
first of these is belying one's own sense of things, and has 
an air of distraction—or however it is to act as if that was the 
least and most trifling of all transactions in life, which is 
certainly one of the greatest and most delicate. And to 
offend in any of the other ways is to behave as if the end of 
marriage was not what it is; as if no such league had been 
made between the persons married, as has been made, 
actually, and solemnly, and is still subsisting between them; 
as if they were not possessed each of the other; their 
fortunes not interwoven; nor their children so equally 
related to them, as they are; and therefore the misbehavior, 
being repugnant to truth, is a sin against it, and the mighty 
Patron of it. 

If the most express and solemn contracts, upon which 
persons, when they marry, do so far depend as, in 
confidence of their being religiously observed, to alter quite 
their condition, begin a new thread of life, and risk all their 
fortune and happiness: I say, if such sacred compacts as 
these are allowed to be broken, there is an end of all faith; 
the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage 
VOWS) ceases; no justice can be administered; and then what 
a direful influence must this have upon the affairs of 
mankind, upon that and other accounts?447 

Allowance, by section IV ought to be made for inabilities, 
and involuntary failings. A person's age, health, estate, or 
other circumstances may be such, and without any fault, 
that he or she cannot do what they would; or perhaps 
instead of that, one of them may come to want the pity and 


assistance of the other. In this case (which requires the 
philosophy and submission proper in afflictions) it is the 
duty of the one not only to bear with, but also to comfort, 
and do what may be done for the other. This is part of the 
happiness proposed, which consists not only in positive 
pleasures, but also in lessening pains and wants, while the 
pair have each in the other a refuge at hand. 

Note: | have designedly forborn to mention that authority 
of a husband over his wife which is usually given to him— 
not only by private writers, but even by laws—because | 
think it has been carried much too high. | would have them 
live so far upon the level, as (according to my constant 
lesson) to be governed both by reason.448 If the man’s 
reason be stronger, or his knowledge and experience greater 
(as it is commonly supposed to be), the woman will be 
obliged upon that score to pay a deference, and submit to 
him.442 

Having now considered the man and woman between 
themselves, | proceed in the order of nature to consider 
them as parents, and to see (in a few propositions following) 
how things will be carried between them and their children, 
as also between other relations, coming at first from the 
same bed, if truth and matters of fact (to be named, where 
the argument shall call for them) are not denied. 

V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the best 
care of them they can, endeavor to provide for them, and be 
always ready to assist them. Because otherwise they do not 
carry themselves towards their children as being what they 
are: children and theirs; they do not do what they would 
desire to have done to themselves, were they again to pass 
through that feeble and tender state, or perhaps what has 
been done to them;#22 and besides, they transgress the law 
established by nature for the preservation of the race, 
which, as things are, could not without a parental care and 


affection be continued—a law which is in force among all the 
other tribes of animals, so far as there is occasion for it. 

Not to do what is here required, is not bare/y to act against 
truth and nature, not on/y such an omission as is mentioned 
in section |, proposition V, but a heinous instance of cruelty. 
If anyone can deny this, let him better consider the case of 
an infant, neglected, helpless, and having nothing so much 
as to solicit for him but his cries and (that which will do but 
little in this world) his innocence; let him think what it would 
be to turn a child, though a little grown up, out of doors, 
destitute of everything, not knowing whither to fly,4= or 
what to do; and whether it is not the same thing if he be left 
to be turned out by anybody else hereafter, or (in general) 
to conflict with want and misery—let him reflect a while 
upon the circumstances of poor orphans424 left unprovided 
for, to be abused by everybody,423 etc.—and then let him 
say whether it is possible for a parent to be so void of bowels 
as not to be moved with these considerations, or what 
epithet he deserves if he is not. If any of them who have 
been thus abandoned and turned adrift have done well, 
those instances ought to be placed among particular 
providences: as when a vessel at sea, without pilot or sailor, 
happens to be blown into the port. 

Not only the care, but the early care of parents is required, 
lest death should prevent them: death, which skips none, 
and surprises many. Not to remember this, and act 
accordingly, is in practice to contradict one of the most 
certain and obvious of all truths. 

VI. In order to the good of children, their education, etc., 
there must be some authority over them lodged by nature 
in the parents: | mean, the nature of the case is such, as 
necessarily requires there should be in the parents an 
authority over their children in order to their good. At first if 
somebody did not nurse, feed, clothe, and take care of 
children, the interval between their first and last breath 


would be very short. They on whom it is incumbent to do 
this are undoubtedly their parents; to do this is their duty, 
by the foregoing proposition. But then they must do it as 
they can, and according to their judgment; and this is 
plainly an act of authority, to order and dispose of another 
according to one’s judgment, though it be done according to 
the best of one’s judgment. 

As the child grows up, the case is still the same in some 
degree or other, till he arrives at the age reckoned mature 
(and very often longer). He is become able perhaps to walk 
by himself, but what path to choose he knows not—cannot 
distinguish his safety and his danger, his advantages and 
disadvantages, nor, in general, good and evil—he must be 
warned, and directed, and watched still by his parents, or 
somebody entrusted by them, or else it might have been 
possibly much better for him to have expired under the 
midwife’s hands, and prevented the effects of his own 
ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himself 
capable of governing himself: by how much the more he 
thinks himself capable, by so much the less capable may he 
be, and the more may he want to be governed. The avenues 
of sense are opened, but the judgment and intellectual 
faculties are not ripened but with time and much practice. 
The world is not easily known by persons of adult abilities, 
and, when they become tolerably acquainted with it, yet 
they find things in it so intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is 
many times hard for them to resolve what measures are 
fittest to be taken: but they who are not (or but lately) past 
their nuts, cannot be supposed to have any extent of 
knowledge, or to be, if they are left to themselves, anything 
else but a prey to the villain who first seizes upon them. 
Instead of judgment and experience, we find commonly in 
youth such things as are remotest from them—childish 
appetites, irregular passions, peevish and obstinate 
humors—which require to be subdued, and taught to give 


way to wholesome counsels. Young people are not only 
obnoxious to their own humors and follies, but also to those 
of their companions. They are apt to hearken to them, and to 
imitate one and anothers misconduct; and thus folly mingles 
with folly, and increases prodigiously. The judgment, 
therefore, of the parents must still interpose, and preside, 
and guide through all these stages of infancy, childhood, 
and youth; according to their power, improving the minds of 
their children, breaking the strength of their inordinate 
passions, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, 
and showing them the way which they ought to be found in. 

These things are so in fact, and a parent cannot acquit 
himself of the duty imposed upon him in the preceding 
proposition, if he acts so as to deny them; but then he 
Cannot act so as not to deny them (that is, so as to subdue 
the passions of the child, break his stomach, and cause him 
to mind his instructions) without some sort of discipline, and 
a proper severity (at least very rarely) .4°4 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, must be 
superadded that the fortunes of children, and their manner 
of setting out in the world, depending (commonly) upon 
their parents, their parents must upon this account be their 
directors, and govern their affairs. 

Note 1: It appears now from the premisses, that even 
parents have not properly a dominion over their children 
such as is intended in section VI, proposition V, from which 
this parental authority is a very different thing. This only 
respects the good of the children, and reaches not beyond 
the means which the parents, acting according to the best of 
their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find most conducive 
to that end; but dominion only respects the will of the lord, 
and is of the same extent with his pleasure. Parents may not, 
by virtue of this authority, command their children to do 
anything which is in itself evil—and if they do, the children 
ought not to obey.42= Nor may they do anything what they 


please to them. They may not kill, or maim, or expose 
them,42© and when they come to be men or women, and are 
possessed of estates, which either their parents (or anybody 
else) have given them, or they have acquired by their own 
labor, management, or frugality, they have the same 
properties in these with respect to their parents, which they 
have with respect to other people: the parents have no more 
right to take them by force from them than the rest of the 
world have.427 So that what occurs in the place 
abovementioned remains firm, notwithstanding anything 
that may be objected from the case of parents and children. 
And moreover, 

Note 2: They who found monarchy in paternal authority, 
gain little advantage with respect to despotic or absolute 
power. A power to be exercised for the good of subjects (like 
that of parents for the good of their children), and that 
principally where they are incapable of helping themselves, 
can only be derived from hence. The father of his country 
cannot by this way of reasoning be demonstrated to be the 
absolute lord4?8 of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the 
people, to dispose of them as he pleases.422 The authority of 
parents goes not this length. Besides, if a parent has an 
authority over his children, it does not follow that the eldest 
son should have the same authority, be it what it will, over 
his brothers and sisters; and much less, that the heir of the 
first parent should in succeeding generations have it over all 
the collaterals. The very relation between them soon 
vanishes, and comes at last in effect to nothing, and this 
notion with it. 

VII. As parents are obliged to educate their children, etc., 
so children ought to consider parents as the immediate 
authors (authors under the first and great Cause*®2) of their 
being; or, to speak more properly, of their being born. | 
know children are apt (not very respectfully, or prudently) to 
say that their parents did not beget them for their sakes, 


whom they could not know before they were born, but for 
their own pleasure. But they who make this a pretext for 
their disobedience or disregard, have not sufficiently 
thought what pain, what trouble, how many frights and 
cares,4©1 what charges, and what self-denials parents 
undergo upon the score of their children—and that all these, 
if parents only rushed into pleasure and consulted nothing 
else, might easily be avoided by neglecting them and their 
welfare.492 For as to those parents who do this, let them 
speak for themselves; | shall not be their advocate. 

VIII. A great submission and many grateful 
acknowledgements, much respect and piety, are due from 
children to their parents. For if there is an authority in 
parents (as before) this must be answered by a 
proportionable submission on the other side, since an 
authority to which no obedience is due, is equal to no 
authority. 

If the thought of annihilation be generally disagreeable, as 
it seems to be, then merely to be conscious of existence 
must have in it something desirable.493 And if so, our 
parents must be considered as the authors, or at least the 
instruments, of that good to us, whatever it is—which cannot 
be done unless they are treated with distinction and great 
regard, being to us what no other is, or ever can be. 

God, as the first cause of all beings, is often styled 
metaphorically, or in a large sense of the word, the Father of 
the world, or of us all, and, if we behave ourselves towards 
Him as being such, we cannot (according to section V, 
proposition XIX, no. 3) but adore Him. Something analogous, 
though in a low degree, to the case between God and his 
offspring there seems to be in the case between parents and 
their children. If that requires divine worship, this will 
demand a great respect and reverence.494 Nor can | believe 
that a child who does not honor his parent can have any 
disposition to worship his Creator.49? The precept of 





honoring parents, to be found in almost all nations and 
religions, seems to proceed from some such sentiment: for in 
books we meet with it commonly following, or rather 
adhering to, that of worshipping the Deity.499 In laying 
children under this obligation, they have all conspired, 
though scarce in anything else.497 

The admonitions of a parent must be of the greatest 
weight with his children, if they do but remember that he 
has lived longer, and had repeated occasions to consider 
things and observe events; has cooler passions as he 
advances in years, and sees things more truly as they are; is 
able in a manner to predict what they themselves will desire 
to have done when they shall arrive at his age; may upon 
these accounts, ordinarily, be presumed to be a more 
competent judge than themselves;49? and lastly, from his 
relation to them must be more sincerely inclined to tell them 
truth than any other person in the world can be supposed to 
be.4©9 | say, if young people reflect well upon these things, 
they cannot in prudence, or even kindness to themselves, 
but pay the utmost deference to the advertisements and 
directions of a parent. 

And to conclude: if parents want the assistance of their 
children, especially in the declension of their age and when 
they verge towards a helpless condition again, they cannot 
deny or withhold it, but they must at the same time deny to 
requite the care and tenderness shown by their parents 
towards them in their helpless and dangerous years; that is, 
without being ungrateful, and that is, without being unjust, 
if there be injustice in ingratitude.279 Nor (which is more 
still) can they do this without denying what they may in 
their turn require of their children.44 In effect, they do thus, 
by their actions, deny that to have been, which has been, 
and those things to be possible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but such decays of 
their minds as may happen, ought to be pitied—their little 


hastinesses and mistakes dissembled, and their defects 
supplied, decently.472 

IX. That otopyn or affection on both sides, which naturally 
and regularly is in parents towards their children, and 
vicissim,473 ought to be observed and followed, when there 
is no reason to the contrary. 

We have seen before, and it is evident from the terms, that 
sense ought to govern when reason does not interpose, i.e. 
when there is no reason why it should not. If then this 
a topyr) or mutual affection be an inward sense of the case 
between parents and children, which, without much thinking 
upon it, is felt by them and sits upon their natures, 274 it may 
be comprised in propositions XIV and XV of section III. But 
whether it is or not, the same may be said (which must be 
repeated in another place) of every affection, passion, 
inclination in general. For when there is no reason why we 
should not comply with them, their own very solicitation, 
and the agreeableness we apprehend to be in complying, 
are preponderating arguments. This must be true, if 
something is more than nothing, or that ought to be granted 
which there is no reason to deny. So that if this eropyr) be 
only taken as a kind of attraction, or tendence, in the mere 
matter of parents and children, yet still this physical motion 
or sympathy ought not to be overruled, if there be not a 
good reason for it. On the contrary, it ought to be taken as a 
suggestion of nature, which should always be regarded 
when it is not superseded by something superior, that is, by 
reason. But further, here reason does not only not gainsay, 
by its silence and consent, and so barely leave its right of 
commanding to this bodily inclination; but it comes in 
strongly to abet and enforce it, as designed for a reasonable 
end: and therefore, not to act according to it is not to act 
according to reason, and to deny that to be which is, 

X. The same is true of that affection which other relations 
naturally have, in some proportion or other, each for other. 


To this they ought to accommodate themselves where 
reason does not prohibit. The proof of this assertion is much 
the same with that of the foregoing mutatis mutandis. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in marriage.4 
For the husband and wife having solemnly attached 
themselves each to other, having the same children, 
interests, etc., become so intimately related as to be 
reckoned united: one flesh, and in the laws of nations many 
times, one person.27$ Certainly they are such with respect to 
the posterity, who proceed from them jointly.4“4 The children 
of this couple are related between themselves by the 
mediation of the parents. For every one of them being of the 
same blood with their common parents, they are all of the 
same blood (truly consanguinei, the relations which they 
respectively bear to their parents meeting there as in their 
center. This is the nearest relation that can be,47? next to 
those of man and wife, parents and their children, who are 
immediately related by contact or rather continuity of blood, 
if one may speak so. The relation between the children of 
these children grows more remote and dilute, and in time 
wears out. For at every remove the natural tincture or 
sympathy may be supposed to be weakened, if for no other 
reason, yet for this: Every remove takes off half the common 
blood derived from the grandparents. For let C be the son of 
A and B, D the son of C, E of D, F of E; and let the relation of 
C to A and B be as 1: then the relation of D to A and B will be 
but 1^, because C is but one of the parents of D, and so the 
relation of D to A and B is but the half of that, which C bears 
to them. By proceeding after the same manner it will be 
found, that the relation of E to A and B is % (or half of the 
half), of F Ys, and so on. So that the relation which 
descendents in a direct line have by blood to their 
grandparents, decreasing thus in geometrical proportion, 479 
the relation between them of collateral lines, which passes 


and is made out through the grandparents, must soon be 
reduced to an inconsiderable matter.422 

If, then, we suppose this affection or sympathy—when it is 
permitted to act regularly and according to nature, no 
reason intervening to exalt or abate it—to operate with a 
strength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of 
relation, computed as above, we may perhaps nearly discern 
the degrees of that obligation which persons related lie 
under, to assist each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumstances and incidents in life 
capable of affecting this obligation, and altering the degrees 
of it. A man must weigh the wants of himself and his own 
family against those of his relations; he must consider their 
sex, their age, their abilities and opportunities, how capable 
they are of good offices, how they will take them, what use 
they will make of them, and the like. He, who designs to act 
agreeably to truth, may find many such things demanding 
his regard: some justly moving him to compassion, others 
holding back his hand. But, however, this may in general be 
taken as evident: that next after our parents and own 
offspring, 481 nature directs us to be helpful in the first place 
to brothers and sisters, and then to other relations according 
to their respective distances in the genealogy of the family, 
preferably to all foreigners.482 And, though our power or 
opportunities of helping them in their wants should be but 
little, yet we ought to preserve our affection towards them, 
and a disposition to serve them, as far as we honestly and 
prudently can, and whenever the proper opportunity shall 
present itself. This nature and truth require. 


IX 


TRUTHS BELONGING TO A PRIVATE MAN, AND RESPECTING 
(Directly) ONLY HIMSELF 


I. Every man knows (or may482 know) best what his own 
faculties and personal circumstances are, and consequently 
what powers he has of acting and governing himself. 
Because he only, of all mankind, has the internal knowledge 
of himself and what he is, and has the only opportunity, by 
reflection and experiments of himself, to find what his own 
abilities, passions, etc. truly are.484 

Il. He that well examines himself, | suppose, will find these 
things to be true:*85 


l. That there are some things common to him not only with 
sensitive animals and vegetables, but also with 
inanimate matter: as, that his body is subject to the 
general law of gravitation, that its parts are capable of 
being separated or dislocated, and that therefore he is in 
danger from falls and all impressions of violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him with 
vegetables and sensitive animals: as, that he comes 
from a seed (such the original animalculum may be 
taken to be); grows, and is preserved by proper matter, 
taken in and distributed through a set of vessels; ripens, 
flourishes, withers, decays, dies, is subject to diseases, 
may be hurt, or killed; and therefore wants, as they do, 
nourishment, a proper habitation, protection from 
injuries, and the like. 

3. That he has other properties, common only to him and 
the sensitive tribe: as, that he receives by his senses the 


notice of many external objects and things; perceives 
many affections of his body; finds pleasure from some 
and pain from others; and has certain powers of moving 
himself and acting: that is, he is not only obnoxious to 
hurts, diseases, and the causes of death, but also feels 
them;48 is not only capable of nourishment, and many 
other provisions made for him, but also enjoys them; 
and, besides, may contribute much, himself, to either his 
enjoyments or his sufferings. 

. That beside these, he has other faculties—which he does 
not apprehend to be either in the inert mass of matter, 
or in vegetables, or even in the sensitive kind, at least in 
any considerable degree—by the help of which he 
investigates truth or probability, and judges whether 
things are agreeable to them or not, after the manner 
set down in section lll, or, in a word, that he is animal 
rationale.487 

. That he is conscious of a liberty in himself to act or not 
to act, and that therefore he is such a being as is 
described in section |, proposition |: a being whose acts 
may be morally good or evil. Further, 

. That there are in him many inclinations and aversions, 
from whence flow such affections as desire, hope, joy, 
hatred, fear, sorrow, pity, anger, etc., all which prompt 
him to act this or that way, 

. That he is sensible of great defects and limitations in the 
use of his rational faculties and powers of action, upon 
many occasions; as also, that his passions are many 
times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, 
excessive.488 |n other words, that he is, in many 
respects, fallible and infirm.499 

. Lastly, that he desires to be happy: as everything must, 
which understands what is meant by that word. 


Ill. /f he does find those things to be so, then if he will act 
as he ought to do (that is, agreeably to truth and fact) he 
must do such things as these: 


1. He must subject his sensual inclinations, his bodily 
passions, and the motions of all his members4#22 to 
reason, and try everything by it. For in the climax set 
down, he cannot but observe that as the principle of 
vegetation is something above the inertia of mere 
matter, and sense something above that again, so 
reason must be something above all these;4?1 or, that 
his uppermost faculty is reason.^?2 And from hence it 
follows, that he is one of those beings mentioned in 
section Ill, proposition XI and that the great law imposed 
upon him is to be governed by reason. 

Any man may prove this to himself by experiment, if 
he pleases. Because he cannot (at least without great 
violence to his nature) do anything if he has a greater 
reason against the doing of it than for it. When men do 
err against reason, it is either because they do not 
(perhaps wi// not) advert, and use their reason, or not 
enough; or because their faculties are defective. 

And further, by section Ill, proposition X, to endeavor 
to act according to right reason, and to endeavor to act 
according to truth, are in effect the same thing. We 
cannot do the one, but we must do the other. We cannot 
act according to truth, or so as not to deny any truth— 
and that is, we cannot act right—unless we endeavor to 
act according to right reason, and are led by it. 

Therefore, not to subject one's sensitive inclinations 
and passions to reason is to deny either that he is 
rational, or that reason is the supreme and ruling faculty 
in his nature: and that is to desert mankind, 42? and to 
deny himself to be what he knows himself, by 
experience and in his own conscience upon 


examination, to be, and what he would be very angry if 
anybody should say he was not. 

If a beast could be supposed to give up his sense and 
activity, neglect the calls of hunger and those appetites 
by which he (according to his nature) is to be guided, 
and, refusing to use the powers with which he is 
endowed in order to get his food and preserve his life, lie 
still in some place, and expect to grow and be fed like a 
plant, this would be much the same case, only not so 
bad, as when a man cancels his reason, and, as it were, 
strives to metamorphize himself into a brute. And yet, 
this he does, who pursues only sensual objects, and 
leaves himself to the impulses of appetite and passion. 
For as in that case, the brute neglects the law of his 
nature and affects that of the order below him, so does 
the man disobey the law of his nature and put himself 
under that of the lower animals, to whom he thus makes 
a defection.494 

If this be so, how wretchedly do they violate the order 
of nature and transgress against truth, who not only 
reject the conduct of reason to follow sense and passion, 
but even make it subservient to them;422 who use it only 
in finding out means to effect their wicked ends, 439 but 
never apply it to the consideration of those ends, or the 
nature of those means: whether they are just or unjust, 
right or wrong? This is not only to deviate from the path 
of nature, but to /nvert it, and to become something 
more than brutish— brutes with reason—which must be 
the most enormous and worst of all brutes. When the 
brute is governed by sense and bodily appetites, he 
observes his proper rule; when a man is governed after 
that manner, in defiance of reason, he violates his; but 
when he makes his rational powers to serve the brutish 
part—to assist and promote it—he heightens and 


increases the brutality, enlarges its field, makes it to act 
with greater force and effect,424 and becomes a monster. 
His duty then, who is conscious to himself of the truth 
of those things recounted under the foregoing 
proposition, is to examine everything carefully, and to 
see that he complies with no corporeal inclination at the 
expense of his reason, but that all his affections, 
concupiscible and irascible, be directed towards such 
objects, and in such measure, time, and place, as that 
allows. Every word#28 and action, every motion and step 
in life, should be conducted by reason.29? This is the 
foundation, and indeed the sum, of all virtue. 
. He must take care not to bring upon himself222 want, 
diseases, trouble; but, on the contrary, endeavor to 
prevent them, and to provide for his own comfortable 
subsistence, as far as he can without contradicting any 
truth% (that is, without denying matters of fact, and 
such propositions as have been already, or will in the 
sequel, here be shown to be true concerning God, 
property, the superiority of reason, etc.). To explain this 
limitation: if a man should consider himself as obnoxious 
to hunger, weather, injuries, diseases, and the rest; 
then, to supply his wants, take what is his neighbor's 
property; and at last, in vindication of himself, say, "| act 
according to what | am, a being obnoxious to hunger, 
etc., and to act otherwise would be incompliance with 
truth;" this would not be sufficient to justify him. The 
grand rule requires that what he does should interfere 
with no truth, but what he does interferes with several. 
For by taking that which (by the supposition) is his 
neighbor's, he acts as if it was not his neighbor's but his 
own, and therefore plainly contradicts fact, and those 
truths in sections VI and VII respecting property: when 
by not taking what is his neighbor's, he would contradict 
no truth, he would not deny himself to be obnoxious to 


hunger, etc. There are other ways of furnishing himself 
with conveniencies, or at least necessaries, which are 
consistent with property and all truth, and he can only 
be said to deny himself to be what he is by omitting to 
provide against his wants when he omits to provide 
against them by some of those ways, and then indeed 
he does do it. (See the answer to objection 3 above.) 

So again, when a man does anything to avoid present 
suffering or dangers contrary to the express dictates of 
reason and the tenor of forementioned truths, he acts as 
a sensitive being only, not as being what he really is: 
sensitivio-rationalis. But when there is no good 
argument against his doing of anything that may gain 
him protection from evil, or a better condition of life, he 
may then look upon himself only as a being who needs 
that which is to be obtained by doing it; and in that 
case, if he should not do it, he would be false to himself, 
and deny the circumstances of his own nature. 

Certainly, when a man may, without transgressing the 
limits prescribed, consult his own safety, support, and 
reasonable satisfaction, and does not—and especially 
when he takes a counter-course, and exposes 
himself222—he forgets many of the foregoing truths, and 
treats himself as not being what he is. This is true with 
respect to futurity, as well as the present time; and 
indeed, by how much future time is more than the 
present, by so much the more perhaps ought that to be 
regarded. At least enjoyments ought to be taken and 
adjusted in such a manner that no one should preclude 
or spoil more or greaterto come. 

It may easily be understood here, that those evils 
which it is not in a man's power to prevent, he must 
endeavor to bear patiently and decently, i.e. as such; 
and moreover, such as are made by this means 
lighter:93—for when they cannot be totally prevented, 


as much of the effect must be prevented, or taken off, as 
can be. And in order to this, it is good to be prepared for 
all attacks, especially the last great one.294 
. He must consider even bodily and sensual affections, 
passions, and inclinations as intimations which many 
times he not only may, but ought to hearken to. What is 
said before of the subjection of passions and appetites 
to reason must always be remembered. They are not to 
proceed from unjustifiable causes, or terminate in wrong 
objects; not be unseasonable or immoderate. Being thus 
regulated, set to a true bias, and freed from all eruptions 
and violence, they become such as are here intended: 
gentle ferments working in our breasts without which we 
should settle in inactivity,299 and what I think may be 
taken for just motives and good arguments to act upon. 
For if a man finds that he has not only a superior 
faculty of reason, but also an inferior appetitive faculty, 
under which are contained many propensions and 
aversions, these cannot be denied to be any more than 
that; though they must be taken indeed for what they 
really are, and not more. When they are checked by 
reason and truth, or there lies a reason against them (as 
there always will, when they are not within the foresaid 
restrictions), they must be taken as clogged with this 
circumstance, as things overruled and disabled; but 
when they are under no prohibition from the superior 
powers and truth, then they are to be considered as 
unfettered and free, and become governing principles. 
For (as it has been observed upon a particular occasion 
before), when there is no reason against the complying 
with our senses, there is always one for it by proposition 
XIV, section Ill; the inclination itself, being precluded by 
nothing above it, is in this case uppermost, and in 
course takes the commanding post, and then a man 





must act as being what he is in number 3 under 
proposition Il of this section. 

The springs of all human actions are in fact either a 
sense of duty, or a prospect of some pleasure or profit to 
be obtained, some evil or danger to be avoided; that is: 
either the reasonableness of what is done, or the manner 
in which something does or is like to affect the agent; 
and that is, again: human actions are founded either in 
reason, or passion and inclination. (I need not add they 
may be in both.) This being so, what should hinder, 
when reason does not work, but that the inferior springs 
should retain their nature, and act? 

Bodily inclinations and passions, when they observe 
their due subordination to reason, and only take place 
where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be, 
as it were, assessors to it upon the throne, are of 
admirable use in life, and tend many times to noble 
ends. This is applicable to the irascible as well as the 
concupiscible affections, and the whole animal system. 
Love of that which is amiable, compassion?99 toward the 
miserable and helpless, a natural abhorrence and 
resentment222 of that which is villainous or vicious or 
base,298 fear222 of evils, are things which, duly 
tempered, have laudable effects, and without them 
mankind could not well subsist. By which it appears, 
that the Author of nature has placed these conatus, 
these tendencies and reluctancies, in us to dispose us 
for action when there are no arguments of a higher 
nature to move us. So far are they, rightly managed, 
from being mere infirmities. And certainly the 
philosopher who pretends to absolute apathy maims 
nature, and sets up for a half-man, or | don’t know 
what.242 

| must confess, however, that our passions are so very 
apt to grow upon us and become exorbitant, if they are 


not kept under an exact discipline, that by way of 
prevention or caution it is advisable rather to affect a 
degree of apathy, or to recede more from the worse 
extreme.2i1 This very proposition itself, which, when 
reason is absent, places sense and inclination in the 
chair, obliges not to permit the reins to our passions or 
give them their full career, because, if we do, they may 
(and will) carry us into such excesses, such dangers and 
mischiefs, as may sadly affect the sensitive part of us: 
that part itself which now governs. They ought to be 
watched, and well examined: if reason is on their side, or 
stands neuter, they are to be heard (this is all that | say); 
in other cases we must be deaf to their applications, 
strongly guard against their emotions, and in due time 
prevent their rebelling against the sovereign faculty. 

| cannot forbear to add, though | fear | shall tire you 
with repetitions, that from what is said here, and just 
before, not only the liberty men take in preferring what 
they like best among present enjoyments, meats, drinks, 
etc., so far as they are innocent, but all those prudential 
and lawful methods by which they endeavor to secure to 
themselves a comfortable and pleasant being, may be 
justified, and that observation under proposition XIII in 
section Il strengthened. 

If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with 
reason and truth, to treat that appetite according to 
what it is, is to deny it; but if it is not, to use it as it is, is 
to consider it as an appetite clear of all objections, and 
this must be to comply with it. The humoring of such 
appetites, as lie not under the interdict of truth and 
reason, seems to be the very means by which the Author 
of nature intended to sweeten the journey of life, and a 
man may, upon the road, as well muffle himself up 
against sunshine and blue sky, and expose himself bare 
to rains and storms and cold, as debar himself of the 


innocent delight of his nature for affected melancholy, 
want, and pain. Yet, 
. He must use what means he can to cure his own defects, 
or at least to prevent the effects of them; learn to deny 
temptations, or keep them at a proper distance;242 even 
mortify, where mortification is necessary;242 and always 
carry about him the sense of his being but a man. He 
who does not do this, does not conform himself to the 
seventh particular under the preceding_proposition 
(does not own that to be true, which he is supposed to 
have found true in himself), denies a defect to be what it 
is (to be something which requires to be supplied, or 
amended), and is guilty of an omission that will fall 
under section I, proposition V. 

| might here mention some precautions with some 
kinds and degrees of mortification, or self-denial, which 
men will commonly find to be necessary. But I shall not 
prescribe: leaving them, who best know their own weak 
places and diseases, to select for themselves the proper 
remedies. 

| shall only take notice that, since the self-denial here 
recommended can only respect things in themselves 
lawful and not unreasonable, and in favor of such our 
bare inclinations have been allowed to be taken for 
arguments and directions, it looks as if this advice to 
deny one's self or inclinations inferred a contradiction. 
But this knot will be quickly untied. For when we deny 
our inclinations in order to better our natures, or prevent 
crimes, though to follow those inclinations might 
otherwise be right, yet in these circumstances and under 
this view there arises a good reason against it, and they, 
according to the established rule, must therefore give 
way: which is all that is intended.2+4 

The last clause of the proposition takes in a great 
compass. It will oblige men, if they do but think well 


what they are, and consequently what others of the 
same kind with themselves also are, not to be proud, 
conceited, vain; but modest, and humble, and rather 
diffident of themselves: not to censure the failings of 
others too hardly, not to be over-severe in punishing or 
exacting justice,219 and particularly not to be 
revengeful; but candid, placable, mansuete; and so 
forth. 
. He ought to examine21$ his own actions and conduct, 
and where he finds he has transgressed,227 to repent. 
That is, if the transgression be against his neighbor, and 
the nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at least as 
far as he can; in other cases, when that which is done 
cannot be recalled, or repaired, or terminates in himself 
only, to live however under a sense of his fault, and to 
prove, by such acts as are proper, that he desires 
forgiveness, and heartily wishes it undone—which is, as 
it were, an essay towards the undoing of it,218 and all 
that now can be;222 and lastly, to use all possible care 
not to relapse. All this is involved in the /dea of a fault, 
or action that is wrong, as it presents itself to a rational 
mind. For such a mind cannot approve what is 
unreasonable and repugnant to truth—that is, what is 
wrong, or a fault—nay more, it cannot but disapprove it, 
detest it. No rational animal therefore can act according 
to truth—the true nature of himself, and the idea of a 
crime—if he does not endeavor not to commit it; and, 
when it is committed, to repair it, if he can, or at least 
show himself to be penitent.222 

If, when a man is criminal, he does not behave himself 
as such, or, which is the same, behaves himself as being 
not such, he opposes truth confidently. 

And further, to act agreeably to what he is supposed 
to find himself to be, is to act as one who is in danger of 
relapsing: which is to be upon his guard for the future. 


6. He must labor to improve his rational faculties by such 
means as are (fairly) practicable by him and consistent 
with his circumstances. If it be a disadvantage to be 
obnoxious to error, and act in the dark, it is an 
advantage to know such truths as may prevent this; if 
so, it is a greater advantage to know, or be capable of 
knowing, more such truths;221 and then again: not to 
endeavor to improve those faculties by which these 
truths are apprehended, is to shut them out, as being 
not what they are.222 

And moreover, by the enlargement of our rational 
faculties we become more rational: that is, we advance 
our natures,223 and become more attentive to rational 
enjoyments. 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds, 
are the instruction of able men, reading, observation, 
meditation. But every man has not proper opportunities 
or capacity for these, or but in some low degree, and no 
man is obliged beyond his abilities and opportunities 
(by section IV, proposition Il). Therefore, that 
mollification is added, “by such means,” etc. 

Besides health, a comfortable and suitable provision of 
externals is so necessary to the well-being of the whole 
man, that without it, the rational part cannot dwell easy, 
all pursuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, 
and improvements (commonly) imperfect.224 And so 
reason itself (which cannot betray its own interest) must, 
for its own sake, concur in seeking and promoting that 
which tends to the preservation and happiness of the 
whole. But the doing of this engrosses time and 
industry, and before that which is sought can be 
obtained (if it is ever obtained), probably the use of it is 
lost, except where men live by the profession of some 
part of learning. 


And as to them who are more free from worldly cares, 
or whose business and employment brings them into a 
stricter acquaintance with letters, after all their 
endeavors (such is the great variety of human 
circumstances in other respects), they must be 
contented with several degrees and portions of 
knowledge. Some are blessed with clean and strong 
constitutions, early instructions and other helps, 
succeeding encouragements, useful acquaintance, and 
freedom from disturbance; while others, under an ill 
state of body, or other disadvantages, are forced to be 
their own guides, and make their way as well as they 
can. 

But notwithstanding all this, every man may, in some 
degree or other, endeavor to cultivate his nature, and 
possess himself of useful truths. And not to do this is 
(again) to cast off reason (which never can be 
reasonable), apostatize from humanity, and recoil into 
the bestial life.222 
. He must attend to instruction,229 and even ask advice, 
especially in matters of consequence. Not to do this is to 
deny that his faculties are limited and defective, or that 
he is fallible (which is contrary to that which he is 
presumed to be conscious of), and perhaps that it is 
possible for another to know what he does not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing; and the 
meaner a man's own improvements are, the more does 
truth press him to submit to the counsel and opinions of 
others. Nor is everyone only capable, but everyone 
wants upon some occasions to be informed. In how 
many country affairs must the scholar take the rustic for 
his master? In how many, other men of business, 
traders, and mechanics? And on the other side, in 
respect of how many things does the generality of the 


world want to be taught by them who are learned and 
honest? 

There is, or should be, a commerce or interchange of 
counsel and knowledge, as well as of other things: and 
where men have not these of their own growth, they 
should thankfully receive what may be imported from 
other quarters. 

| do not mean that a man ought implicitly and blindly 
to follow the opinion of another?27 (this other being 
fallible too, as well as himself), unless he has in himself 
a good reason so to do, which many times happens; but 
by the assistance of another, and hearing what he has to 
Say, to find out more certainly on which side reason, 
truth, and happiness (which always keep close together) 
do lie. And thus it is indeed a man's own reason at last 
which governs. 

He who is governed by what another says (or does) 
without understanding it and making the reason of it his 
own, is not governed by his own reason, and that is, by 
no reason that he has. To say one is led by the nose (as 
we commonly speak228) gives immediately the idea of a 
brute.222 
. Lastly: He must labor to clear his mind of those 
preoccupations and incumbrances which hang about it 
and hinder him from reasoning freely and judging 
impartially. We set out in life from such poor beginnings 
of knowledge, and grow up under such remains of 
superstition and ignorance, such influences of company 
and fashion, such insinuations of pleasure, etc. that it is 
no wonder if men get habits of thinking only in one way, 
that these habits in time grow confirmed and obstinate, 
and so their minds come to be overcast with thick 
prejudices, scarce penetrable by any ray of truth or light 
of reason. He, therefore, who would use his rational 
faculties, must in the first place disentangle them, and 


render them fit to be used; and he who does not do this, 
does hereby declare that he does not intend to use 
them: that is, he proclaims himself irrational, contrary to 
truth, if supposition the fourth be true. 


The sum of all is this: it is the duty of every man (if that 
word expresses such a being as is before described) to 
behave himself in all respects (which | cannot pretend to 
enumerate) as far as he is able according to reason. And 
from hence it will follow, further, that, 

IV. Every man is obliged to live virtuously and piously. 
Because to practice reason222 and truth?31 is to live after 
that manner. For, from the contents of the foregoing 
sections, it is apparent that one cannot practice reason (or 
act according to truth) without behaving himself reverently 
and dutifully toward that Almighty being on whom he 
depends, nor without justice and a tender regard to the 
properties of other men: that is, unless his enjoyments be 
free from impiety, virtuous, and harmless. And as to those 
virtues which respect a man's self, the same thing?32 will be 
as apparent when | have told what | mean by some of the 
principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but choosing 
(after things?33 have been duly weighed), and using the 
most reasonable means to obtain, some end that is 
reasonable. This is therefore directly the exercise of reason. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as 
physic for hunger and thirst, but also as an innocent cordial 
and fortifier against the evils of life, or even, sometimes, 
reason not refusing that liberty, merely as matter of 
pleasure. It only confines us to such kinds, quantities, and 
seasons, as may best consist with our health,234 the use of 
our faculties,23? our fortune, etc., and show that we do not 
think ourselves made only to eat and drink here;22 that is, 
such as speak us to be what we are. 


Chastity does not pretend to extinguish our tender 
passions, or cancel one part of our nature: it only bids us not 
to indulge them against reason and truth;224 not give up the 
man to humor the brute,222 nor hurt others to please 
ourselves; to divert our inclinations by business, or some 
honest amusement, till we can gratify them lawfully, 
conveniently, regularly;222 and even then to participate of 
the mysteries of love with modesty, as within a veil or sacred 
enclosure, not with a canine impudence.242 

Frugality indeed looks forward, and round about; not only 
considers the man himself, but compassionates his family; 
knows, that when the exactest computation is made that 
can be beforehand, there will still be found many unforeseen 
desiderata in the calendar of his expenses; is apprehensive 
of the world, and accidents, and new occasions, that may 
arise, though they are not yet in being;241 and therefore 
endeavors wisely to lay in as much as may give him some 
kind of security against future wants and casualties, without 
which provision no man, whose sense is not quite lost or 
circumscribed within the present minute, can be very 
easy.222 To this end, it not only cuts off all profusion and 
extravagance, but even deducts something from that which, 
according to the present appearance, might be 
afforded243—and chooses rather that he should live upon 
half allowance now, than be exposed (or expose anybody 
else) to the danger of starving hereafter,2“4 when full meals 
and former plenty shall make poverty and fasting more 
insupportable. But still it forbids no instance of generosity, 
or even magnificence, which is agreeable to the man's 
station and circumstances, or (which is tantamount) to the 
truth of his case.24° 

After the same manner, | might proceed upon other 
particular virtues. But my notion of them must by this time 
be sufficiently understood, and therefore | shall only give 
this general advice: That you may take the truer prospect of 


any act, place yourself in your imagination beyond it 
(beyond it in time), and suppose it already done, and then 
see how it looks—always remembering that a long 
repentance is a disproportionate price for a short enjoyment. 
Or: fancy it done by some other man, and then view it in 
that soeculum; we are commonly sharper-sighted in 
discerning the faults of others than of ourselves.249 And 
further, as to those virtues which are said to consist in the 
mean, it may be sometimes safer to incline a little more to 
one of the extremes than to the other, as: rather to 
stinginess, than prodigality; rather to inflexibility and even a 
degree of ill nature, than to dangerous complaisance or 
easiness in respect of vice and such things as may be 
hurtful; and so on.244 

Since, then, to live virtuously is to practice reason and act 
conformably to truth, he who lives so must be ultimately 
happy, by section Il, proposition XIV, and therefore not only 
the commands of reason, but even the desire of happiness 
(a motive that cannot but work strongly upon all who think) 
will oblige a man to live so. 

It may be collected, even from experience, that the 
virtuous life compared with the contrary (if one looks no 
further than the present state) is the happier life;248 or, that 
the virtuous pleasures, when the whole account is made up, 
are the truer.242 Who sees not that the vicious life is full of 
dangers and solicitudes, and usually ends ill: perhaps in 
rottenness and rags, or at least in a peevish and despicable 
discontent?222 

| am not of opinion that virtue can make a man happy 
upon a rack,224 under a violent fit of the stone, or the 
like;232 or that virtue and prudence can always exempt him 
from wants and sufferings, mend a strait fortune, or rectify 
an ill constitution. Amidst so many enemies to virtue, so 
many infirmities as attend life, he cannot but be sometimes 
affected. But | have said, and say again, that the natural and 


usual effect of virtue is happiness, and if a virtuous man 
should in some respects be unhappy, yet still his virtue will 
make him /ess unhappy: for at least he enjoys inward 
tranquility, and a breast conscious of no evil. And which kind 
of life, | pray, ought one to prefer: that which naturally tends 
to happiness, though it may be disturbed, or that which 
naturally tends to unhappiness? In brief: virtue will make a 
man here, in any given circumstances, as happy as a man 
can be in those circumstances, or however it will make him 
happy hereafter in some other state: for ultimately, all taken 
together, happy he must be. 

Some may possibly wonder why, among virtues, | have not 
SO much as once named one of the cardinal, and the only 
one perhaps which they pretend to: | mean fortitude. That 
that by which so many heroes have triumphed over enemies 
(even the greatest: death itself)—that which distinguishes 
nations, raises empires, has been the grand theme of almost 
all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, and assumes the 
name of virtue by way of excellence—that this should be 
forgot! 

To atone for this omission, | will make this appendix to the 
foregoing brief account: If fortitude be taken for natural 
courage (i.e. strength, activity, plenty of spirits, anda 
contempt of dangers resulting from these), this is 
constitution and the gift of God,233 not any virtue in us: 
because if it be our virtue, it must consist in something 
which we produce or do ourselves.224 The case is the same 
with that of fine features and complexion, a large 
inheritance, or strong walls, which may indeed be great 
advantages, but were never called vírtues.22? To have these 
is not virtue; but to use them rightly, or according to reason, 
if we have them. 

That this is justly said, may perhaps appear from what is to 
be said on the other side. It may be a man's misfortune that 
he has not more courage, a greater stock of spirits, firmer 


health, and stronger limbs, if he has a just occasion to use 
them; but it never can be reckoned a vice or fault not to use 
what he has not: for otherwise it might be a crime not to be 
able to carry a ten thousand pound weight or outrun a 
cannonball. 

Fortitude considered as a virtue consists in standing and 
endeavoring to overcome dangers and oppositions, when 
they cannot be avoided without the violation of reason and 
truth. Here it is that he who is endowed with natural bravery, 
a healthful constitution, good bones and muscles, ought to 
use them, and be thankful to the Donor; and he, who is not 
so favored, must yet do what he can: if he cannot conquer, 
he must endeavor to be patient and prudent. And thus, he 
who is naturally timorous, or weak, or otherwise infirm, may 
have as much or more of the virtue of fortitude than the hero 
himself, who apprehends little and feels little, compared 
with the other, or possibly may find pleasure in a scene of 
dangerous action. 

If a man can prevent or escape any peril or trouble, sa/va 
veritate, he ought to do it, otherwise he neither considers 
himself, nor them, as being what they are—them not as 
unnecessary, himself not as capable of being hurt by them— 
and so dashes against truth on the worse side.259 But where 
that cannot be done, he must exert himself according to his 
abilities, whether great or little, and refer the success to the 
Divine providence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which 
is nothing but endeavoring firmly and honestly to act as 
truth requires, and therefore is directly deducible from that 
notion on which we have founded the morality of human 
acts. 

It has for its object not only adversaries, noxious animals, 
and bold undertakings, but in general all the evils of life227 
which a man must labor by prudence to ward off; and where 
this cannot be done, to bear with resignation, decency, and 
a humble expectation of an adjustment of all events in a 


future state: the belief of which | am now going to prove, in 
my manner, to be no vain nor groundless conceit. 

V. Everyone that finds himself, as before in proposition |, 
finds in himself at the same time a consciousness of his own 
existence and acts (which is life), with a power of 
apprehending, thinking, reasoning, willing, beginning and 
stopping many kinds and degrees of motion in his own 
members, etc.25? He who has not these powers, has no 
power to dispute this with me, therefore | can perceive no 
room for any dispute here, unless it be concerning the power 
of beginning motion. For they, who say there is always the 
Same quantity of motion in the world, must not allow the 
production of any new, and therefore must suppose the 
animal spirits not to be put into motion by the mind, but 
only, being already in motion, to receive from it their 
directions into these or those canals, according as it intends 
to move this or that limb. But to this may be answered that if 
the mind can give these new directions and turns to the 
Spirits, this serves my purpose as well, and what | intend will 
follow as well from it. And besides, it could not do this, if it 
could not excite those spirits being at rest. 

It is plain | can move my hand upward or downward or 
horizontally, faster or slower or not at all, or stop it when it is 
in motion, just as | will. Now if my hand, and those parts and 
Spirits by which it is put into motion, were left to be 
governed by the law of gravitation, or by any motions 
already impressed upon them, the effects would be 
determined by rules of mechanism, and be necessary; the 
motion or rest of my hand would not attend upon my will 
and be alterable upon a thought at my pleasure. If, then, | 
have (as | am sensible | have) a power of moving my hand, 
in a manner which it would not move in by those laws that 
mere bodies already in motion or under the force of 
gravitation would observe, this motion depends solely upon 
my will, and begins there.222 


VI. That, which in man, is the subject or suppositum of 
self-consciousness, thinks, and has the foresaid faculties, 
must be something different from his body or carcass. 

For, first, he does not, | suppose, find himself to think, see, 
hear, etc. a// over, in any part of his body, but the seat of 
cogitation and reflection he finds in his head;3$9 and the 
nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects is 
conveyed to him, all tend to the same place. It is plainly 
something which resides there,2©! in the region of the brain, 
that by the mediation of these nerves governs the body and 
moves the parts of it (as by so many reins or wires),292 feels 
what is done to it, sees through the eyes, hears through the 
ears, etc.293 

Upon amputation of a limb2$4 this thing (whatever it is) is 
not found to be diminished,2© nor any of its faculties lost. 
Its sphere of acting, while it is confined to the body, is only 
contracted, and part of its instrument lost. It cannot make 
use of that which is not, or which it has not. 

If the eyes be shut, or the ears stopped, it cannot then see, 
or hear—but remove the obstruction, and it instantly 
appears that the faculty by which it apprehends the 
impressions made upon the organs of sensation, remained 
all that while entire: and that so it might have done if the 
eyes, or ears, had never been opened again, or if the eyes 
had been out, or the ears quite disabled. This shows, in 
general, that when any sense or faculty seems to be 
impaired or lost—by any bodily hurt, after a fever, or 
through age—this does not come to pass because it is the 
body that perceives and has these faculties in itself, but 
because the body loses its instrumentality, and gives that 
which is the true subject of these faculties no opportunity of 
exerting them, or of exerting them well, though it retains 
them as much as in the case before, when the eyes or ears 
were only shut.2©© Thus distinct are it and its faculties from 
the body and its affections. I will now call it the "soul." 


Again, aS a man peruses and considers his own body, does 
it not undeniably appear to be something different from the 
considerer? And when he uses this expression “my body,” or 
“the body of me,” may it not properly be demanded: who is 
meant by “me,” or what “my” relates to? It cannot be the 
body itself; that cannot say of itself, “it is my body,” or “the 
body of me.” And yet this way of speaking we naturally fall 
into, from an inward and habitual sense of ourselves and 
what we are, even though we do not advert upon it. 

What | mean is this: A man being supposed a person 
consisting of two parts—soul and body—the whole person 
may say of this or that part of him, "the soul of me" or "the 
body of me," but if he was either all soul, or all body, and 
nothing else, he could not then speak in this manner, 
because it would be the same as to say "the soul of the 
soul,” or "the body of the body,” or "the | of me." The 
pronoun therefore (in that saying "my body,” or "the body of 
me") must stand for something else, to which the body 
belongs,3$4 or at least for something of which it is only a 
part, viz. the person of the whole man.2$? And then even 
this implies that there is another part of him, which is not 
body. 

It is plain there are two different interests in men3$?—0on 
the one side reason, on the other passion—which, being 
many times directly opposite, must belong to different 
subjects. There are, upon many occasions, contests and, as 
it were, wars between the mind and the body: so far are they 
from being the same thing. 

Lastly, there is, we may perceive, something within us 
which supports the body (keeps it up), directs its motion for 
the better preservation of it when any hurts or evils befall it, 
finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without which, 
it would fall to the ground and undergo the fate of common 
matter. The body, therefore, must be considered as being 
under the direction and tuition of some other thing, which is 


(or should be) the governor of it, and consequently upon this 
account must be concluded to be different from it. 

Vil. The soul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either 
all matter must think, or the difference must arise from the 
different modification, magnitude, figure, or motion22 of 
some parcels of matter in respect of others, or a faculty of 
thinking must be superadded to some systems of it which is 
not superadded to others. But, 

In the first place, that position which makes all matter to 
be cogitative is contrary to all the apprehensions and 
knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can it be true, 
unless our senses and faculties be contrived only to deceive 
us. We perceive not the least symptom of cogitation or sense 
in our tables, chairs, etc. 

Why does the scene of thinking lie in our heads, and all 
the ministers of sensation make their reports to something 
there, if a// matter be apprehensive and cogitative? For in 
that case, there would be as much thought and 
understanding in our heels, and everywhere else, as in our 
heads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it must be so quatenus 
matter, and thinking must be of the essence and definition 
of it; whereas, by "matter" no more is meant but a 
substance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And 
since, for this reason, it cannot be necessary for matter to 
think (because it may be matter without this property), it 
cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we should not only continue to think always, till 
the matter of which we consist is annihilated (and so the 
assertor of this doctrine would stumble upon immortality 
unawares), but we must also have thought always in time 
past, ever since that matter was in being; nor could there be 
any the least intermission of actual thinking, which does not 
appear to be our case. 


If thinking, self-consciousness, etc. were essential to 
matter, every part of it must have them: and then no system 
could have them. For a system of material parts would be a 
system of things, conscious every one by itself of its own 
existence and individuality, and consequently thinking by 
itself: but there could be no one act of self-consciousness or 
thought common to the whole. Juxtaposition in this case 
could signify nothing; the distinction and individuation of 
the several particles would be as much retained in their 
vicinity as if they were separated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, etc. cannot 
arise from the size, figure, texture, or motion of it, because 
bodies by the alteration of these only become greater or 
less; round or square, etc.; rare, or dense; translated from 
one place to another, with this or that new direction or 
velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite different from 
that of thinking; there can be no relation between them.271 
These modifications and affections of matter are so far from 
being principles or causes of thinking and acting, that they 
are themselves but effects, proceeding from the action of 
some other matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its 
passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity of becoming 
cogitative. This is evident to sense. 

They who place the essence of the soul in a certain motion 
given to some matter (if any such men there really be) 
should consider, among many other things, that to move the 
body spontaneously is one of the faculties of the soul,222 
and that this, which is the same with the power of beginning 
motion, cannot come from motion already begun, and 
impressed ab extra. 

Let the materialist examine well whether he does not feel 
something within himself that acts from an internal 
principle; whether he does not experience some liberty, 
some power of governing himself and choosing; whether he 
does not enjoy a kind of invisible empire, in which he 


commands his own thoughts, sends them to this or that 
place, employs them about this or that business,2/2 forms 
such and such designs and schemes; and whether there is 
anything like this in bare matter,274 however fashioned or 
proportioned, which, if nothing should protrude or 
communicate motion to it, would forever remain fixed to the 
place where it happens to be, an eternal monument of its 
own being dead. Can such an active being as the soul is, 2279 
the subject of so many powers, be itself nothing but an 
accident? 

When I begin to move myself, | do it for some reason, and 
with respect to some end, the means to effect which, | have, 
if there be occasion for it, concerted within myself: and this 
does not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concerned), which is all mechanical. Who can 
imagine matter to be moved by arguments, or ever placed 
syllogisms and demonstrations among levers and pulleys? 

We not only move ourselves upon reasons which we find in 
ourselves, but upon reasons imparted by words or writing 
from others, or perhaps merely at their desire or bare 
suggestion. In which case, again, nobody sure can imagine 
that the words spoken or written (the sound in the air, or the 
strokes on the paper) can by any natural or mechanical 
efficience cause the reader or hearer to move in any 
determinate manner (or at all). The reason, request, or 
friendly admonition, which is the true motive, can make no 
impression upon matter. It must be some other kind of being 
that apprehends the force and sense of them. 

Do not we see in conversation how a pleasant thing said 
makes people break out into laughter, a rude thing into 
passion, and so on? These affections cannot be the physical 
effects of the words spoken, because then they would have 
the same effect whether they were understood or not. And 
this is further demonstrable from hence: that though the 
words do really contain nothing which is either pleasant, or 


rude (or perhaps words are thought to be spoken, which are 
not spoken), yet if they are apprehended to do that, or the 
sound to be otherwise than it was, the effect will be the 
same. It is therefore the sense of the words, which is an 
immaterial thing, that, by passing through the 
understanding and causing that which is the subject of the 
intellectual faculties to influence the body, produces these 
motions in the spirits, blood, muscles. 

They who can fancy that matter may come to live, think, 
and act spontaneously—by being reduced to a certain 
magnitude, or having its parts placed after a certain 
manner, or being invested with such a figure, or excited by 
such a particular motion—they, | say, would do well to 
discover to us that degree of fineness, that alteration in the 
situation of its parts, etc. at which matter may begin to find 
itself alive and cogitative, and which is the critical minute 
that introduces these important properties. If they cannot do 
this, nor have their eye upon any particular crisis, it is a sign 
they have no good reason for what they say. For if they have 
no reason to charge this change upon any particular degree 
or difference, one more than another, they have no reason to 
charge it upon any degree or difference at all, and then they 
have no reason by which they can prove that such a change 
is made at all. Besides all which, since magnitude, figure, 
motion are but accidents of matter, not matter, and only the 
substance is truly matter; and since the substance of any 
one part of matter does not differ from that of another, if any 
matter can be by nature cogitative, all must be so. But this 
we have seen cannot be. 

So then in conclusion, if there is any such thing as matter 
that thinks, etc., this must be a particular privilege granted 
to it, that is: a faculty of thinking must be superadded to 
certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, must infer 
the existence of some Being able to confer this faculty, who, 
when the ineptness of matter has been well considered, 
cannot appear to be less than omnipotent, or God. But the 


truth is, matter seems not to be capable of such 
improvement: of being made to think. For since it is not the 
essence of matter, it cannot be made to be so without 
making matter another kind of substance from what it is. Nor 
can it be made to arise from any of the modifications or 
accidents of matter—and in respect of what else can any 
matter be made to differ from other matter? 

The accidents of matter are so far from being made by any 
power to produce cogitation, that some even of them show it 
incapable of having a faculty of thinking superadded. The 
very divisibility of it does this. For that which is made to 
think must either be one part, or more parts joined together. 
But we know no such thing as a part of matter purely one (or 
indivisible). It may indeed have pleased the Author of nature 
that there should be atoms whose parts are actually 
indiscerptible, and which may be the principles of other 
bodies—but still they consist of parts, though firmly 
adhering together. And if the feat of cogitation be in more 
parts than one (whether they lie close together, or are loose, 
or in a state of fluidity, it is the same thing), how can it be 
avoided, but that either there must be so many several 
minds, or thinking substances, as there are parts (and then 
the consequence, which has been mentioned, would return 
upon us again); or else, that there must be something else 
superadded for them to center in, to unite their acts, and 
make their thoughts to be one? And then what can this be, 
but some other substance which is purely one? 

Matter by itself can never entertain abstracted and 
general ideas, such as many in our minds are.279 For could it 
reflect upon what passes within itself, it could possibly find 
there nothing but material and particular impressions; 
abstractions and metaphysical ideas could not be printed 
upon it.224 How could one abstract from matter who is 
himself nothing but matter? And then, as to material images 
themselves, which are usually supposed to be impressed 


upon the brain (or some part of it), and stock the fantasy 
and memory, that which peruses the impressions and traces 
there (or anywhere) must be something distinct from the 
brain, or that upon which these impressions are made: 
otherwise it must contemplate itself, and be both reader and 
book. And this other distinct contemplating being cannot be 
merely corporeal, any more than the body can perceive and 
think without a soul. For such a corporeal being must require 
sense, and suitable organs to perceive and read these 
characters and vestigia of things, and so another organized 
body would be introduced, and the same questions and 
difficulties redoubled concerning the soul of that body and 
its faculties.278 

If my soul was mere matter, external visible objects could 
only be perceived within me according to the impressions 
they make upon matter, and not otherwise. E.g. the image of 
a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) must be always 
under some particular prospect, and conform to the rules of 
perspective, nor could | otherwise represent it to myself; 
whereas now | can form an idea of it as it is jn itself, and 
almost view all its hedrae at once—as it were, encompassing 
it with my mind. 

| can, within myself, correct the external appearances and 
impressions of objects, and advance, upon the reports and 
hints received by my senses, to form ideas of things that are 
not extant in matter. By seeing a material circle | may learn 
to form the idea of a circle, or figure generated by the 
revolution of a ray about its center; but then, recollecting 
what | know of matter upon other occasions, | can conclude 
there is no exact material circle. So that | have an idea, 
which perhaps was raised from the hints | received from 
without, but is not truly to be found there. If | see a tower at 
a great distance, which according to the impressions made 
upon my material organs seems little and round, | do not 
therefore conclude it to be either: there is something within 


that reasons upon the circumstances of the appearance, 
and, as it were, commands my sense, and corrects the 
impression; and this must be something superior to matter, 
since a material soul is no otherwise impressible itself, but 
as material organs are. Instances of this kind are endless. 
(See section Ill, proposition XIII.) 

If we know anything of matter, we know that by itself it is 
a lifeless thing—inert, and passive only—and acts 
necessarily (or rather is acted) according to the laws of 
motion and gravitation. This passiveness seems to be 
essential to it. And if we know anything of ourselves, we 
know that we are conscious of our own existence and acts 
(i.e. that we live), that we have a degree of freedom, that we 
can move ourselves spontaneously, and, in short, that we 
can, in many instances, take off the effect of gravitation and 
impress new motions upon our spirits (or give them new 
directions) only by a thought. Therefore, to make mere 
matter do all this is to change the nature of it: to change 
death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, 
necessity into liberty. And to say that God may superadd a 
faculty of thinking, moving itself, etc. to matter—if by this 
be meant that he may make matter to be the suppositum of 
these faculties (that substance, in which they inhere)—is the 
same in effect as to say that God may superadd a faculty of 
thinking to incogitativity, of acting freely to necessity, and 
so on. What sense is there in this? And yet so it must be, 
while matter continues to be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, so much talked of by some as 
superadded to certain systems of matter, fitly disposed, by 
virtue of God's omnipotence, though it be so called, must in 
reality amount to the same thing as another substance with 
the faculty of thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will 
not make up the idea of a human soul, which is endowed 
with many faculties—apprehending, reflecting, comparing, 
judging, making deductions and reasoning, willing, putting 
the body in motion, continuing the animal functions by its 


presence, and giving life—and therefore, whatever it is that 
is superadded, it must be something which is endowed with 
all those other faculties. And whether that can be a faculty 
of thinking, and so these other faculties be only faculties of 
a faculty,2/2 or whether they must not all be rather the 
faculties of some substance,222 which, being (by their own 
concession) superadded to matter, must be different from it, 
| do leave the unprejudiced to determine. 

If men would but seriously look into themselves, | am 
persuaded the soul would not appear to them as a faculty of 
the body, or kind of appurtenance to it, but rather as some 
substance, properly placed in it, not only to use it as an 
instrument, and act by it, but also to govern it (or the parts 
of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, etc.) according to its own 
reason. For | think it is plain enough that the mind, though it 
acts under great limitations, does however in many 
instances govern the body arbitrarily—and it is monstrous to 
suppose this governor to be nothing but some fit disposition 
or accident (superadded) of that matter which is governed. 
A ship, it is true, would not be fit for navigation if it was not 
built and provided in a proper manner, but then, when it has 
its proper form, and is become a system of materials fitly 
disposed, it is not this disposition that governs it. It is the 
man—that other substance—who sits at the helm, and they 
who manage the sails and tackle, that do this. So our 
vessels, without a proper organization and conformity of 
parts, would not be capable of being acted as they are; but 
still it is not the shape, or modification, or any other 
accident, that can govern them. The capacity of being 
governed or used can never be the governor applying and 
using2®4 that capacity. No, there must be at the helm 
something distinct that commands the body, and without 
which it would run adrift, or rather sink. 

For the foregoing reasons, it seems to me that matter 
cannot think; cannot be made to think. But if a faculty of 





thinking can be superadded to a system of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial substance to it292—| say, if this can 
be, yet a human body is not such a system: being plainly 
void of thought, and organized in such a manner as to 
transmit the impressions of sensible objects up to the brain, 
where the percipient, and that which reflects upon them, 
certainly resides; and therefore that, which there 
apprehends, thinks, and wills, must be that system of matter 
to which a faculty of thinking is superadded. All the 
premises then well considered, judge | beseech you whether 
instead of saying that this inhabitant of our heads (the soul) 
is a system of matter to which a faculty of thinking is 
superadded, it might not be more reasonable to say, it is “a 
thinking substance intimately united to some fine material 
vehicle, which has its residence in the brain.” Though | 
understand not perfectly the manner how a cogitative and 
spiritual substance can be thus closely united to such a 
material vehicle, yet | can understand this union as well, as 
how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itself cohere together), and much 
better than how a thinking faculty can be superadded to 
matter. And besides, several phenomena may more easily be 
solved by this hypothesis, which (though I shall not 
pertinaciously maintain it) in short is this: viz. that the 
human soul is a cogitative substance, clothed in a material 
vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were inseparably 
mixed (I had almost said "incorporated") with it;283 that 
these act in conjunction, that which affects the one affecting 
the other; that the soul is detained in the body (the head or 
brain) by some sympathy or attraction between this material 
vehicle and it, till the habitation is spoiled, and this mutual 
tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an aversion, 
that makes it fly off) by some hurt or disease, or by the 
decays and ruins of old age, orthe like, happening to the 
body; and that in the interim, by means of this vehicle 


motions and impressions are communicated to and fro. But 
of this perhaps something more by and by. 

VIII. The soul of man subsists after the dissolution of his 
body or, is immortal. For, 


1. If it is immaterial, it is indiscerptible, and therefore 
incapable of being dissolved or demolished, as bodies 
are.284 Such a being can only perish by annihilation: 
that is, it will continue to subsist and live if some other 
being, able to do this, does not by a particular act 
annihilate it. And, if there is any reason to believe that 
at the death of every man there is always such a 
particular annihilation, let him that knows it produce it. 
Certainly to reduce any substance into nothing requires 
just the same power as to convert nothing into 
something: and, | fancy, they who deny the immortality 
of the soul will be cautious how they admit any such 
power. 

2. If the soul could be material—that is, if there could be 
any matter that might be the subject of those faculties 
of thinking, willing, etc.—yet still, since we cannot but 
be sensible that all these are faculties of the selfsame 
thing, and that all the several acts of the mind are acts 
of the same thing, each of them individual and truly 
one; | say, since it is so, this matter must be so perfectly 
united in itself, so absolutely one, as no matter 
knowable by us can be. And then the least that can be 
allowed is that it should be truly solid, and not actually 
divisible: that is, such as no natural cause could destroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a 
"thinking matter," is to introduce matter with a new and 
opposite property, and that is to introduce a new species 
of matter?9? which will differ as essentially from the 
other, common, unthinking kind, as any species 
whatsoever does from its opposite in sca/a 
praedicamentali, even as body does from spirit. For 


thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal and 
incorporeal. And if so, this “thinking matter” must 
always continue to think, till either it is annihilated, or 
there is a transmutation of one species into another: and 
to take refuge in either of these expectations is at least 
to expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a 
bad cause. 

If anyone should say that God might, by virtue of his 
omnipotence, superadd to certain parcels of matter a 
fourth dimension, | should not perhaps dispute the 
Divine power, but | might say that such matter, existing 
under four dimensions, would essentially differ from that 
which cannot exist under four, or which can exist but 
only under three, and that this four-dimensioned matter 
must always remain such, because no substance can be 
changed into or become another, essentially different, 
nor do we know of any that by the course of nature 
ceases totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 

3. The next argument shall proceed by way of objection 
and answer, because a removal of the principal 
objection against anything is a good argument for it. 
Objection: It seems as if thinking was not essential to the 
soul, but rather a capacity of thinking under certain 
circumstances. For it does not think when it lies 
concealed in the primitive rudiment of the man, in the 
womb, perhaps in the beginnings of infancy, in sleep, in 
a swoon; and the reason of this seems to lie in the 
circumstances of the body, which either is not 
sufficiently attended and prepared, or for a while 
employs the spirits wholly in the digestion of its aliment 
and other offices in the animal economy, or by some 
external attack, or the working of some enemy got into it 
has its parts disordered and the passages so possessed 
that the blood and other fluids can scarce break 
through, or after some such manner is preternaturally 
affected. And therefore, the question to be resolved is 


not whether the soul is material or immaterial, and much 
less whether it will be annihilated at death, but whether 
that soul (be it what it will), which ceases to think when 
the body is not fitly disposed, can think at all when the 
body is quite dissolved and leaves the soul no 
opportunity of actuating it any more or operating by 
it.28© Answer: If this objection cannot be fully answered, 
till we know more of the nature of beings, and of that 
vinculum by which the soul and body are connected, 
than we do at present, it must not therefore be looked 
upon as certainly unanswerable in itself; and much less, 
if only it cannot be answered by me. It may perhaps be 
possible to turn it even into an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. 

The soul, it cannot be denied, is a limited being, ora 
being which acts under limitations. These limitations at 
different times are different; its activity and faculties 
being more obstructed or clogged at one time than 
another, and most of all in sleep, or a deliquium. As 
these obstructions are removed, it acts more clearly and 
freely, and therefore if the state of the soul in the body 
(its confinement there) may be considered as one 
general and great limitation, why, when this limitation 
Shall be taken off (this great obstruction removed), may 
it2-82 not be allowed to act with still greater freedom and 
clearness: the greatest it is capable of? While it remains 
in the brain, it can, as it were, look out at a few 
apertures: that is, receive the notices of many things by 
those nerves and organs which are the instruments of 
sensation; but if any of those avenues to it be stopped, 
that branch of its knowledge is for a time cut off. If those 
tracks in the brain, or those marks, whatever they are 
and wherever they are imprinted, upon which our 
memory and images of things seem to depend, are filled 
up or overcast by any vapor, or otherwise darkened, it 


can read them no more till the cloud is dispersed. (For it 
cannot read what is not legible, and indeed for the 
present not there.) And since even in abstracted 
reflections the mind is obliged to make use of words,288 
or some kind of signs, to fix its ideas and to render them 
tractable and stable enough to be perused, compared, 
etc., and this kind of language depends upon memory, 
while this is intermitted, the use of the other is taken 
away, with all that depends upon it. This is the present 
state of the soul, and from hence the reason appears in 
some measure: why we do not think in sound sleep, etc.; 
but it does not follow from hence, that the soul cannot 
subsist and act under more enlarged circumstances. 
That, which being confined to the body, and able to act 
only according to the opportunities this affords, can now 
perceive visible objects only with two eyes (at two 
windows222), because there are no more, might 
doubtless see with four if there were so many properly 
placed and disposed; or, if its habitation were a// eye 
(window all round), might see all round. And so, in 
general, that which now can know many things by the 
impressions made at the ends of the nerves, or by the 
intervention of our present organs, and in this situation 
and inclosure can know them no other way, may for all 
that, when it comes to be loosed out of that prison,222 
know them immediately, or by some other medium. That 
which is now forced to make shift with words and signs 
of things in its reasonings, may, when it shall be set at 
liberty and can come at them, reason upon the intuition 
of things themselves, or use a language more spiritual or 
ideal. | say, it is not /mpossible that this should be the 
case; and therefore no one can Say, with reason, that it 
is not: especially, since we find by experience that the 
soul is limited, that the limitations are variable, that we 
know not enough of the nature of spirit to determine 


how these limitations are effected, and therefore cannot 
tell how far they may be carried on or taken off. This 
suffices to remove the force of the objection. But further, 

A man when he wakes, or “comes to himself” (which 
phrase implies what | am going to say), immediately 
knows this, and knows himself to be the same soul that 
he was before his sleep or fainting away. | will suppose 
that he is also conscious to himself that in those 
intervals he thought not at all (which is the same the 
objector must suppose)—that is, if his body had been 
cut to pieces or mouldered to dust, he could not have 
thought less—for there is no thinking less than thinking 
not at all. From hence, then, | gather that the soul 
preserves a capacity of thinking, etc. under those 
circumstances and indispositions of the body in which it 
thinks no more than if the body was destroyed, and that 
therefore it may, and will, preserve it when the body is 
destroyed. And if so, what can this capacity be 
preserved for? Certainly not that it may never be 
exerted. The Author of nature does not use to act after 
that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be opposed 
to the objection: In sleep and swoonings the soul does 
either think, or not. If it does, the objection has no 
foundation; and if it does not, then all that will follow 
which I have just now said. 

If we should suppose the soul to be a being by nature 
made to inform some body, and that it cannot exist and 
act in a state of total separation from all body, it would 
not follow from hence that what we call death must 
therefore reduce it to a state of absolute insensitivity 
and inactivity, which to it would be equal to 
nonexistence. For that body, which is so necessary to it, 
may be some fine vehicle that dwells with it in the brain 
(according to that hypothesis some paragraphs back) 
and goes off with it at death. Neither the answers to the 
objection, nor the case after death, will be much altered 





by such a supposition. And since | confess | see no 
absurdity in it, | will try to explain it a little further: We 
are sensible of many material impressions (impressions 
made upon us by material causes, or bodies); that there 
are such, we are sure. Therefore there must be some 
matter within us, which, being moved or pressed upon, 
the soul apprehends it immediately. And therefore, 
again, there must be some matter to which it is 
immediately and intimately united, and related in sucha 
manner as it is not related to any other. Let us now 
suppose this said matter to be some refined and 
spirituous vehicle,224 which the soul does immediately 
inform, with which it sympathizes, by which it acts and 
is acted upon, and to which it is vitally and inseparably 
united; and that this animated vehicle has its abode in 
the brain, among the heads and beginnings of the 
nerves. Suppose we also, that when any impressions are 
made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects 
of them are carried by the nerves up to their fountain, 
and the place where the soul in its vehicle is, and there 
they communicate their several motions or tremors to 
this material vehicle (or by their motions, or tendency to 
motion, press upon it), so that the soul, which inhabits it 
in a peculiar manner and is thoroughly possessed of it, 
shall be apprehensive of these motions or pressures; and 
moreover, that this vehicle, so guarded and 
encompassed by the body as it is, can be come at or 
moved by external objects no other way but by the 
mediation of the nerves; nor the soul, by consequence, 
have any direct intelligence concerning them, or 
correspondence with them, any other way. And as we 
suppose the soul to receive notices of things from 
without in this manner, so let us suppose, on the other 
side, that by moving its own vehicle it may produce 
motion in the contiguous spirits and nerves, and so 


move the body: | mean, when nothing renders them 
unfit to be moved. Let us suppose further that the soul, 
by means of this vehicle, feels or finds those prints and 
portraits, or those effects and remains left by objects on 
the mind in some manner or other, which cause the 
remembrance of words and things: | mean again, when 
they are not filled up or obscured by anything; or, when 
there are any such to be felt. And lastly, let us suppose 
that if the soul in its more abstracted and purer 
reasonings, or more spiritual acts, has any occasion for 
matter to serve it, the matter of this vehicle is that 
which is always with it, and serves it. All which it is easy 
to understand, and perhaps not very difficult to suppose. 
On the contrary, by many symptoms it appears most 
probable that that matter to which the mind is 
immediately present, and in which is its true shekinah, is 
not the whole gross body, but some subtle body, placed 
(as | have said) in the region of the brain. For there all 
the conveyances of sensible species conspire to meet, 
and there in reflection we find ourselves: when a limb is 
lost, the soul, 'tis true, loses an opportunity of receiving 
intelligence from or by it, and of using it, but perceives 
no loss jn itself. and though the body, many parts of it at 
least, are in a perpetual flux and continually altering, 
yet | know that the substance which thinks within me 
now (or rather, which is I) is, notwithstanding all the 
changes my body has undergone, the very same which 
thought above fifty years ago, and ever since: when | 
played in such a field, went to such a school, was of such 
a university, performed such and such exercises, etc.224 
If you would permit me to use a school term, | would say 
the “egoity”222 remains. Now to answer the objection, 
and apply all this to our purpose: Why do we not 
perceive external objects in our sleep or a swoon? 
Because the passages are become impracticable, the 


windows shut, and the nerves, being obstructed or 
somehow rendered for the time useless, can transmit no 
information to it. Why, however, does it not reason and 
think about something or other? Because, all the marks 
by which things are remembered, being for the present 
choked up or disordered, the remembrance of those 
objects about which it is wont to employ itself, and even 
of the words (or other signs) in which it uses to reason 
and to preserve the deductions and conclusions it 
makes, is all Suspended and lost for the time; and so, its 
tables being covered, its books closed, and its tools 
locked up, the requisites for reasoning are wanting, and 
no subject offers itself to exercise its thoughts, it having 
yet had little or no opportunity to take in higher objects 
and more refined matter for contemplation. And to 
conclude, if it be demanded, why anyone should 
imagine that the soul may think, perceive, act after 
death, when it does not do this in sleep, etc. the answer 
is: because those enclosures and impediments which 
occasioned the forementioned intermissions, and those 
great limitations under which it labors at all times, will 
be removed with its enlargement out of the body. When 
it shall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take its flight 
into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the 
immediate impressions of objects: and why should not 
those impressions which affected the nerves that moved 
and affected the vehicle and soul in it, affect the vehicle 
immediately when they are immediately made upon it, 
without the interposition of the nerves? The hand, which 
feels an object at the end of a staff, may certainly be 
allowed to feel the same much better by immediate 
contact, without the staff. Nay, why should we not think 
that it may admit of more objects and the knowledge of 
more things than it can now, since, being exposed all 
round to the influences of them, it may be moved not 
only by visible objects just at the extremities of the optic 


nerves, by sounds at the ends of the auditory, etc., but 
become, as it were, all eye to visible objects, all ear to 
audible, and so on? And why should we not think this 
the rather, because then the soul may be also 
perceptive of finer impressions and ethereal contacts, 
and consequently of more kinds of objects, such as we 
are now incapable of knowing? And then, this being so, 
why should we not presage that other endowments, as 
faculties of reasoning, communicating thoughts, and the 
like, will be proportionable to such noble opportunities 
of knowledge? There seems to be nothing in this 
account /mpossible, and therefore nothing but what may 
be. 

If we do but attend, we must see everywhere that 
many things are by ways which we do not, nor can, 
understand; and therefore we must be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be, and therefore that the 
objection before us (though we could salve the 
difficulties in it, and what is supposed here should be all 
rejected as chimerical) yet ought to be no prejudice 
against the belief of the immortality of the soul, if there 
is any (but one) good reason for it. 

But if we can, in any tolerable manner (which in our 
present circumstances is as much as can be expected), 
account for the difficulties objected, and those the 
greatest belonging to this matter, and show how it is 
possible that they may consist with immortality, this will 
greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one 
itself. This | hope is done; or, if | have not spoke directly 
to every part of the objection, from what has been done 
that defect may easily be supplied. 

. We may conclude the souls of men to be immortal from 
the nature of God. For if he is (which sure nobody 
doubts) a Perfect being, He, as such, can do nothing 
inconsistent with perfect or right reason. And then no 
being, nor circumstance of any being, can come, from 


Him as its cause, which it is not agreeable to such 
reason should be; or (which is the same): He cannot but 
deal reasonably with all His dependents. And then 
again, if we are in the number of these, and the 
mortality of the human soul does not consist with 
reason, we may be sure it is immortal: as sure as we can 
be of anything by the use of our faculties, and that is as 
sure as we can be of anything. Whether therefore that 
does consist with reason or not, is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a state of clear happiness, in 
any degree, can be no injury to it—or into a state of 
mixed happiness, provided the happiness certainly 
overbalances the contrary, and the unhappy or suffering 
part be not greater than what that being would choose 
in order to obtain the happiness, or rather than lose it. 
Nor, again, can any wrong be done by producing a being 
subject to more misery than happiness, if that being has 
it in his own power to avoid the misery, or so much of it 
as may leave the remainder of misery not greater than 
what he would rather sustain than miss the proportion of 
happiness. The only case then, by which wrong can be 
done in the production of any being, is when it is 
necessarily and irremediably to be miserable, without 
any recompense or balance of that misery:2%4 and this 
indeed is a case so grievous, so utterly irreconcilable to 
all reason, that the heart of a reasoning and considering 
man can scarce bear the thought of it. So much 
everyone must understand of the nature of reason and 
justice, as to allow these things for truths incontestable. 

Now then, he who says the soul of man is mortal must 
say one of these two things: either that God is an 
unreasonable, unjust, cruel Being; or that no man in 
respect of this life (which according to him is a//), has a 
greater share of misery, unavoidable, than of happiness. 
To say the former is to contradict that which | presume 


has been proved beyond contradiction. To which | may 
add here that this is to avow such an unworthy, impious 
notion of the Supreme being, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the worst of men; such a one, as 
even the person himself, who says this, must know to be 
false. For he cannot but see, and must own, many 
instances of the reasonableness and beneficence of the 
Deity, not one of which could be, if cruelty and 
unreasonableness were His inclination: since He has 
power to execute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is 
a Being uniform in his nature. Then to say the latter, is 
to contradict the whole story of mankind, and even 
one’s own senses. Consider well the dreadful effects of 
many wars, and all those barbarous desolations, which 
we read of: what cruel tyrants there are, and have been, 
in the world, who (at least in their fits) divert themselves 
with the pangs and convulsions of their fellow- 
creatures;29? what slavery is,229 and how men have 
been brought into that lamentable state; how many 
have been ruined by accidents unforeseen; how many 
have suffered or been undone by unjust laws, judges, 
witnesses, etc.;224 how many have brought incurable 
diseases, or the causes of them and of great torments, 
into the world with them; how many more, such bodily 
infirmities and disadvantages, as have rendered their 
whole lives uneasy; how many are born to no other 
inheritance but invincible poverty and trouble? 
Instances are endless: but, for a little taste of the 
condition of mankind here, reflect upon that story 
related by Strabo (from Polybius) and Plutarch, where, 
even by order of the Roman senate, Paullus AEmylius, 
one of the best of them too, at one prefixed hour sacked 
and destroyed seventy cities, unawares, and drove 
fifteen myriads of innocent persons into captivity, to be 
sold only to raise pay for the merciless soldiers and their 


own executioners. Peruse that account of the gold-works 
in the confines of Egypt given by Diodorus, and think 
over the circumstances of the unfortunate laborers 
there, who were not only criminals or men taken in war, 
but even such as calumny or unjust power had doomed 
(perhaps for being too good) to that place of torment, 
many times with all their relations and poor children.222 
Or, once for all, take a view of servitude as it is 
described by Pignorius. To pass over the Sicilian tyrants, 
him of Pherae, Apollodorus,222 and the like, of which 
history supplies plenty; consider those terrible 
proscriptions among the Romans,222 with the reigns of 
most of their emperors, more bloody than Lybic lion or 
Hyrcanian tiger—even some of the Christian emperors 
not excepted. Read the direful and unjust executions 
reported by Ammianus Marcellinus; among hundreds of 
others that of Eusebius.99 Every whisper in those times, 
or light suspicion, brought upon men the question and 
tortures inconceivable. Men's very dreams were once 
interpreted to be treason, and they durst scarce own 
that they had ever slept.$92 What inhuman punishments 
were used among the Persians,993 in an arbitrary 
manner too, and many times extended to whole families 
and all the kindred, though not concerned?994 But 
instead of enumerating here burnings, crucifixions, 
breakings upon the wheel, impalings, oxaqtouo0c,S95 
etc. | choose to refer you to those authors who have 
designedly treated of the torments and questions of the 
ancients. Look into the history of the Christian Church, 
and her martyrologies; examine the prisons of the 
inquisition, the groans of which those walls are 
conscious, and upon what slight occasions men are 
racked and tortured by the tormentors there; and, to 
finish this detail (hideous indeed, but too true) as fast as 
| can, consider the many massacres, persecutions, and 


miseries consequent upon them, which false religion has 
caused, authorized, sanctified. Indeed the history of 
mankind is little else but the history of uncomfortable, 
dreadful passages: and a great part of it, however things 
are palliated and gilded over, is scarcely to be read by a 
good-natured man without amazement, horror, tears. 
One can scarce look into a newspaper, or out at his 
window, but hardships and sufferings present 
themselves in one shape or other. Now, among all those 
millions who have suffered eminently, can it be 
imagined that there have not been multitudes whose 
griefs and pangs have far outweighed all their 
enjoyments, and yet who have not been able, either by 
their innocence, their prudence, or any power in them, 
to escape that bitter draught which they have drunk? 
And then, how can we acquit the justice and 
reasonableness of that Being upon whom these poor 
creatures depend, and who leaves them such great 
losers by their existence, if there be no future state 
where the proper amends may be made? So that the 
argument is brought to this undeniable issue: if the soul 
of man is not immortal, either there is no God upon 
whom we depend, or He is an unreasonable Being, or 
there never has been any man whose sufferings in this 
world have exceeded his enjoyments without his being 
the cause of it himself. But surely no one of these three 
things can be said. Ergo... 

That which aggravates the hard case of the poor 
sufferers mentioned above—if there be no future state in 
which their past sufferings may be brought into the 
account and recompensated—is that many times their 
persecutors and tormentors pass their lives in plenty 
and grandeur: that is, the innocent have not only the 
portion that properly belongs to the criminal and 
unreasonable part of mankind, but the guilty have that 


which belongs rather to the innocent.$96 Such a 
transposition of rewards and punishments, ending in 
itself, without any respect to something which is to 
follow hereafter, can never consist with the nature of a 
Governor who is not very much below rational: a 
thought which God forbid anyone should dare to admit 
of Him. To suppose the virtuous and wise left ultimately 
but in the same state with the unjust and profligate is to 
suppose such a constitution of nature as never can flow 
from a principle of reason, a God of truth and equity; 
and therefore, such a constitution as leaves the former 
in a worse condition than the other, can much less be 
supposed. 

Objection: It has been said that virtue tends to make 
men's lives happy even here, etc., and how then can the 
virtuous be supposed ever to be so very miserable? 
Answer: In ordinary cases virtue does produce 
happiness; at least it has indeed a natural tendency to 
it, is the mean by which it is most likely to be attained, 
and is therefore the way which a wise man would choose 
for his own sake. But then it does not follow from hence 
that there are no perturbations in human affairs: no 
cases in which the usual effect of virtue may be 
overpowered by diseases, violence, disasters. It does not 
render men invulnerable, cannot command the seasons, 
nor prevent many great calamities under which virtue 
and vice must fall undistinguished. (There may be a 
direct road to a place, and such a one, as he who sets 
out for that place ought to be found in, and yet it is 
possible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, 
that may incommode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the 
other side, vice and wickedness may be so 
circumstantiated as to be attended with much greater 
pleasure than pain, contrary to the tendency of its 
nature; that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful 


make, born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for 
attaining them, and from the advantage of a strong 
body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky hits, he 
may derive pleasures which shall exceed the present 
inconveniences and sufferings naturally following from 
his vices.997 

Men’s circumstances have a natural influence with 
respect to the present pleasures or sufferings, as well as 
their virtue or vice. Nobody, sure, ever said that all 
depends only upon these; nor, when the natural 
tendence of them is asserted, is the natural tendence or 
effect of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is 
said that virtue naturally tends to make men happy 
even here, the meaning only is that it tends to make 
men happy in proportion to their circumstances; and 
vice does the contrary. It is naturally productive of that 
part of happiness which is in our own power and 
depends upon ourselves; makes men more truly happy, 
whatever their circumstances are, than they could be 
without it; and commonly tends to mend their worldly 
circumstances too—but it is not asserted that virtue can 
always entirely correct them, or make men so 
completely happy in this life, as that their enjoyments 
shall exceed their mortifications: no more than the vices 
of some particular men, though they bereave them of 
many solid pleasures, and bring troubles upon them too, 
do hinder their worldly enjoyments from being greater 
than their present sufferings. Not only our being, but our 
place, with the time and manner of our being in this 
world, depend upon the Author of the scheme; the 
manner of behaving ourselves in our station (according 
to our endowments, and the talents we have) only 
depends upon us. And perhaps (which has been hinted 
already) He has so ordered things on purpose, that from 
the various compositions of men’s circumstances with 


the natural effects of their virtues and vices, and the 
many inequalities arising thence, they might see the 
necessity and certainty of another state: and that for 
this reason there should always be some remarkable 
instances of oppressed innocence and flourishing 
wickedness. 

The upshot is that upon comparing those pleasures 
which are the natural effects of virtue, with those 
sufferings which are the natural effects of ill constitution 
or other calamity, these are many, very many times 
found to exceed; and, é contrario, upon balancing those 
evils which are the genuine effects of vice, against the 
advantages resulting from a fortunate estate, these may 
often be found to outdo the other. Both contrary to 
reason, if all ends with this life, and after death be 
nothing. For my part, if there were only some few, nay 
but one instance of each kind in the world (unfortunate 
virtue, and prosperous wickedness), it would be to mea 
sufficient argument for a future state, because God 
cannot be unjust or unreasonable in any one instance. It 
must not be forgot here, that many times men of great 
vices have also great virtues, and the natural effect of 
these may qualify that of the other, and being added to 
their favorable circumstances may help to turn the 
scale. 

If there is no other besides the present being, the 
general and usual state of mankind is scarce consistent 
with the idea of a reasonable cause. Let us consider it a 
little. 228 Not to mention what we must suffer from the 
very settlement and condition of this world by hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, and indispositions; like leaves one 
generation drops, and another springs up, to fall again, 
and be forgotten.$9? As we come into the world with the 
labor of our mothers, we soon go out of it with our own. 
Childhood and youth are much of them lost in 


insensibility or trifling, vanity and rudeness; obnoxious 
to many pains and accidents; and, when they are spent 
in the best manner, are attended with labor and 
discipline. When we reach that stage of life which 
usually takes us from our nearest relations and brings us 
out into the world, with what difficulty are proper 
employments and stations found for us? When we are 
got out and left to scramble for ourselves, how many 
hardships and tricks are put upon us before we get the 
Sagacity and dexterity to save ourselves? How many 
chances do we stand? How troublesome is business 
made by unreasonableness, ill nature, or trifling and 
want of punctuality in the persons with whom we deal? 
How do we find ourselves instantly surrounded with 
Snares from designing men, knaves, enemies (of which 
the best men have some), opposite interests, factions, 
and many times from a mischievous breed whose 
childish or diabolical humor seeks pleasure in the 
uneasiness of other people? Even in many of those 
enjoyments which men principally propose to 
themselves, they are greatly disappointed, and 
experience shows how unlike they are to the antecedent 
images of them. They are commonly mixed:&2 the 
apparatus to most of them is too operose; the 
completion of them seldom depends upon ourselves 
alone, but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely hit 
all right;®44 they are generally not only less in practice 
than in theory, but die almost as soon as they are; and 
perhaps they entail upon us a tax to be paid after they 
are gone. To go on with the history of human life: though 
affairs go prosperously, yet still perhaps a family is 
increasing, and with it new occasions of solicitude are 
introduced, accompanied with many fears and tender 
apprehensions. At length, if aman, through many cares 
and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age, 


then he feels most commonly his pressures rather 
increased than diminished, and himself less able to 
support them.912 The business he has to do grows 
urgent upon him and calls for dispatch; most of his 
faculties and active powers begin now to fail him apace; 
relations and friends, who might be helpful to him (and 
among them perhaps the dear Consort of all his joys, 
and all his cares®43) leave him, never to return more; 
wants and pains all the while are multiplying upon him; 
and under this additional load he comes melancholy 
behind, tottering, and bending toward the earth, till he 
either stumbles upon something which throws him into 
the grave,2i4 or, fainting, falls of himself. And must he 
end here? Is this the period of his being? Is this all? Did 
he come into the world only to make his way through 
the press, amidst many justlings and hard struggles, 
with at best only a few deceitful, little, fugacious 
pleasures interspersed, and so go out of it again? Can 
this be an end worthy a first Cause perfectly reasonable? 
Would even any man, of common sense and good 
nature, send another upon a difficult journey in which— 
though he might perhaps now and then meet with a 
little smooth way, get an interval for rest and 
contemplation, or be flattered with some verdures and 
the smiles of a few daisies on the banks of the road—yet 
upon the whole he must travel through much dirt, take 
many wearisome steps, be continually inquiring after 
some clue or directions to carry him through the 
turnings and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a 
competent viaticum and pay his reckonings, ever and 
anon be in danger of being lost in deep waters, and 
besides, forced all the while to fence against weather, 
accidents, and cruel robbers, who are everywhere lying 
in wait for him: | say, would anyone send a man upon 
such a journey as this, only that the man might faint and 


expire at the end of it, and all his thoughts perish: that 
is, either for no end at all, or for the punishment of one 
whom | suppose never to have hurt him, nor ever to 
have been capable of hurting him? And now, can we 
impute to God that which is below the common size of 
men?915 

| am apt to think that even among those whose state 
is beheld with envy, there are many who, if at the end of 
their course they were put to their option whether, 
without any respect to a future state, they would repeat 
all the pleasures they have had in life, upon condition to 
go over again also all the same disappointments, the 
same vexations and unkind treatments from the world, 
the same secret pangs and tedious hours, the same 
labors of body and mind, the same pains and sicknesses, 
would be far from accepting them at that price.916 

But here the case, as | have put it, only respects them 
who may be reckoned among the more fortunate 
passengers, and for one that makes his voyage so well, 
thousands are tossed in tempests and lost. How many 
never attain any comfortable settlement in the world? 
How many fail, after they have attained it, by various 
misfortunes? What melancholy, what distractions are 
caused in families by inhumane or vicious husbands, 
false or peevish wives, refractory or unhappy children; 
and, if they are otherwise, if they are good, what sorrow 
by the loss of them? How many are forced by necessity 
upon drudging and very shocking employments for a 
poor livelihood? How many subsist upon begging, 
borrowing, and other shifts, nor can do otherwise? How 
many meet with sad accidents, or fall into deplorable 
diseases? Are not all companies, and the very streets, 
filled with complaints, and grievances, and doleful 
stories? | verily believe that a great part of mankind may 
ascribe their deaths to want and dejection. Seriously, 


the present state of mankind is unaccountable if it has 
not some connection with another, and be not, as it 
were, the porch or entry to it.248 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be 
taken. To one who carefully peruses the story and face of 
the world, what appears to prevail in it? Is it not 
corruption, vice, iniquity, folly, at least? Are not 
debauching,912 getting per fas aut nefas,$29 defaming 
one another, erecting tyrannies of one kind or other, 
propagating empty and senseless opinions with bawling 
and fury, the great business of this world? And are not 
all these contrary to reason? Can anyone then, with 
reason, imagine that reason should be given, though it 
were but to a few, only to be run down and trampled 
upon and then extinguished? May we not rather 
conclude that there must be some world where reason 
will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? Some 
kingdom of reason to come?$21 
. In the last place, that great expectation which men have 
of continuing to live in another state beyond the grave, 
has, | suppose, been commonly admitted as one proof 
that they shall live, and does seem indeed to me to add 
some weight to what has been said. That they generally 
have had such an expectation, can scarce be denied. 
The histories of mankind, their deifications, rites, stories 
of apparitions, the frequent mention of a hades, with 
rewards and punishments hereafter, etc. all testify that 
even the Heathen world believed that the souls of men 
survived their bodies. Their ignorance, indeed, of the 
seats and circumstances of the departed has begot 
many errors and superstitions, and these have been 
multiplied by licentious poets and idle visionaries, but 
this, being no more than what is usual in the like cases, 
ought to be no prejudice against the fundamental 
opinion itself. 


Cicero,922 though he owns there were different 
opinions among the Greek philosophers about this 
matter, that quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus 
primum dixit, animos hominum esse sempiternos, that 
Pythagoras and his school confirmed this opinion; that 
Plato was the man who brought a reason for it, etc., yet 
tells us plainly, naturam ipsam de immortalitate 
animorum tacitam judicare, that nescio quomodo 
inhaeret in mentibus quasi saeculorum quoddam 
augurium, that permanere animos arbitramur consensu 
nationum omnium, and more to this purpose. Now if 
this consent was only the effect of some tradition 
handed from parents to their children, yet since we meet 
with it in all the quarters of the world (where there is any 
civility or sense), and in all ages, it seems to be coeval 
to mankind itself, and born with it. And this is sufficient 
to give a great authority to this opinion of the soul's 
immortality. But this is not all. For it is supported by all 
the foregoing arguments, and many other reasonings 
and symptoms which we may find within ourselves. All 
which, put together, may at least justify an expectation 
of a future state—that is, render it a just or reasonable 
expectation—and then this reasonable expectation 
grows, by being such, into a further argument, that 
there wi// be such a state. 

Fancy a man walking in some retired field, far from 
noise, and free from prejudice, to debate this matter 
with himself; and then judge whether such meditations 
as these would not be just: “I think | may be sure that 
neither lifeless matter, nor the vegetative tribe—that 
stone, that flower, that tree—have any reflex thoughts; 
nor do the sensitive animals—that sheep, that ox—seem 
to have any such thing, or but in the lowest degree, and 
in respect of present objects only. They do not reason, 
nor discourse. | may, therefore, certainly pretend to be 


something much above all these things.924 | not only 
apprehend and consider these external objects acting at 
present upon my nerves, but have /deas raised within 
myself of a higher order, and many: | can not only 
represent to myself things that are, or have been, but 
deduce many other from them, make excursions into 
futurity, and foresee much of what will be, or at least 
may be—by strict thinking | had almost said, ‘get into 
another world beforehand’—and, whether | shall live in 
some other state after death or not, | am certainly a 
being capable of such an expectation, and cannot but 
be solicitous about it; none of which things can be said 
of these clods, or those brutes.92? Can | then be 
designed for nothing further than just to eat, drink, 
sleep, walk about, and act upon this earth:929 that is, to 
have no further being than what these brutes have, so 
far beneath me? Can | be made capable of such great 
expectations, which those animals know nothing of 
(happier by far in this regard than | am, if we must die 
alike), only to be disappointed at last? Thus placed, just 
upon the confines of another better world, and fed with 
hopes of penetrating into it and enjoying it, only to 
make a short appearance here$27 and then to be shut 
out and totally sunk? Must I then, when | bid my last 
farewell to these walks, when I close these lids, and 
yonder blue regions and all this scene darken upon me 
and go out—must | then only serve to furnish dust to be 
mingled with the ashes of these herds and plants, or 
with this dirt under my feet? Have I been set so far 
above them in life, only to be leveled with them at 
death?" 

This argument grows stronger in the apprehension of 
one who is conscious of abilities and intellectual 
improvements which he has had no opportunity, here, of 
showing and using: through want of health, want of 





confidence,928 want of proper place, want of liberty. 
Such improvements, and the knowledge consequent 
upon them, cannot ultimately respect this state; they 
can be only an enlargement, and preparation for 
another. That is all they can be, and if they are not that, 
they are nothing. And therefore, he may be supposed 
thus, further, to argue within himself: "Can the Author of 
my reasoning faculties be himself so unreasonable as to 
give me them, either not to employ them, or only to 
weary myself with useless pursuits, and then drop me? 
Can He, who is privy to all my circumstances, and to 
these very thoughts of mine, be so insensible of my case 
as to have no regard to it, and not provide for it?" 

It grows stronger still upon the mind of one who, 
reflecting upon the hard treatment he has met with from 
this world, the little cause he has given for it, the pains 
and secret uneasiness he has felt upon that score, 
together with many other sufferings which it was not in 
his power to prevent, cannot but make a silent, humble 
appeal to that Being who is his last and true refuge, and 
who he must believe will not defeat him thus. 

Lastly, it is strongest of all to one who, besides all this, 
endeavors in the conduct of his life to observe the laws 
of reason (that is, of his nature; and that is, of the Author 
of nature upon whom he depends); laments and labors 
against his own infirmities; implores the Divine mercy; 
prays for some better state hereafter; acts and lives in 
the hopes of one; and denies himself many things upon 
that view: one who, by the exaltation of his reason and 
upper faculties—and that which is certainly the effect of 
real and useful philosophy: the practice of virtue—is still 
approaching toward a higher manner of being, and does 
already taste something spiritual and above this world. 
To such a one there must be a strong expectation, 
indeed, and the argument built upon it must be 


proportionable. For can he be endowed with such 
Capacities, and have, as it were, overtures of immortality 
made him, if after all there is no such thing? Must his 
private acts and concealed exercises of religion be all 
lost?92? Can a perfect Being have so little regard to one 
who, however inferior and nothing to Him, yet regards 
Him according to his best abilities in the government of 
himself? 

Are such meditations and reflections as these well 
founded, or not? If they are, it must be reasonable to 
think that God will satisfy a reasonable expectation. 


There are other arguments for the immortality of the soul, 
two of which I will leave with you, to be at your leisure 
pondered well. The one is that, if the souls of men are mortal 
(extinguished at death), the case of brutes is by much 
preferable to that of men. The pleasures of brutes, though 
but sensual, are more sincere, being palled or diminished by 
no diverting consideration. They go wholly into them, and 
when they have them not, they seem less to want them, not 
thinking of them. Their sufferings are attended with no 
reflection,939 put are such as they are said to be section Il, 
proposition |, observation 8. They are void of cares; are 
under no apprehension for families and posterity; never 
fatigue themselves with vain inquiries, hunting after 
knowledge which must perish with them; are not anxious 
about their future state,$31 nor can be disappointed of any 
hopes or expectations; and at last some sudden blow (or a 
few minutes of unforeseen pain) finishes them, having never 
so much as known that they were mortal. 

The other is that the soul is a principle of life: that which 
brings vitality to the body. For how should that which has 
been proved to be a substance, and at the same time is also 
a principle of life, and as such (as being what it is) is alive—l 
say, how can that die,$32 unless it is annihilated? 


Here | begin to be very sensible how much | want a guide. 
But as the religion of nature is my theme, | must at present 
content myself with that light which nature affords; my 
business being, as it seems, only to show what a Heathen 
philosopher, without any other help, and almost 
avtodiéaktoc,£22 may be supposed to think. | hope that 
neither the doing of this, nor anything else contained in this 
Delineation, can be the least prejudice to any other true 
religion. Whatever is immediately revealed from God must, 
as well as anything else, be treated as being what it is, 
which cannot be if it is not treated with the highest regard, 
believed, and obeyed. That, therefore, which has been so 
much insisted on by me, and is, as it were, the burden of my 
song, is so far from undermining true revealed religion, that 
it rather paves the way for its reception. This | take this 
opportunity to remark to you once for all. And so, returning 
to my philosopher, | cannot imagine but that even he would 
have at least some such general thoughts as these which 
make up almost the remainder of this last section. 

IX. The soul, when it parts from this gross body, will pass 
by some law into some new seat, or state, agreeable to the 
nature of it.93* Every species of beings must belong to some 
region, or state. Because nothing can be, but it must be 
somewhere and somehow; and there being different kinds of 
abodes and manners of subsisting in the universe, and the 
natures of the things that are to exist in them being also 
different, there will be a greater congruity between these 
several natures respectively and some particular places or 
states, than there is between them and others; and indeed, 
such a one that out of those, perhaps, they cannot subsist, 
or not naturally. To those, therefore, must be their respective 
tendences; to those they are adjudged by the course of 
nature and constitution of things, or rather by the Author of 
them.93» 


While the soul is in the body, it has some powers and 
opportunities of moving it spontaneously, or otherwise than 
it would be moved by the mere laws of gravitation and 
mechanism. This is evident. But yet, notwithstanding this, 
the weight of that body to which at present it is limited 
(among other causes) constrains it to act for a while upon 
this stage. That general law to which bodies are subjected, 
makes it sink in this fluid of air, so much lighter than itself; 
keeps it down; and so determines the seat of it, and of the 
soul in it, to be upon the surface of this earth where, or in 
whose neighborhood, it was first produced. But then, when 
the soul shall be disengaged from the gross matter which 
now encloses and encumbers it, and either become naked 
spirit or be only veiled in its own fine and obsequious 
vehicle, it must at the same time be either freed from the 
laws of bodies and fall under some other, which will carry it 
to some proper mansion or state,$39 or at least by the old 
ones be capable of mounting upwards®24 in proportion to 
the volatility of its vehicle, and of emerging out of these 
regions into some medium more suitable and (if the 
philosopher may say so) equilibrious. Thus much as to the 
general state of souls after death. But then, 

X. In this new state, or place of abode, there may be 
different stations befitting the differences of particular souls 
among themselves, as they are more or less perfect in their 
kind. We see even inanimate bodies, which have different 
gravities, figures, impulses, etc., settle into some order 
among themselves, agreeable to these differences. And so 
by the same universal rule in nature (viz. that differences in 
things are attended with answerable relations and effects) 
souls must also take their situation in some kind of order 
according to their differences 

XI. The great difference of human souls, with respect to 
perfection and imperfection, lies in their different degrees 
and habits$39 of reasonableness or unreasonableness.939 


That is to say: not only in men’s different improvements, or 
neglects and abuse, of their rational faculties; but also in the 
greater or less influence of these upon their actions, and by 
consequence in their different degrees of virtue or vice. For 
a man is accounted a reasonable man when he reasons 
rightly and follows his reason: in which expression virtue 
must be included, being (as proposition IV, et al.) nothing 
but the practice of reason and truth. 

That men are reasonable, or the contrary, in different 
degrees is plain. Some reason well upon some subjects but, 
in respect of others to which they have not been 
accustomed, are dim and confused; or they are partial to 
their vices and passions, their old impressions and parties, 
and so their reason is not general, nor has its due extent or 
influence. Others, whose reason is uncultivated and weak, 
though they have virtuous inclinations, many times fall into 
superstition and absurdities: misled by authorities and 
overawed by old, or formal, modes of speaking, and grave 
nonsense. Many, if not the most, seem to have scarce any 
notion of reason or virtue at all, but act fortuitously, or as 
they see other folks act: moved either by bodily propensions 
or by example. Some few there are who endeavor to improve 
their understandings, to discover what is agreeable to 
reason, and to fix their opinions—and conduct their lives 
accordingly. And in all these several kinds there are various 
degrees of elevation in knowledge and virtue and of 
immersion in vice and ignorance, and new differences 
arising endlessly. All this is visible. 

Now the soul, reflecting, finds in itself two general 
faculties: one by which it understands, and judges, and 
reasons (all which | comprehend under the term “rational 
faculties,” or "reason"); and another, by which it wills, or 
determines to act, according to the judgments and 
conclusions made in the upper part of it. And the more 
perfectly it performs these operations (i.e. the more truly it 
reasons, and the more readily it wills and executes the 





decisions of reason), the more perfect, certainly, it must be 
in its kind; and the more imperfectly, the more imperfect. 
The accomplishments, therefore, and perfections of human 
souls, and the contrary, must be in proportion to the 
forementioned differences. 

XII. According to these differences, then, it is reasonable 
to think the souls of men will find their stations in the future 
world.£42 This is but a corollary from what goes before. 

Objection: Why should we think that God causes things to 
be in such a manner as that in the future state, men shall be 
placed and treated according to their merit and the progress 
they have made in reason and virtue, when we see the case 
to be widely different in this? Answer: It must be 
remembered that this is one of those very reasons on which 
the belief of the soul's immortality is founded. Now, if it be 
reasonable to believe there is a future state, because things 
are dealt unequally now, upon that very score it will be 
reasonable to think that they are dealt equally$41 in that 
other state. 

Here, bodily wants and affections, and such things as 
proceed from them, do intermix with human affairs, and do 
confound merit with demerit, knowledge with ignorance: 
and hence it comes to pass, many times, that bad men enjoy 
much and good men suffer, and both are, if there is no other 
state, in their wrong places. But, when the corporeal causes 
of misplacing shall be removed, spirits (or spirits and their 
cupuaxa nveuuatuco$32) may be supposed more regularly to 
take their due posts and privileges: the impudent and 
vicious will have no such opportunities of getting into 
circumstances of which they are unworthy, nor improved 
and virtuous minds find such obstructions to keep them 
down in circumstances unworthy of them. Be sure: the more 
advanced and pure any state is, the more properly will the 
inhabitants be ranked, and the juster and more natural will 
the subordination of its members be. 


Even here we commonly find men in that kind of business 
for which they are educated and prepared, men of the same 
professions generally keeping together, the virtuous and 
reasonable desiring to be (though they not always can be) 
with their like,943 and the vicious (as they scarcely cannot 
be) with theirs. And why should we not think that an 
association and communion of souls with those of their own 
size, disposition, and habits may be more universal and 
complete, when those things which in great measure hinder 
it, here, shall be no more? If we may think this, certainly 
those fields or states in which the virtuous and wise®44 shall 
meet must be different from those in which the foolish and 
wicked shall herd together.949 The very difference of the 
company will itself create a vast difference in the manner of 
their living. 

XIII. The mansions and conditions of the virtuous and 
reasoning part must be proportionably better than those of 
the foolish and vicious. The proposition cannot be inverted, 
or the case be otherwise, if the constitution of things 
depends upon a reasonable cause—as | have endeavored to 
show it does. 

Corollary: Hence it follows that the practice of reason (in 
its just extent) is the great preparative for death, and the 
means of advancing our happiness through all our 
subsequent duration. But moreover, 

XIV. In the future state, respect will be had not only to 
men’s reasoning and virtues, or the contrary, but also to 
their enjoyments and sufferings here.$*9 Because the 
forementioned inequalities of this world can by no means be 
redressed, unless men’s enjoyments and sufferings, taken 
together with their virtues and vices, are compared and 
balanced. | say “taken together” because no reason can be 
assigned why a vicious man should be recompensed for the 
pains and mischiefs and troubles which he brings upon 
himself by his vices, as the natural consequences of them; 


nor, on the other side, why any deductions should be made 
from the future happiness of a good man upon the score of 
those innocent enjoyments which are the genuine fruit of his 
moderation, regularity, other virtues, and sound reasoning. 

Corollary: Wicked men will not only be less happy than the 
wise and virtuous, but be really unhappy in that state to 
come. For when all the happiness, that answers to those 
degrees of virtue which they had, and those sufferings which 
they underwent, above what was the natural effect of their 
wickedness—l say, when that is subtracted, what remains 
upon the account will be something below no-happiness: 
which must be some quantity of positive unhappiness, or 
misery. 

Thus there will be rewards and punishments hereafter, and 
men will be happy or unhappy according to their behavior, 
enjoyments, and sufferings in this present life. But, 

XV. If the immortality of the soul cannot be demonstrated, 
yet it is certain the contrary cannot.£44 To say, when a house 
is ruinous and fallen, that it once had an inhabitant, and 
that he is escaped out of it and lives in some other place, 
can involve no contradiction or absurdity.949 And, 

XVI. /f the immortality of the soul should be considered 
only as a probability, or even as a chance possible, yet still a 
virtuous life is to be preferred before its contrary. For if the 
soul be mortal, and all perception perishes forever at our 
death, what in this case does a good man lose by his virtue? 
Very rarely more than some acts of devotion and instances 
of mortification, which too by custom grow habitual and 
easy,94? and it may be pleasant by being (or seeming at 
least to be) reasonable. On the other hand, what does a 
vicious man gain? Only such enjoyments as a virtuous man 
leaves, and those are such as most commonly owe their 
being to a vitiated taste, grow insipid in time, require more 
trouble and contrivance to obtain them than they are worth, 
go off disagreeably, are followed many times by sharp 


reflections and bitter penances in the rear, and at best: after 
a short time end in nothing, as if they had never been. This 
is all.959 But then if the soul prove to be immortal (as we 
have all the reason in the world to think it will), what does 
the virtuous man gain? His present pleasures (if not so 
many) are more sincere% and natural,$52 and the effect of 
his self-denials and submission to reason, in order to prepare 
himself for a future state, is the happiness of that state, 
which, without pretending to describe it, may be presumed 
to be immortal, because the soul is so, and to be purer and 
of a more exalted nature (i.e. truer and greater) than any of 
these low enjoyments here, because that state is every way 
in nature above this. And again: what does the wicked man 
lose? That happiness which the virtuous gain as such; and 
he sinks, besides, into some degree of the unhappiness of 
that future state, of which one may say in general that it 
may be as much greater than the unhappiness or sufferings 
of this world, as the happiness and joys of that are above 
those of this. 

In a state that is spiritual and clear, everything will be 
purer and operate more directly and strongly and (if the 
expression may be tolerated) with more spirit; there will be 
fewer obstructions to either happiness or unhappiness, the 
soul will lie more open, and have more immediate and acute 
perceptions of either, so that each of them in their kind will 
be more intense: the one nearer to pure or mere happiness, 
the other to the contrary.923 But to enter further into the 
nature and economy of the yet unknown world is too 
arduous an undertaking for my philosopher. 

| shall only add that the reasoning and virtuous man has 
at least this advantage over the foolish and profligate: that, 
though his wisdom and virtue cannot always rectify that 
which is amiss in himself or his circumstances, they will find 
means to alleviate his pressures and disadvantages, and 
support him under all the anomalies of life, with comforts of 


which the other knows nothing—particularly this: the 
enjoyment of a humble but well-grounded expectation of 
felicity hereafter, sincere and durable.954 

XVII. He, therefore, who would act according to truth, 
must, in the last place, not only consider what he is, and 
how circumstantiated in this present state, and provide 
accordingly, but further, must consider himself also as one 
whose existence proceeds on into another, and provide for 
that too. How | think this is to be done, by this time | hope 
you fully apprehend. 

For a conclusion of the whole matter: let our conversation 
in this world, so far as we are concerned and able, be such 
as acknowledges everything to be what it is (what it is in 
itself, and what with regard to us, to other beings, to causes, 
circumstances, consequences); that is: let us by no act deny 
anything to be true which is true; that is: let us act 
according to reason; and that is: let us act according to the 
law of our nature. By honestly endeavoring to do this, we 
shall express our duty to Him who is the Author of it, and 
of that law, and at the same time prosecute our own proper 
happiness (the happiness of rational beings); we shall do 
what tends to make us easy here, and be qualifying 
ourselves and preparing for our removal hence to our long 
home: that great revolution, which, at the farthest, cannot 
be very far off. 

And now, Sir, the trouble is almost over for the present, 
not properly which | give you, but which you have brought 
upon yourself, these being the Thoughts which you 
desired—unless | have anywhere misrepresented myself 
through inadvertence, which | own may be. At the foot of the 
page I have in some places subjoined a few little strictures, 
principally of antiquity, after the manner of annotations, 
such as, when I came to revise these sheets, | could recollect 
upon the sudden,959 having no commonplace book to help 
me, nor thought of any such thing before that time. They 


may serve perhaps sometimes a little to explain the text, 
and sometimes to add weight, but chiefly to divert you, who 
know very well how to improve any the least hint out of the 
Ancients, and | fear will want to be diverted. | have also 
printed a few copies of this Sketch, not with any design to 
make it public, but merely to save the trouble of 
transcribing$9?7—being minded, since | have made it, to 
leave it not only with you, but perhaps also with two or three 
other friends, or, however, with my Family, as a private 
monument of one that meant well. Though, as to the 
disposal and fate of it, much will depend upon your 
judgment and manner of acceptance. 


—William Wollaston. 
7^niN"»2n 
“Who is like unto God?" And “Praised be God."958 


ENDNOTES 


1. So, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyphro not to teach 
him £v ri f} 600 uE b16aE au TÖV TOAAWV Ootwv, AAA’ 
ékeivo AUTO TO El60C W rávta tà Sola Sard EoTIvV: "one 
or two particulars of the multitude of things that are just 
and right; but to show him the original pattern itself, by 
which everything that is just and good becomes so.” And 
again, TAUTNV TO(VUV HE avtnv d(6aEov TV (6€av TÇ 
MOTE EOTLV, va eic ExkEL vv anoBAemuv Kal | XPWHEVOÇ 
QU f) napaoóetyuatt Ó HEV àv TOLOUTOV n wv Qv f] o0 f) 
&AAÀoc tic MOATTN YW Sotov elvat, 6 6' av ur) vovo0cov, 
ur] põ: "Show me the original image or picture, that | 
may see what sort of a thing it is, and when | look upon 
it, and make use of it as the original pattern, | may be 
able to affirm that an action performed by you or any 
other person, if it be of such a sort, is just and good; 
and, if it be not of such a sort, then I cannot affirm it to 
be so." (Euthyphro.) Posce exemplar honesti: "Enquire 
after the original pattern of virtue." (Lucan, Pharsalia.) € 


2. Oi6€ TO y’ aiaypóv, yavóvi TOD yaAo0 abu: "He knows 
what vice is, having been taught by the rule of virtue." 
(Euripides, Fabulae.) Adsit Regula, peccatis quae poenas 
irroget aequas, says Horace (Satirae 3.) Now by the same 
rule by which punishments are justly proportioned, 
crimes must be distinguished amongst themselves; and 
therefore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes 


from good actions. So that it is at bottom a rule which 
can do this, that is required. €e 


. Formula quaedam constituenda est: quam si sequemur 
in comparatione rerum, ab officio nunquam recedemus: 
"There ought to be some rule established: which if we 
follow in comparing things with each other, we shall 
never fall short of our duty.” (Cicero, De Officiis.) e 


. [1c olóv te ácékuapra elvat kai áveópexa TA 
dvaykalotata év dvOpwnoic; Eotiv ovv [kavóv Tic]: 
“How is it possible that those things which are necessary 
for men [to know or to do] should be such, as they can 
have no certainty of knowing or finding out? There must 
then be [some rule]." (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) e 


. Ubi virtus, si nihil situm est in ipsis nobis? "Where is 
virtue then, if there be nothing within our own power?" 
(Cicero, Academica.) 727 NIW ...nivnni MUNN TINY XIN 
na3lD 1177 INNY N10N7 AX DN MIM OTK: "There is a power 
given to every man, if he be but willing to incline 
himself to the way that is good... This is the support of 
the law and the commandments." (Maimonides, Mishneh 
Torah, Hilkot Teshubah, V, 1, 3.) nvnan wn nium: “This 
power is what we call free will." (Isaac Abravanel, 
Nahalot Abot.) e 


. Lacrymæ pondera vocis habent. “Tears have the force of 
words." (Ovid, Epistulae Ex Ponto, II.) © 


. Oculi, supercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui sermo 
qui dam tacitus mentis est, etc.: "The eyes, the 
eyebrows, and indeed the whole countenance are a kind 
of tacit speech of the mind, etc." (Cicero, "Against 
Piso.") Nutu signisque loquuntur: "They [Piramus and 
Thisbe] speak to each other by nods and signs." (Ovid, 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Metamorphoses.) Est actio quasi sermo corporis: "Every 
action is a sort of a speech of the body." (Cicero, De 
Oratore, and often repeated by him.) € 


. 7212 7710 [IN EX: "A wicked man speaks by his feet." 


(Proverbs 6:12-13.) e 


. TOV KATA THC KLVHOEWC AÓyov GLUTIOV TIEQUETIÁTI]OEV: 


"Without saying anything against the argument about 
motion, he got up and walked about." (Sextus 
Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism.) So Menedemus 
reproved luxury by eating only olives (Diogenes 
Laértius, L/fe of Menedemus.) And others are mentioned 
by Plutarch, who &veu quwvrjc à bei goáce, did declare 
"what they had to say without making use of words." 
("De Garrulitate.") e 


Roscius, in Macrobius's Saturnalia. 


Where we find gor TE poç kai notat rroA(xautc... EC 
x&ipac GAAnAotc £A0óv tec: “that friends and fellow- 
Citizens fell into each other's hands." (Thucydides, 7he 
Peloponnesian War.) €. 


Toic oike(ouc wç noAeu(ouc rnubvovro: "They revenged 

themselves upon their own people, as if they had been 

their enemies." (Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca historica.) 
e 


Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia. 
Cicero. (Editor's note.) e 


AV@NWITOLOLV OUK EXYONV MOTE TWV TOAYUATWV trjv 
yAcoocav ioxvEW MAEov: "There never could be any 
necessity that men's tongues should be of more force [to 
declare their intentions] than their actions." (Euripides, 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Hecuba.) Quasi intersit, audiam, an videam: “As if there 
were any difference whether I hear you, or see you.” 
(Cicero, Ad Atticum.) =e 


Hueic TOV wvoúvuevov BLBAia MAáTwvoç WvEioPal gauev 
MAáTwva K.T.À.: "He who buys Plato’s books, we say, 
buys Plato." (Plutarch, /sis and Osiris.) © 


Virgil (in The Eclogues) and Theocritus (in The /Idyls). e 


nyny noni: “On the bed together.” (Rashi, Commentary 
on the Torah, on Genesis 26:8.) e 


Only iini zwa ny, "kissing and embracing her,” 
according to Moses Alshek. (Torat Mosheh, on Genesis 
26:8.) e 


NTA yap tuyxavet ÅVOPÚNOLOL éóvxa ármuovóreoa 
óg0aAÀu0v: "Men do not usually give so much credit to 
their ears, as to their eyes." (Herodotus, 7he Persian 
Wars.) €. 


That instance of Menelaus and his guest Alexander, in 
Arrian, might be subjoined to this. Ei ri; aútoùç clev 
Qu.Aogpovouu&vouc GAAÀrnAovc, rníotroev av TH A£yovrtt 
oUK &ivat g(Aouc avtouc: "If anyone saw them treating 
each other in a very friendly manner, he would not 
believe a person who should say that they were not 
friends." (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) e 


De duplici martyrio ad Fortunatum, Desiderius Erasmus. 
e 

Something like this is that in one of Gregory Nazinzen's 
orations (Contra Julianum imperatorem.) When some 
Christians, who had been ensnared by Julian, asked, ric 
Xpiaoóv rjovrjueOa: "How have we denied Christ?" They 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


were answered, OTL KATA TOO rupóc éOuuuáaca te: "you 
have offered incense on the altar." e 


Tà yeuórj roáyuarta 6twKwyv: “Pursuing things that are 
false." (Johannes Chrysostom, Expositiones in Psalmos.) 
Kai avoA.guóc ávópoc, kal y£Awc, kai Bua roóóc 
avayyéeAAet mepi aU toO: "Nay the habit of a man, or his 
laugh, or the step of his foot, will discover who he is," as 
Basil speaks: and therefore greater things must do it 
more. (Chrysostom, The Prayer.) € 


As that word BAtrpt (Blitri) in Diogenes Laértius's Life of 
Zeno, which word has no meaning at all. e 


Alyürrtiot... tà MOAAA riávca £uriaAu tolo. GAÀOLOL 
avONWMNOLOL EOTHOAVTO HOEA TE kai vónuouc, K.T.A.: "The 
Egyptians... have established a great many laws and 
customs, quite contrary to those of other people.” 
(Herodotus, The Persian Wars.) e 


n7zun YNT ...079n3 TINY! N7 779nnm. "He that prays, 
must not have his head uncovered while he is praying." 
(Maimonodes in Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Tefillah, V, 5, and 
others everywhere.) € 


O&óv óuoAoyoó0oavv &ió£vau voic bE £oyoic &áovoüvtat: 
"They profess to know God, but in works they deny him. 
(Epistle to Titus 1:16.) And To £pyoic ápveic0at Ocòv 
Urtep TO &irreiv EV a tóuatt "To deny God by our works is 
worse than to deny him by our words." (Johannes 
Chrysostom, Commentary on the Psalms.) € 


n 


Aóyoc £pyou aur. "Words are the images of our deeds.” 
(Plutarch, Moralia.) Res loquitur ipsa: quae semper valet 
plurimum: "The thing speaks itself, which is always of 
very great force." (Cicero, Pro Tito Annio Milone.) Quid 
verba audiam, cum facta videam? "What signifies my 


hearing of words, when I see the facts?" (Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations.) AUta Bod Ta npáyuata, Kav Th 
QUV/j olwndac: "The facts themselves speak out aloud, 
though you are silent with your voice.” (Basil of 
Caesarea.) € 


30. This we know. For they are different to different nations; 
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we coin them as we please, etc. qíaet TWV óvouátuv 
OvdEV EoTLV, AAA’ óxav yEvnTtal cóuBoAov: “The names 
of things are not founded in nature, but are only artificial 
signs.” (Aristotle, Organon.) And though Plato seems to 
be of another mind, yet when Cratylus says, Ovduatoc 
ópOótrnca Eival ÉKÁOTW TWV OVTWV QUGEL NEMUKUIAY, 
“that the propriety of the name is founded in the nature 
of every thing,” it is as much to be questioned whether 
anything more be meant than this, that some names of 
things are more natural or proper than others. For he 
says that this rectitude of names is the same xai “EAAnot 
kai BapBdapoic, “with the Greeks and with the 
Barbarians;" that it is [only] such as is sufficient órjJAoóv 
oiov Exactov équi TWV Óvtuv, “to signify what every 
thing is;" such as may render them xa tà TÒ duvatov 
óuouahellip; voic rroáyuaoauvv, etc. "as like the things as is 
possible, etc." (Plato, Cratylus.) That lepidum et 
festivum argumentum, "that witty and jocular 
argument," which Publius Nigidius in Aulus Gellius 
makes use of to show, cur videri possint verba esse 
naturalia magis quam arbitraria, “why words seem 
rather to be natural than arbitrary," deserves only to be 
laughed at. (Attic Nights.) e 


gin, the Hebrew word Resh. e 


v7, the Arabic word Resh. So Aben Ezra observes that 
nax, Abab, in Hebrew is to "will," in Arabic to “nill” 
(though in Arabic the word is written 2x, Abi): and in 
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another place, that the same word even in the same 
language sometimes signifies /257n/ 727, a thing and its 
contrary. And everyone knows, that the greater part of 
our words have different senses and uses. The word rav 
(Gnigon) in Arabic, according to Giggeius and Golius, 
has 70 or 80, and some (two at least) contrary the one to 
the other. e 


This is rroteiv wevdoc: "to act a lie." (Revelation 21:27.) 
Plato uses the same way of speaking. We0doc, says he, 
unócic unó&v... UfTE AdywW UTE Eopyw npoá&siev: "No 
man should tell a lie either by word or deed." (Laws.) 
The contrary to this is in Aristotle: @AN@EvVELV... óuo(uG 
EV Adyotc kai roá£&eouv: “to perform the truth both in 
words and in deeds;" and év Biw dAÀrj8sUa&v: "to live in 
the truth." (Nicomachean Ethics.) And in Sefer Bereshit 
NAN n27: "to walk in the truth," and naw 777: “in the 
way of truth." e 


Actum generale verbum est, sive verbis sive re quid 
agatur. "An act is a general expression, and signifies 
anything that is acted either by words or deeds." 
(Justinian, Digest.) e 


As it must be, because OpG0v rj áArjOe(l det: “Truth is 
always right." (Sophocles, Antigone.) e 


TQ ÀoyukQ Cou r) AUTH TOAELG KATA QÚOLV éati kai KATA 
Aóyov: "An action which is done according to nature, or 
according to reason, is the same in a creature endowed 
with reason"; that is, according to truth, which it is the 
office of reason to discover. (Marcus Aurelius, 
Meditations.) Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia 
dicit. " Nature never dictates one thing, and reason a 
different thing." (Juvenal, Satires.) e 
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"Eowkev [0 O£óc] ávti 6£Avtou TOV kóauov: "[God] has 
given us the world, as it were for a book to read in." 
(Johannes Chrysostom, Homilies on First Corinthians.) €. 


What Hierocles says of his £yk«óoguot Oco, "Gods that 
govern this world,” is true in respect of everything. TØ 
O€lW VOUW KATAKOAOVOOVVTWV éatí(... TOOTO AUTOUG 
civarı Tieo@al, 6 yeyóvaor. “The supposing them to be 
what they are... is paying obedience to the law of God.” 
(Commentary on the Carmen Aureum.) There is a 
passage somewhere in Sefer ha-Ikkarim (Il, 28) much 
like this: where it is said (as | remember) that he, who 
worships an Angel n n'’7w xin nn TYN ("as being what he 
is, the messenger of God") is not guilty of idolatry. 
(Joseph Albo.) © 


"DINAN N71 n*3j7n: "The holy Being is called truth." In 
Reshit Hokmah and others (Elijah ben Moses de Vidas). 
And St. Chrysostom defines truth in the same words, 
which philosophers apply to the Deity. AA/jOzua TÒ ÖVTWÇ 
Ov: “Truth is that which has a real existence." 
(Paraphrasing the Eleatic in Plato's Sophist.) © 


AAn@Ee.a yao óriaóóc 0&o0: "For truth is the companion 
of God." (Philo Judaeus, On the Life of Moses.) € 


[Touvac... WC ávópac... Exwv: "Treating his flocks... like 
men," is in Sophocles the character of Ajax, when his 
head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the 
monstrous and mad extravagances of Caesar Caligula, 
one is that he treated his horse Incitatus as a man. 
(Suetonius, The Lives of the Caesars.) € 


Horace argues after the same manner: S/ quis lectica 
nitidam gestare amet agnam; Huic vestem, ut gnate, 
paret, etc.... Interdicto huic omne adimat ius Praetor, 
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etc.... Quid? si quis gnatam pro muta devovet agna 
Integer est animi? Ne dixeris: “If anyone should take 
pleasure in carrying a very pretty lamb about with him 
in his chariot, and clad it like his daughter, etc., ought 
not the magistrate to take the power out of such a one's 
hands? etc. But what if any man should attempt to offer 
his daughter as a sacrifice instead of a dumb lamb, 
would you say that he was in his right senses? | am sure 
you would not." (Satires.) If it be against truth and 
nature to use a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much 
against truth to use a daughter as a lamb. © 


Ka0 ' auto... UEV yebó6oc padov kai yektóv TO 6° 
AAn@Et kaÀóv kai érrawvetóv: "A lie is base and 
blameworthy of itself, and truth is beautiful and 
praiseworthy.” (Aristotle, Wicomachean Ethics.) Est 
quiddam, quod suá vi nos alliciat ad sese, non 
emolumento captans aliquo, sed trahens sua dignitate; 
quod genus, virtus, scientia, veritas est: "There is 
something that wins our affections by its own native 
force, something that does not catch us by any profit 
that it brings, but attracts us by its superior execellency; 
something of this kind is virtue, knowledge, truth." 
(Cicero, De Inventione.) "Truth is a sweet thing” (a 
festival saying in Plutarch). © 


O magna vis veritatis, etc.: "O the great force of truth, 
etc." (Cicero, For Marcus Coelius.) A good man nnxn AW 
nnn Xaw N: "does the truth, because it is the truth." 
(Maimonides.) e 


Plura vera discrepantia esse non possunt. "Be there 
never so many truths, they cannot be inconsistent with 
each other." (Cicero, Academica Priora.) e 
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Oblivione voluntaria: "By a voluntary forgetfulness." 
(Cicero, Letters to Friends.) e 


In the Civil Law he is said to act, who does omit. Qui non 
facit quod facere debet, videturfacere adversus ea qua 
non facit. (Digestorum, seu Pandectarum.) € 


Est quodam prodire tenus: "It is something to go, 
though it be but a little way, or to make a small 
progress." (Horace, Epistles.) © 


Disces quamdiu voles: tamdiu autem velle debebis 
quoad te, quantum proficias, non poenitebit. "You may 
learn as long as you please, and you ought to please, so 
long as you are not uneasy at any improvement of 
yourself," says Cicero to his son. (De Officiis.) < 


Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est: "No one virtue can be 
contradictory to any other virtue." (Seneca, De 
Clementi.) e 


nyu nixa ny: "Poor at that particular time:" according 
to that determination in a case something like this, 
which occurs in Mishnah Peah V, 4. € 


Utrique simul consulendum est. Dabo egenti; sed ut ipse 
non egeam, etc.: "Regard is to be had to both at the 
same time; | will give to one in want, yet so that | may 
not want myself, etc.” (Seneca, De Beneficiis.) Ita te 
aliorum miserescat, ne tui alios misereat: "Take pity of 
others, but do it in such a manner as not to stand in 
need of the pity of others yourself." (Plautus, 7rinummi.) 
"E 

Sextus Empiricus seems to be fond of that filthy saying 
of Zeno, in relation to what is storied of Jocasta and 
Oedipus: ur) tonov elvat TO uópíov TH¢ ur vpóc... 
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Toiwal, K.T.A. any more, than to rub with the hand any 
other part of her, when in pain. Here only rpoíuytc is 
considered; as if all was nothing more, but barely toíyic; 
but this is an incomplete idea of the act [Clarke chastely 
refuses to translate this, but the gist of it is that Sextus 
Empricus, in Outlines of Pyrrhonism, claims that Zeno 
says that rubbing your mother's naughty bits with your 
own shouldn't be considered any stranger than rubbing 
some more mundane part of her with your hand 
—Editor]. For vroíyic TOČ uópíov is more than tpíyıç by 
itself: and voíyic roO uópíov Thc ur] voóg is still more: 
and certainly roíBetv trjv yetpa TH xep is a different 
thing from roíBetuv TO uopíov Tw uopíw, etc. He might as 
well have said, that to rub a red hot piece of iron with 
one's bare hand is the same as to rub one that is cold, or 
any other innocent piece of matter: for all is but TOLG. 
Thus men, affecting to appear freethinkers, show 
themselves to be but half-thinkers, or less: they do not 
take in the whole of that which is to be considered. e 


Sunt res quaedam ex tempore, et ex consilio, non ex sua 
natura considerandae... Quid tempora petant, aut quid 
personis dignum sit, considerandum est, etc.: "Some 
things are to be considered, not as they are in their own 
nature, but the particular time and the intention are to 
be taken into the account... We are to consider what the 
times require, and what is proper, for such and such 
persons, etc." (Cicero, De /nventione.) e 


OU AÉy&ic quAÓrmOVOV Tov lá rtaLó.LOKÁQLOV 
áypurnvoüvca: "You will not say that a person is 
industrious, because he once watched all night with his 
daughter." (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) Amico aegro 
aliquis assidet: probamus. At hoc si hereditatis causá 
facit, vultur est, cadaver expectat: "A man watches with 
a sick friend: it is allowed to be a good action; but if he 
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did it in order to make himself his heir, he is a vulture, 
and watched for the carcass.” (Seneca, Epistles.) e 


Ov yap &ic åpvýńocúç oti tpóroc: “There are more 
ways than one of denying a thing.” (Johannes 
Chrysostom, De Anna.) € 


TO KOATLOTOV TWV ayadwy, r) áArjOeua, kal ó EOXATOC 
ópoc Thc NMovnplac, TO wEevdoc: "Of all the good things in 
the world, truth is the best, and falsehood is the utmost 
boundary of all evil.” (Basil.) © 


Notwithstanding that paradox of the Stoics, Ot. (ca ta 
áuaptiruaxa, kal xà kavopOdpuaa, “That all sins are 
equal, and all duties equal," in Cicero, Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laértius, and others, which might easily be 
confuted from their own words in Cicero. For if sinning 
be like passing a line, or limit; that is, going over or 
beyond that line: then, to sin being equal to going 
beyond that line, to go more (or farther) beyond that 
line must be to sin more. Who sees not the falsity of 
that, nec bono viro meliorem... nec forti fortiorem, nec 
sapiente sapientiorem posse fieri, "that it is impossible 
for a good man to be better... or a strong man to be 
stronger, or a wise man wiser?" (Cicero, Paradoxa 
Stoicorum) and so on. Nullum inter scelus et erratum 
discrimen facere, "to make no difference betwixt 
notorious wickedness and mere mistakes" (as St. Jerome 
expresses their opinion: if that epistle to Celantia be his) 
is to alter or destroy the natures of things. € 


Sure that Wiseman was but a bad accountant, who 
reckoned, trv ueyíatrjv ovolav ánoBéAcv, ópaxur)v uíav 
EKBEBANKEvat. "that he who throws away the greatest 
estate, throws away but a drachm." (Plutarch, De 
Stoicorum Repugnantiis.) & 
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This is confessed in Cicero. Iud interest, quod in servo 
necando, si adsit injuria, semel peccatur: in patris vita 
violanda multa peccantur, etc. Multitudine peccatorum 
praestat, etc.: "There is this difference: that he who kills 
a Slave, if it be done wrongfully, is guilty of sin in that 
one respect only; but he that wickedly takes away the 
life of his father, sins in many respects, etc. He excels in 
the multitude of his sins, etc.” (Paradoxa Stoicorum.) e 


This may serve for an answer to Chrysippus, and them 
who say, £i áÀr0ec áAn8oóc uGAAov OUK EOTIV, OVE 
y£óooc yebóouc: OOTWC oU06€ ATIATNH ánátrjc, OVSE 
áuáptinua auaothnuatoc, K.T.À.: "That if no one truth be 
greater than another truth, nor no one falsehood greater 
than another falsehood; then neither is one fraud nor 
one sin greater than another." (In Diogenes Laértius, L/fe 
of Zeno of Citium.) e 


Queis paria esse feré placuit peccata, laborant, Cum 
ventum ad verum est: sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas: "They, who would have all sins to be 
equal, labor under great difficulty when they come to 
the truth; for they find it contrary to reason, to morality, 
and to the interest of mankind.” (Horace, Satires.) e 


Therefore they, who denied there was either good or evil 
(M0oEL áyaOóv kai kakóv: "good or evil in the nature of 
things"), were much in the right to make thorough work, 
and to say there was nothing in nature either true or 
false. See Sextus Empiricus (Pros Ethikous) and 
Diogenes Laërtius (Life of Pyrrho). e 


Quod [extremum, et ultimum bonorum] omnium 
philosophorum sententiá tale debet esse, ut ad id omnia 
referri oporteat: ipsum autem nusquàm: “That which is 
the [ultimate end or final good] according to the opinion 
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of all philosophers, must be something to which all other 
things ought to be referred, but itself referred to 
nothing." (Cicero, De finibus bonorum et malorum.) € 


There was among the old philosophers such an 
uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the fines 
bonorum et malorum, "the limits of good and evil," that 
if Varro computes rightly, the number might be raised to 
288. (St. Augustine, City of God.) e 


Quod honestum est, id bonum solum habendum est: 
"That which is truly honorable, and valuable upon its 
own account, is the only thing that ought to be 
esteemed really good." (Cato, in Cicero's De finibus 
bonorum et malorum.) e 


Qui [omnes] permulta ob eam unam causam faciunt... 
quia honestum est: "Who [everybody] do abundance of 
things for this reason only... because they are honorable 
in themselves." (Cicero, De finibus bonorum et 
malorum.) € 


It is commonly placed among ends, and is considered as 
such in those ways of speaking; honestum esse propter 
se expetendum: "that which is honorable ought to be 
sought after for its own sake." (Cicero, De finibus 
bonorum et malorum.) Finem bonorum esse honesté 
vivere: " The perfection of all goodness and virtue is to 
live by the rules of true honor." (Ibid., and the like.) € 


To say Quod laudabile est, omne honestum est. "what is 
truly praiseworthy, is truly honorable," or anything like 
that, is, to say nothing. For how shall one know what is 
truly laudabile, “praiseworthy?” e 


TéAoc eine [Zývwv] TO óuoAoyouué£vuc al. &koAoó8uc 
TH QUoet Çv, órtep éati KAT’ ápetrv Chv: Ayer yao npòç 
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raütrv HuUac rj qóctc: "The perfection of man says 
[Zeno] is to live agreeably to, or to follow, nature; and 
that is to live virtuously, for nature leads us to that." 
(Diogenes Laërtius, Life of Zeno.) € 


Vivere ex hominis naturá: "To live agreeably to the 
nature of man." (Cicero, De finibus bonorum et 
malorum.) It is true, he adds undique perfectá et nihil 
requirente: "every way perfect and wanting nothing," 
but those words have either no meaning, or such as will 
not much mend the matter. For what is natura undique 
perfecta et nihil requirens: "a nature every way perfect 
and wanting nothing?" Besides, moral religion does not 
consist in following nature already perfect, but by the 
practice of religion we aim at the perfecting of our 
natures. e 


Celebrated everywhere. € 


Tó HEV oóv OUTW ótopícaoO0at Tac OiyaBac MOaEEIC, TAC 
Kata TOV óp0óv ywou£vac Adyov, TAC TOVNOAC 
roDvaviíov, AANBEC LEV, OUK ČOT. OE (kavóv TAC TOAEELC 
onuavat "To define good actions thus, viz. that they are 
done according to right reason, and bad actions the 
contrary; is indeed true, but is not sufficient to declare 
the nature of them by showing what actions are truly 
such." (Andronicus of Rhodes [from a commentary on 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics sometimes attributed to 
Andronicus —Editor].) © 


Nec solum jus et injuria a natura dijudicatur, sed omnino 
omnia honesta et turpia. Nam communis intelligentia 
nobis notas res efficit easque in animis nostris inchoavit, 
ut honesta in virtute ponantur, in vitiis turpia: “Not only 
right and wrong are different in the nature of things, but 
all sorts of honorable and base actions are so likewise: 
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for common sense makes us understand things, and lays 
the first rudiments of them in our minds, in such a 
manner that we make honorable things to consist in 
their being virtuous, and base things to consist in their 
being vicious." (Cicero, De Legibus.) Kottho.a now [ò 
XpÜourrioc] eivai ato@now Kai nóAnyuw: "Chrysippus 
says that sensation and reflection are the rules by which 
we form our judgment of things." (Diogenes Laértius, 
Life of Zeno.) e 


They are usually called principia naturae, lex (or leges) 
naturae, rpoArjyeuc Kolvai, or qguauk«ai EVVOLAL, vóuoc 
QUOLKOG, etc. "the principles of nature, the law (or laws) 
of nature, first apprehensions of things, universal or 
natural notions, the law of nature, etc." e 


The set of these practical principles (or a habit flowing 
from them) is what, I think, goes by the name of 
Synteresis. e 


Unaqueeque gens hoc legem naturae putat, quod didicit: 
"Every nation think that to be the law of nature, which 


they have been taught." (St. Jerome, Against Jovianus.) 
e 


Under which word these delicate men comprehend 
labor. When Epicurus, in Lucian's The Double 
Indictment, is asked, Kakov nyf Tov rtóvov: "Whether he 
thought labor an evil?” he answers, Nai: "Yea." And 
Mindyrides (uevdupl(6nc, according to Herodotus in his 
Histories, öç éri rAeioxov 6r) YAvorjc eic ávr)p áníke co: 
"Smyndirides... a man who carried luxury to the highest 
degree") proceeded so far in his aversion to labor, that 
ejus latus alieno labore condoluit... qui cum vidisset 
fodientem, et altius rastrum allevantem, lassum se fieri 
(6f)yna AaBeiv in Athenaeus) questus vetuit illum opus in 
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conspectu suo facere: "it gave him a pain in his side to 
see another man labor... : when he saw anyone digging 
or lifting a heavy rake, he complained that it made him 
weary ('demolished him,' it is in Athenaeus) and forbade 
the person doing any more work in his sight." (Seneca, 
De Ira.) e 


Ad haec [voluptatem, et dolorem] et quae sequamur, et 
quae fugiamus, refert omnia [Aristippus]. "[Aristippus] 
referred everything [to pleasure and pain] which we 
pursue or avoid." (Cicero, De finibus bonorum et 
malorum.) € 


Velim definias, quid sit voluptas: de quo omnis haec 
quaestio est: "| would have you define what pleasure is, 
for this whole question is about that." (Cicero, De finibus 
bonorum et malorum.) The disputes about pleasure 
between the Cyrenaics, Epicurus, Hieronymus, etc. are 
well known: whether the end was pleasure of body or 
mind; whether it was voluptas in motu, or in statu 
(stabilitate); quae suavitate aliqua naturam ipsam 
movet, or quae percipitur, omni dolore detracto; r) év 
KIVHOEL, Or rj ka caa trjuatukr) etc. (Cicero, Diogenes 
Laërtius, et al.) © 


Negat Epicurus jucundé vivi posse, nisi cum virtute 
vivatur. "Epicurus denies that anyone can live 
pleasantly that does not live virtuously." (Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations.) But for all that, their pleasures 
have not continued to be always like those in the little 
gardens of Gargettus. Nor indeed do they seem to be 
very virtuous even there. For Epicurus not only had his 
Leontium (or, as he amorously called her, Aeovráptov, 
"his pretty poppet”), a famous harlot; but she noí TE 
toic Enıkovpeloiç ovvýv EV voic krjrocc: "laid with all 
the Epicureans in the gardens." (Athenaeus, 
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Deipnosophistae.) And in his book mepi tTéAouc ("Of 
Perfection") he is said to have written thus, OU yao 
£ywye& £yuw tí vorjaw ráyaOóv, APALOWV LEV TÇ Ola 
XUAQVv (X&uU Qv Athenaeus) rjóovác, ágatpcduv OE kai TAC 
Ot’ ágpoóotaíuv, K.T.A.: "There is nothing that | esteem 
good, if you take away the pleasure which arises from 
eating and drinking and women." (See this and more in 
Diogenes Laërtius, Life of Epicurus.) € 


St. Jerome uses the plural number, as if this was the 
prevailing notion in his time. Philosophorum sententia 
est, ueoótr tac ÅPETŘÇ, UNEPBOAdC kakíac elvat: "It is 
the opinion of the philosophers that virtues consist in 
the middle, and vices in the extremes." (Letter to 
Demetrias.) e 


H EV urteoBoÀr) AUAOTAVETAL, AUAOTAVETALKAL rj 
EAEL WEYETAL, TO OE u&oov £riaweitat... Eat ápa rj 
ápetr) É&c MOOAipETIKH EV LEDOTNTL o00a, K.T.A.... 
Meootnc È 500 KAKLWV, THC UEV kað’ ONEOBOANV Thc 6è 
Kat £AAEuptwv: "Every excess is a crime, and every 
defect is blameworthy, but the medium is 
commendable.... Virtue then is a habit of our own 
procuring, and consists in the middle.... Which middle is 
between the two extremes; the one of excess, and the 
other of defect.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) 
Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, and others), 
when he said (in Diogenes Laértius, Life of Pythagoras) 
ijv ápetr)v douoviav eivai, “that virtue was a kind of 
harmony,” might have some such thought as this. © 


When he says it must be taken óútwç wç àv ó óp0óc 
Aóyoc rpoatáén, "according to the direction of right 
reason" (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics), it is not by that 
acertained. See note 82. e 
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OU yao oáótov óvopíaat TO MWC kai TOL, K.T.A.: “It is not 
easy to determine the particular manner and the 
particular persons.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) 
Therefore Rabbi Albo might have spared that censure, 
where he blames himself for expressing himself too 
generally, when he says, "vn OINI INIA ny2! 'INYV IND, 
"after a due manner, in a convenient time, and in proper 
place," without telling him what that manner, time, 
place is. (Sefer ha-Ikkarim |, 8.) © 


That man, says he, cannot be neglected, who endeavors 
óíkatoc y(yvecOau kai EMLTNOEVWV ápetr)v, ElC ócov 
óvvatóv &vOporiu óuovoboO0at Pew: “to make himself a 
righteous man, by laboring after virtue, that he may be 
as like God as it is possible for a man to be." (Republic.) 
And in another place, our guyr] £vO£vóe is óuo(wotic BEW 
Kata TO 6uvatóv: “fleeing from thence is being like unto 
God so far as we can be." (Theaetetus.) St. Augustine 
seems to agree with him, in that sentence of his, 
Religionis summa est imitari quem colis: "The highest 
pitch of religion is to imitate the being you worship." 
(The City of God.) € 


[luOayópac £ouwrrj0eic ti rrovoüotw &ávOpurrot OEĞ 
óuotov, &£grj, Eav áAn0eUuor: "Pythagoras, being asked 
what it was that any man could do like what God does, 
answered: Speak the truth." (Joannes Stobaeus, On 
Truth.) e 


There is certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in 
morality, which Cicero seems to suppose, when he says, 
Consuetudo exercitatioque capienda, ut boni 
ratiocinatores officiorum esse possimus: "That use and 
exercise are necessary to make us good reasoners about 
what is our duty." (De Officiis.) 
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What it is in nature. wiawinu nn '95: “According to what 
the thing is,” to use Maimonides’s words. And thus that 
in Arrian is true, Nóuoc BLWTLKÓÇ £ativ OUTOG, TO 
áKóAÀouO80v TH qUost rioátct&uw: "The rule of life is, to do 
whatever is agreeable to nature.” (Discourses of 
Epictetus.) Omni in re quid sit veri, videre et tueri decet: 
"We ought to find out and to maintain what is true, 
about everything." (Cicero, De Officiis.) This is indeed 
the way of truth. e 


Because there is scarce anything which one or other will 
not say. Quid enim dici potest de illo, qui nigram dixit 
esse nivem, etc.: "What can we say of a man that affirms 
black to be white, etc." (Lactantius, Divine Institutes.) e 


Conveniet cüm in dando munificum esse, tum in 
exigendo non acerbum.... à litibus vero quantum liceat, 
et nescio an paulo plus etiam quàm liceat, 
abhorrentem.... Habenda autem est ratio rei familiaris, 
quam quidem dilabi finere flagitiosum est. “It is but 
reasonable that we should be liberal in giving, and not 
severe in our demands: ... we should be averse to any 
contention, as far as is lawful, nay | don't know if we 
should not go a little farther.... But we must have regard 
to our own private circumstances, for it is a wicked thing 
in us to hurt them." (Cicero, De Officiis.) < 


Tov quAÉovrt Emi alta kaAÀeiv, vov ©’ £yOpóv EAOAL: 
"Invite your friend to supper, but let your enemy alone." 
(Hesiod, Works and Days.) € 


Tò réve£a0at ok óuoAoyeiv tui atayoóv, &áAAG ur] 
OLAMEVYELV čpyw atayuov: "For a poor man not to own 
himself to be poor is a base thing; but for him not to 
endeavor to be otherwise is a baser thing still." 
(Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War.) € 
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For čpyov 6 ' o0ó6£&v OvEtdoc: "no endeavor is any 
reproach.” (Hesiod, Works and Days.) e 


Suum cuique incommodum ferendum est potius, quam 
de alterius commodis detrahendum: "Every man ought 
to bear the evils he is under, rather than deprive others 
of their advantages." (Cicero, De Officiis.) According to 
Plato, a man should choose to die, 700 TOO GOLKEiv, 
"rather than do an unjust thing." € 


OU tu kai iavpóc voooüvta E€anaTa,... kai 6g. vOv 
ovdév: "Thus a physician deceives a sick person, ... and 
there is nothing shocking in it." (Maximus Tyrius, 
Dissertations.) e 


To that question, S/ quis ad te confugiat, qui mendacio 
tuo possit à morte liberari, non es mentiturus? "If a man 
should come to you who should be saved from death by 
your telling a lie, would you tell one?" St. Augustine 
answers in the negative, and concludes, Restat ut 
nunquam boni mentiantur.... Quanto fortius, quanto 
excellentius dices, nec prodam, nec mentiar. "It remains 
then that good men should never tell a lie.... How much 
more courageous, how much better is it to say: | will 
neither betray him nor tell a lie." (De Mendacio.) € 


In such pressing cases, under imminent danger, the 
world is wont to make great allowances. OUK aíaypóv 
ny Ota xà yeuórj A£y&t;... OUK, El TO awOrjvaí ye TO 
WEDOOG PEEL "Is it not then a base thing to say what is 
false?... No, not if the falsity will save anyone.” 
(Sophocles, Philoctetes.) Even they, who say, any nwa 
nuyna NIY 7702: “that he who speaks falsehood 
transgresses indeed,” and, 72 I7'ow NNN 1317 nWy 
ND7yT. “that it is a positive precept to speak the truth in 
common discourse;" and, r^y Tal 17ND 77wWNN: “that a 
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liar is like an idolater;” say also, 21019 ni7v n'w? 72N: 
“that it is better to preserve peace.” (Eliezer Azkari, 
Sefer Haredim and various places.) And Aben Ezra says 
of Abraham, nvgn q1IY 159 nna 17n"N NNT: "that he 
urged Abimelech with such words as the necessity of 
that time required." (Commentary on the Torah on 
Genesis 20:12.) In short, some have permitted, in 
desperate cases, mendacio tanquam veneno uti, "to 
make use of a lie as you do of poison." (Sextus the 
Pythogorean, Sentences of Sextus.) € 


DIINAN i72 à3U7 ... WON: "It is forbidden... to break 
your own vessels in your anger." (Judah ben Samuel, 
Sefer Hasidim.) e 


Who does not detest that thought of Caligula, de Homeri 
carminibus abolendis, etc.? about destroying Homer’s 
verses, etc. (Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars.) € 


The Stoics must certainly therefore be much too 
scrupulous, when they affirm (if they were in earnest), 
that oð TOV OAKTVAOV WC ETUXE OAAEVELV TW Oop% ò 
Aóyoc EMmlTPETIEL: "reason commands a wise man, not so 
much as to move his fingers, as it were by chance.” 
(Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedagogus.) Especially since 
this is, at least ordinarily, a thing perfectly indifferent by 
proposition IX. e 


Tu si hic sis, aliter sentias: “You would be of another 
opinion, if you were in my circumstances.” (Terence, The 
Andrian.) e 


Felicitas cui preecipua fuerit homini, non est humani 
judicii: cüm prosperitatem ipsam alius alio modo, et 
suopte ingenio quisque terminet: "No man can judge 
what the happiness of another man consists in; because 
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some make their happiness to consist in one thing, and 
some in another, according to their several dispositions.” 
(Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) € 


It is not possible, in Joseph Albo's words, IT ww7 nn7 
"DI 7;7UDna3 NTN D'VN 3VUT7I NIW NIW: "to give to every 
man according to equity, with regard to his ways, and to 
estimate punishments by measure and weight." (Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim |, 8.) € 


Inter hominem et belluam hoc maximé interest, quod 
haec... ad id solum quod adest, quodque praesens est, 
se accommodat, paululum admodum sentiens 
praeteritum aut futurum, etc.: "Herein lies the chief 
difference between a man and a beast, that this latter 
conforms itself to that only which is present and before 
it, having but a very small sense of what is past or to 
come, etc." (Cicero, De Officiis.) Nos et venturo 
torquemur et praeterito. Timoris enim tormentum 
memoria reducit, providentia anticipat. Nemo tantum 
praesentibus miser est: "But we torment ourselves with 
what is to come, and with what is past: for by our 
foresight we anticipate the torment of fear, and by our 
memory we bring back that torment which is past. No 
man is miserable by the present things alone." (Seneca, 
Epistles.) e 


Praesens tempus brevissimum est, adeo quidem, ut 
quibusdam nullum videatur, etc.: "The present time is as 
short as is possible, insomuch that some have imagined 
it to be a mere nothing, etc." (Seneca, De Brevitate 
Vitae.) OTav yàp unv aU voi uevaBáAAcduyuev trjv 
óiávoiav, fj AáOwuev uevaBáAAovrec, OU óokei rjuiv 
y£yovévat yoóvoc: "When we have no succession of 
thoughts, or if we have, but forget them, then time 
seems to us to be nothing." (Aristotle, Physics.) © 
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"DIMAN nnna Ninny yon nun J'N: "God takes no delight 
that a beast should die, if there be no reason for its 
dying." (Aben Ezra.) "2I PT7 X2 ... DIN nnn247 WY AVI: 
"He that put a beast to any pain, without a just reason 
for so doing, shall be accountable for it." (Judah ben 
Samuel, Sefer Hasidim.) e 


The rants of those men, who assert, ur) dlagepetv rjóovrjv 
nóovfjc, unè fdetov tı Elva, “that there is no difference 
in pleasures, that nothing can be more than pleasant,” 
nay, Ucet OVSEV HU, f) andéc, "that there is nothing 
that is naturally pleasant or unpleasant," in Diogenes 
Laertius (L/fe of Aristippus), can surely affect nobody 
who has sense, or is alive. Nor that of the Stoics, in 
Plutarch, TL dyaO0 ó yoóvoc oük AUEEL ripoaytyvóuevoc, 
K. t.À., "That the continuance of any good makes no 
addition to it." (Moralia.) As if an age was not more than 
a moment, and (therefore) an age's happiness more than 
a moment's. e 


Nocet [fit noxa] empta dolore voluptas: "Pleasure, that is 
procured by pain, is so much real hurt." (Horace, 
Epistles.) And, multo corrupta dolore voluptas: "Pleasure 
vitiated by much pain." (Horace, Sermons.) € 


As when that Pompey, mentioned by Valerius Maximus, 
by burning his finger, escaped the torture. (Facta et 
dicta memorabilia.). < 


. Bona malis paria non sunt, etiam pari numero: nec 


laetitia ulla minimo moerore pensanda: "Good things are 
not equal to evil things, though they were the same in 
number; nor is any joy an equivalent for the least 
sorrow." (Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) € 
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Olóus0á TE clv rjóovrjv rrapaueutyOat TH ebóauuovía: 
"We think that happiness must have some pleasure 
mixed with it." (Aristotle, Vjcomachean Ethics). < 


Or ove. ka0gzóó6ovtóc kaváataotc: "like a man in a 
deep sleep." (Aristippus, in Diogenes Laértius’s Life of 
Aristippus.) € 


This is truly Bonum summum, quó tendimus omnes; 
"the chief good, which we all aim at." (Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura). Anavta yàg we &íreiv, £vc£oou Yápiv 
atoóuueOa, mrAr)v thc ebóauuovíac véAoc yàp avtn: “We 
choose all other things, except happiness, for the sake of 
something else; but that is itself the end." (Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics.) e 


Non dat Deus beneficia. Unde ergo quae possides? 
quae...: "God does not give us any good things, whence 
then comes all that we have? which...." (Seneca, De 
Beneficiis.) e 


[lavt TO rtapà PVOLV aD roD kakía kai kakoóauuovía 
égtív: "Everything that is contrary to the nature of any 
being, is evil and misery to it." (Arrian, Enchiridion of 
Epictetus.) e 


Tivwv nédovav kai Kata Adyov óp8óv uevraAauBávopuev: 
“There are some pleasures which we claim by the 
dictates of right reason.” (Simplicius). Recté facit, animo 
quando obsequitur suo: quod omnes homines facere 
oportet, dum id modo fiat bono: "He does right who 
follows the dictates of his own mind, as all men ought to 
do, if they do it in a proper manner." (Plautus, 
Amphitryon.) € 


Habebit philosophus amplas opes; sed nulli detractas 
etc.: "A philosopher would have large possessions, but 
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then he would not have them taken from others, etc." 
(Seneca, De Vita Beata.) Here he seems to confess the 
folly of the Stoics, who denied themselves many 
pleasures that were honest and almost necessary; living 
in tubs, feeding upon raw herbs and water, going about 
in a sordid garment, with a rough beard, staff, and 
satchel, etc. e 


Quid rectum sit, apparet: quid expediat, obscurum est: 
ita tamen, ut... dubitare non possimus, quin ea maximé 
conducant, quae sunt rectissima: “It is very evident what 
right is; but it is very difficult to say what is expedient; 
but yet there can be no doubt, but that those things 
which are most right are most conducive to our 
happiness." (Cicero, Letters to Friends.) e 


Quis hoc statuit, quod aequum sit in Quinctium, id 
iniquum esse in Naevium? "Who has decreed that what 
is equitable with regard to Quinctius, should be unjust 
with respect to Naevius?" (Cicero, For Publius Quinctius.) 
e 

That question in Plato, Tí v Tic £yot TEKUAOLOV 
ároóci£au Et vic £povro VOV OUTWC EV TW rrapóvtu 
MOTEQOV KAGEVOOLEV kai MAaVTA à óuavooóue0a 
OVELOWTTOUED, K.T.A., "If anyone should affirm that all 
our thoughts are only mere dreams, and that we are now 
asleep, what demonstrative proof could be brought to 
the contrary?” may have place among the velitations of 
philosophers: but a man can scarce propose it seriously 
to himself. If he does, the answer will attend it. 
(Theaetetus.) e 
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See André Tacquet's Elementa Geometriz 1.5, page 3, 
Number XII. But the thing appears from the bare 
inspection of these quantities: b, ab, aeb, aeib, aeiob, 
etc. e 


"Things that are equal to the same thing, are equal to 
one another," and "things that are each equal to a third 
thing, are also equal to each other" (versions of Euclid's 
first postulate). If men, in their inferences, or in 
comparing their ideas, do many times not actually make 
use of such maxims; yet the thing is really the same. For 
what these maxims express, the mind sees without 
taking notice of the words. € 


Under the word "reason" | comprehend the intuition of 
the truth of axioms. For certainly to discern the respect 
which one term bears to another, and from thence to 
conclude the proposition necessarily true, is an act of 
reason, though performed quick, or perhaps all at once. 
e 

If many believed, according to Socrates (in Lucian's 
Halcyon) that Gonv Evel TO u£yeOoc TOO kóopuovu trjv 
UMEPOXNHV npóc TO Xwkpárouc f) XalpEgWVTOG cl6oç, 
THALKOOTOV kai TV ÖÚvauıv aU toO, kai trjv goóvrjau, 
Kai ó.ávouav áváAoyov óiaqépeu THC MEPL NUAC 
ó.aO£ceuc, "so much as the magnitude of the world 
exceeds the bulk of Socrates and Cherophon; so far are 
their powers, reason, and understanding beyond the 
capacity of one of us," what may we think of the God of 
the world? Therefore Cicero seems to express himself too 
boldly where he writes, Est... homini cum Deo rationis 
societas. Inter quos autem ratio, inter eosdem etiam 
recta ratio communis est. "That God and man are allied 
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to each other by reason. And where reason is in common 
to any persons, right reason is so likewise.” (De Legibus.) 
e 

Upon this account it is, that | add the word "given" at 
the end of my description of reason. € 


Simplex et nuda veritas est luculentior; quia satis ornata 
per se est: adeoque ornamentis extrinsecus additis 
fucata corrumpitur: mendacium veró specie placet 
aliená, etc.: "Pure and naked truth is so much the 
Clearer, because it has ornaments enough of its own; 
and therefore, when it is daubed over with external 
additional ornaments, it is corrupted by them, so that a 
lie is therefore pleasing, because it appears in the shape 
that is not its own, etc." (Lactantius, Divine Institutes.) e 


That way, which some Sceptics take to prove the 
inexistence of truth, has nothing in it, unless it be a 
contradiction. If anything, say they, is demonstrated to 
be true, how shall it be known that that demonstration is 
true? Ei ££ anodet(EEwc, CNTHOHOCETAL riáAw, MWC OTL kai 
TOOTO ÅANOÉÇ EOTL, kal OUTWC elc áreuov: "If by 
another demonstration, how shall we know that this is 
true? and so on forever.” (Sextus Empiricus, Against the 
Logicians.) Nor do | well comprehend St. Chrysostom's 
meaning, when he says, Tò Aoyloyoic ártoóg£XYO£v, káv 
GANGEC Å, OVd6ENW nAnpogopíav TH wuxrj rrap£yet Kal 
miotiv ikavýv: “That what is demonstrated by reasoning, 
though it may indeed be true, yet it does not afford 
sufficient proof or conviction to the mind.” (Against the 
Anomoeans.) For as no man truly believes anything, 
unless he has a reason for believing it: so no reason can 
be stronger than demonstration. €e 
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Haud alio fidei proniore lapsu, quàm ubi falsae rei gravis 
autor existit: "Men being never more easily drawn into a 
wrong belief, than when the author of a falsity is a grave 
person." (Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) € 


That manner of demonstration, in which it has been 
pretended truth is deduced directly from that which is 
false, is only a way of showing that an assertion is true, 
because its contradictory is false; founded in that known 
rule, Contradictoriae nec simul verae, nec simul falsae 
esse possunt, etc., "That contradictory propositions can 
neither be true at the same time, nor false at the same 
time, etc." e 


Cujus [summi rectoris et domini] ad naturam apta ratio 
vera illa et summa lex à philosophis dicitur. "The reason 
[of the supreme lord and governor] which is 
accommodated to the nature of things, is, by 
philosophers, called the true and chief law." (Cicero, De 
finibus bonorum et malorum.) Nóuoc áyevór)c ó óp00c 
Aóyoc, OVX urtó TOU óeivoc fh TOU dEivoc, Ovr voO 
pOaptoc, Ev yaptió(ouc fj atrjAauc, áyuyoc ÅYÚXOLÇ, 
GAA’ Um  áOavárou púocwç ágOaproc év áOavátu 
lavol tTumwGEic: "Right reason is an unerring law, not 
to be defaced by any mortal man, as if it were a lifeless 
thing written upon paper or pillars which must decay: 
but it proceeds from an immortal being, and is itself 
immortal, and engraven on an immortal soul." (Philo 
Judaeus, Every Good Man Is Free.) More to this purpose 
might easily be collected. © 


Aóyoc éativ Elkwv OeoóÓ: "reason is the image of God." 
(Philo Judaeus, De Monarchia.) € 


TO ryeuovukóv Kai kupieüov THC yuxrjc aou uépoc: "The 
governing part of the soul." (Marcus Aurelius, 
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Meditations.) Or as it is in [Pseudo-]Plutarch, c/c wuyrjc 
áva ta ov Epos: "the supreme part of the soul." 
(Placita Philosophorum.) Principatus, "the principal 
part," in Cicero. Summus in anima gradus. (Tertullian, 
De Anima.) e 


Criterion. (Editor's note.) e 


Religio cogi non potest, verbis potius quàm verberibus 
res agenda est, ut sit voluntas: "Religion cannot be 
forced upon anyone, it must be done by words and not 
by blows, that it may be a thing of choice." (Lactantius, 
Divine Institutes.) e 


Tantulus ille... sol: “The sun... that small thing.” 
(Lucretius, De Rerum Natura.) Poor creature! e 


Nec nimio solis major rota... Esse potest, nostris quam 
sensibus esse videtur. “The orb of the sun cannot be 
much bigger than it appears to our senses.” (Lucretius, 
De Rerum Natura.) Epicurus autem posse putat etiam 
minorem esse quàm videatur, etc.: "Epicurus thought it 
might be less than it appears, etc." (Cicero, Academica.) 
e 

Natura etiam nullo docente profecta ab iis, quorum, ex 
prima et inchoata intelligentia, genera cognovit, 
confirmat ipsa per se rationem, et perficit. "For nature, 
without any teaching, proceeds upon those general 
truths which we are convinced of, as soon as we begin to 
have any understanding, and confirms and perfects 
them by reason." (Cicero, De Legibus.) e 


Semina nobis scientiae dedit [natura] scientiam non 
dedit: "The seeds or principles of knowledge are given 
us [by nature], but not knowledge itself." (Seneca, 
Epistles.) € 
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Si sani sunt [sensus], et valentes, et omnia removentur, 
quae obstant et impediunt. "If [the senses] be sound and 
strong, and if everything be removed out of the way that 
might obstruct or hinder them." (Cicero, Academica 
Priora.) e 


Socrates's saying, in Cicero, nihil se scire, nisi id ipsum: 
"that he knew nothing but this," viz. that he knew 
nothing, savors of an affected humility, and must not be 
understood strictly. But they, who followed, went further 
(... omnes paene veteres: qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, 
nihil sciri posse dixerunt: "... almost all the ancients, 
who affirmed, that nothing could be known, nothing 
perceived, nothing understood"): and particularly 
Arcefilas negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset, ne 
illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset: 
"Arcefilas denied that anything could be certainly 
known, not so much as that which Socrates reserved to 
himself." And thus the absurdity grew to a size that was 
monstrous. For no man can act, or even be alive, if he 
knows nothing at all. Besides, to know that one knows 
nothing is a contradiction, and not to know that he 
knows even that, is not to know whether he knows 
anything or not; and that is to know for ought he knows. 
(Quotes from Cicero's Academica.) € 


Nec scire fas est omnia: "Nor is it possible to know all 
things." (Horace, Odes.) e 


This was the opinion of a wise man. /217 !'9 7y aya? qun 
nnn WO! X7 [zr' dD OI: "Train up a child in the way that 
he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it." (Proverbs 22:6.) For 7v ,nin9» win nnyan "na Tmm7n 
ZINN 7y NINDS) nain "na TINNI ... TNn: "learning in the 
days of youth, is like graving upon a stone... and 
learning, in the days of old age, is like marking upon the 
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sand." (Elisha ben Abraham ben Judah, Kab we-Naki.) OD 
ULKPÒV OLAMEPEL TÒ OUTWC fj OOTWC e0O0c EK VEWV 
EGiCEdOaL AAAA MaduMoAv, UAAAOv 6€ TO ri&v: "It is not a 
small but a very great advantage, or indeed all that can 
be, to be accustomed to such and such things from our 
very youth.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) € 


TETOAKLE EAeyov ég HOEWV Tov rjAvov avatEiAal: EvOa TE 
VOV KATAOUVETAL, EVOEDTEV OIC EMAVTETAAL, kat EVOEV VOV 
avatEedaret, evOaüra bic KaTadbvat: "That the sun had 
risen four times contrary to what it usually does, viz. 
risen twice where it now sets, and set twice, where it 
now rises." (Histories: Euterpe.) € 


7710 ann» n"7iy: "The world goes on in its usual course.” 
(Avodah Zarah.) e 


237 727 ['nx! 79: “A fool believes everything that he 
hears." (Proverbs 14:15) (which sure one may convert 
thus, win o 37 727 |/'an«nn: "He that believes 
everything that he hears, is a fool"). © 


Statuere enim, qui sit sapiens, vel maximé videtur esse 
sapientis: “It seems requisite that a man must be himself 
wise, in order to determine who is a wise man." (Cicero, 
Academica Priora.) € 


Non numero haec judicantur, sed pondere: "these are to 
be judged of, not by number, but by weight," as Cicero 
speaks upon another occasion (De Officiis). Therefore | 
cannot, without a degree of indignation, find a sort of 
writers pleasing themselves with having discovered 
some uncivilized nations, which have little or no 
knowledge of the Deity, etc., and then applying their 
observations to the service of atheism. As if ignorance 
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could prove anything, or alter its nature by being 
general! e 


Aristotle's known rule is '"Evóo£a, ta óoko0vta maou, rj 
toic rÀ&(atorc, fj voic aogoic, kai TOUTOLC, fj toic riGOLv, 
fj voic rA&íavoic, Å voic uáAuota yvopíuorc kai 
Evddéotc: "Those things are probable, which seem so to 
all men, or to most men, or to wise men: or which seem 
SO to such as these, viz. to all, or to a great many, or to 
the most knowing and those of the best reputation." 
(Topics.) But it is not applicable to all cases. e 


Aokei uot yprjvat rraó dutwv [npeoBurtov] ruvOáveoOat, 
WOTIEO TLVA ó60v mrpoeAnAuOó6tuv, fjv kai ruác tac 
OENOEL nopeUseoOat, nola Tic EoTL: "It seems best to 
enquire of old men, who have gone over the way that 
you are to go, what sort of a way it is." (Plato, Republic.) 
= 

When Sophocles, now grown old, was asked, /lw@c¢ EYEIC 
mooc T’ agpodiota, “What relish he had of women,” he 
answered, Eügrjuet, wW &vVO9WNE áouevéotata LEV TOL 
AUTO Órt£QUyOV, WOTIEO AUTTWVTA Tiva kai áyouov 
OEOMOTNV ANOPUYWV... MAVTANAOL yàp TWV YE TOLOUTWV 
EV TW yrjoa TIOAAN etorjvr) ylyvEeTtat kai £AeuOepía: “Be 
quiet, Sir. | flee from them as gladly as | would run away 
from a mad or a cruel master... there is great ease and 
freedom from all such things when a man is grown old." 
(Plato, Republic, et al.) © 


Prerequisites. (Editor's note.) e 


Ev Bpaxei aguprjAa tov voOv nepiexyoúta: "That contains 
solid sense in a small compass." (Plutarch, De 
Garrulitate.) e 
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Sicut áuaO(a uv Opácoc, Aoyuauóc 6è ókvov PEPEL (è 
Thucydides) /ta recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, 
perversa confirmat audacia: "As ignorance carries 
impudence along with it (out of Thucydides's History of 
the Peloponnesian War) and reputation makes men lazy; 
so modesty weakens great geniuses, and impatience 
confirms the obstinate." (Pliny, the younger, Epistles.) e 


‘OTav tt BovAóue0a ákpiéc vorjaat, éic éorju(av 
aroói6páckopuev, TAC GWELC, TA WTA EMLMOATTOLIED, 
anotattoueda taic avc8rjoeat “When we would 
consider a thing very exactly, we retire into some 
private place, we wink our eyes, and stop our ears, and 
renounce all our bodily senses.” (Philo Judaeus, Legum 
Allegoriae.) e 


Aliis nullus est deorum respectus, aliis pudendus: "Some 
do not worship the Gods at all, and others do it in a 
shameful manner." (Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) The 
former part of this observation is in truth the effect of 
the latter. e 


Pudet dicere frequentiam salutandi, etc.: “| am ashamed 
to relate what sort of visits they make to each other, 
etc." (Jerome, Epistles.) e 


Ta xonot éruiaváuseOa, kai yv.yvcóokouev, OUK 
EKTIOVOOUEV 8’ oi u&v Aoylac Ürto, K.T.A.: "We know and 
understand what is good, but we do not labor after it; 
some out of laziness, etc." (Euripides, Hippolytus.) = 


Ny», "fate" in Arabic is "to die": and from hence the 
word fatum, "fate," seems to come (as many Latin words 
do, from that and other Eastern languages), death, if 
anything, being fatal and necessary. Yet, it does not 
follow that therefore the time or manner of dying is 
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unmoveably fixed. OU mavta kaBapwc¢ ovde óuapprjónv h 
eiuapuévr reo.£xeu AAA óoa ka8óAov: "Fate does not 
contain in it all things clearly and distinctly, but only 
general things." (Plutarch, Moralia.) Chrysippus, in Aulus 
Gellus, seems to explain himself much after the same 
manner. The ancients moreover seem many times to 
make fate conditional. Similis si cura fuisset, Nec pater 
omnipotens Trojam, nec fata vetabant Stare, etc.: "If the 
same care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
have hindered Troy from standing at this time, etc. 
(Virgil, Aeneid.) € 


What the Pharisees say, according to Josephus, seems to 
be right. Oi uèv ov eapiocaio: Tivad Kai o0 riávta THC 
ciuapuévnç eivat Agyouow čpyov, Tivà 6' éo' Eautoic 
UNAOXELV, cuuBatveiv TE kai OU yived@at: “The Pharisees 
say some things, but not all, are the work of fate, for 
some are in our own power, and some may by accident 
not come to pass.” (Antiquities of the Jews.) Rabbi Albo, 
in relation to human actions (and the consequent 
events), explains this opinion thus: /nvzni nimrna [NXN 
WD nrnàni NYAN [n NATIVN [nvyjzni NINNA: "Some of 
them are perfectly free, some of them are forced, and 
some of them have a mixture of choice and force." (Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim IV, 5.) But for men to charge their own faults 
upon fate or fortune has been an old practice: 
EOEAOKAKNHOAVTAC... Emi THV kowr)v éke(vrjv árioAoyíav, 
K. t. A.: "voluntary evildoers... have recourse to that 
common apology." (Lucian, Apologia.) € 


Dimidium dacti, qui caepit, habet. Sapere aude: "He that 
has made a good beginning, has half finished his work: 
take courage then enough to be wise." (Horace, 
Epistles.) Aristotle goes further than that old adagial 
saying (Gpyij fulov rravtóc: “The beginning is half the 
work"). His words are, Aoxtei mAEiov Ĥ TO l'juugu TOO 
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ravtóc eivai rj ápyrj; “The beginning is more than half 
the whole business." (Nicomachean Ethics.) e 


OU6£v yàp OUTW KAKWC OVUVTETAKTQAL TWV WUXHV 
EXYOVTWV, WOT’ áBovuAo0vroc aUo rpoi£vat nóðaç rj 
qO£yyeaOat YAWTTav K.T.A.: "No living creatures are so 
badly constituted, as that their feet will move, and their 
tongues speak, whether they will or no." (Plutarch, De 
Communibus Notitiis Adversus Stoicos.) That in Tibullus, 
Cum bene juravi, pes tamen ipso redit: "Though | had 
directly sworn to the contrary, yet my feet would come 
back again,” is a little poetic sally. (E/egies.) e 


‘OAws 5€ noa apyla kai THC TUXOVONCG MPAEEWC EOTLV 
évuapeotépa: oiov, OÙ POVEÚOELÇ, OÙ LOLYEUOELG, K.T.A.: 
“In general, the forbearing to do a thing is very easy: as 
thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
(Basil of Caesarea, Homily on Psalm 1.) € 


Z+Y+X, that is, Z, Y, and X added together. €e 


One might with the 2 Tract tat, "stationary 
philosophers," (so called by Aristotle, in Sextus 
Empiricus, in opposition to those philosophers who 
maintained that nothing continued fixed, but everything 
was in motion) as well deny that there is any such thing 
as motion, as say there is motion without a mover; or, 
which is the same, a First mover. e 


Howtov uevaBáAAov: "Something that first emits any 
alteration to be made in a thing." (Plato.) Aoyr) kivfoewo 
andonc: “The principle of all motion.” (Plato.) /7odX Ttov 
KLVOCQ)V: "The First mover.” (Aristotle.) e 


The greatest men among the ancients denied the 
possibility of such an ascent. OUTE yao TOO’ EK TOUSE 
óvva tóv léval Ei¢ ğnerpov: “it is impossible for one thing 


to proceed from another and so on forever.” If there 
could be such a process, then all the parts of it but the 
last would be ugoa, "intermediate ones”; and then eírreo 
unó£&v EOTL TO rigo) tov, CAWC AiTLOV OVSEV EOTL, K.T.A.: 
“if there be no first, there can be no cause at all.” 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics.) To suppose one thing moved by 
another, this by another, and so on én’ ártetov, 
"infinitely," is to suppose Omeo éativ áóuvatóv ' OVSEV 
yao OUTWC OUTE ku voüv EOTAL OUTE KLVOU LIEVOV, LN 
ovonc ápxrjc THC Kivovonc: “a thing that is impossible; 
for nothing can either move or be moved in this manner, 
without any beginning of motion.” (Simplicius, On 
Aristotle’s On The Heavens.) Not only those Arabian 
philosophers called onana (Hebrew) nonn?» (Arabic), 
"the rational" (a sect who maintained that the world was 
eternal), but many of the elder Jews have agreed with 
the Greeks in this matter, and added arguments of their 
own. Of the former see The Guide for the Perplexed | 
(Maimonides) et. al. and particularly Sefer ha-Kuzari V 
(Jehudah Ha-Levi): where their first argument seems to 
be strong (and much the same with the fourth in 
Emunoth ve-Deoth |, Saadya Gaon) 17 PX qg7in nn nx 

PN nem DYN TY 971Inn [nr n'v vnàn DYNA MN JEN? 
7VI9n 7N NY! N7 D 72n I7 PRY nni nn7 727: "If there be 
any succession which has no beginning, then the 
number of those men, who existed during that whole 
succession down to the present time, must be infinite, 
and that which is infinite cannot be the effect of any 
other thing." For though, as Joseph Moscato observes, 
these reasonings of the Medabberim 1297 rn JIX97 N7 
[minn], “rational philosophers, were not agreeable to 
him" (Kol Jehudah); yet most certainly, let the series of 
causes and effects be what it will, it is just as long 
downward as upward; and if they are infinite and 
inexhaustible one way, they must be so the other too: 
and then what Saadya Gaon says, takes place vun v7 DN 
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DI n2 1'7X minm: "If we had no beginning, we could not 
now exist.” There is another argument of this kind in 
[Pseudo-]Justin Martyr, which deserves notice, what 
stress soever may be laid upon it. Ei TO uEAAOV uépoc 
TOO xpóvov, oUm éotiv’ hv 68 kai TO yeAovóc uépoc 
TOO Ypóvou mp0 TOU yevéc0at uéAAov ' hv ápa OTE OUK 
Hv TO yeyovóc uépoç TOU yoóvov: "If the future part of 
time, says he, has no existence, and the part of time that 
is past was future before it was present, then there was a 
time when that part of time which is past had no 
existence." (Confutatio Dogmatum Quorundam 
Asistotelicorum.) € 


Aristotle himself, who asserts the eternity of motion, 
asserts also the necessity of a first and eternal mover. €e 


JELONV XovoEetnv £& o0pavóOev: "A golden chain hanging 
down from heaven..." (Homer, ///ad.) Aurea de caelo... 
funis: "a golden rope reaching down from heaven" is 
mentioned too by Lucretius. (De Rerum Natura.) e 


IV7IN 72 7N 7I7VI n7yn Y 7U7nwUuvw WORN 'N: "It is 
impossible that causes and effects can be connected 
with each other without end." (Joseph Albo, Sefer ha- 
Ikkarim |l, 11.) Where more may be seen of this 
nI7U7nVun, “concatenation,” out of Ibn Sinai, 
Maimonides, etc. €e 


The chain must be fastened rrepoí plov OvAvuroLo: "to the 
top of Olympus." /nvenietur pressius intuenti à summo 
Deo usque ad ultimam rerum faecem... connexio: et 
haec est Homeri catena aurea, quam pendere de caelo in 
terras Deum jussisse commemorat. "Whoever considers 
the thing closely (says Macrobius in his Commentary on 
Somnium Scipionis) will see that there is a connection of 
things from the supreme God to the lowest dregs that 
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are... : and this is Homer’s golden chain, which he tells 
you God commanded to hang down from heaven to the 
earth.” This matter might be illustrated by other 
similitudes (even 272;72 n7w7vu, "the chain of the 
Kabbalah,” might serve for one): but | shall set down but 
one more: and in that indeed the motion is inverted, but 
the thing is the same taken either way. It occurs in Hobot 
Ha-Lebabot |, and afterward in Reshit Hokmah. Suppose 
a row of blind men, of which the last laid his hand upon 
the shoulder of the man next before him, he on the 
shoulder of the next before him, and so on till the 
foremost grew to be quite out of sight; and somebody 
asking what guide this string of blind men had at the 
head of them, it should be answered that they had no 
guide, nor any head, but one held by another, and so 
went on, ad infinitum, would any rational creature 
accept this for a just answer? Is it not to say that infinite 
blindness (or blindness, if it be infinite) supplies the 
place of sight, or of a guide? e 


So Aristotle says of the First Mover, Oúk évó£yetat 
AAAws ExEew ££ áváykrc éati, kK.T.A.: "It is impossible for 
it to be otherwise; it is necessary." (Metaphysics.) And 
after him the Arabic philosophers, Maimonides, Albo, 
among others teach all that God exists necessarily: /n 
Nya zvn: "To suppose him not to be implies a falsity;" 
or "He cannot be supposed not to be." This seems to be 
the import of that name by which God calls himself, in 
Moses's history: WAX WH AAR, "Il am that | am;" or in 
one word, nx, "I will be;" which, in the mouth of one 
who speaks of Him in the third person, is im or nin, "He 
will be." So Philo explains it: Elvar méguka: "Existence 
belongs to his very nature.” So Abravanel: 2/22 mx "x 
MYY N7N 'n7IT2 NTN "nIx!'Yn J'N D ARK: "| am, because | 
am; for my existence does not depend upon anything 
without me, but is from myself," adding moreover that it 
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showed God to be, not like other beings, niv'vnn WON: 
“a being that might or might not have existed,” but 
MYY TYn nix'vnn avinn: “whose existence flows 
necessarily from himself," a Necessary being. And so 
Levi ben Gershom, AY! WN xvnin NAW OWA NT MNI 
ininvyn: "The very name (of God) shows this, for it 
signifies a being that exists of itself, or from its own 
nature.” | omit others who write after the same manner. 
There have been even Heathens who seemed to think 
that some such name as this belonged to the Deity, and 
for the same reason. For as ninx: Eheveh, “| shall be,” 
and thence ain: Jehovah, “He shall be,” are used above, 
so Plutarch says that in addressing to Him the second 
person El (an or alan—Tehejeh or Teheveh) “Thou shalt 
be," is @UTOTEANC TOO Oeo ripooayópevuoic kai 
mooogwvnoatic, "the most complete appellation or title of 
God,” and that by this compellation we give him dA1Orj 
kai áyevórj kai uóvrv uóvw npoorjkouocav tr)v toO elvat 
npocayópeuocuw. Huiv u&v yàp 6vtwe Tob eivai u£veotuv 
oDóÉ£v: "the true, the certain, and the only title that is 
peculiar to the self-existent being; for self-existence 
does not belong to any of us.” (Plutarch, Moralia.) It is TO 
áíÓtov kai &yevrj vóv kai ágOap rov: "that which is 
eternal, which never had any beginning, and which is 
incorruptible,” that is, óvrwc Ov, "the being that truly 
exists." e 


Something must be ni/w'vnn a"vinn, "necessarily 
existent,” otherwise 772 wvn1 137 m N7, "there could 

be no beings at all;" everything cannot be n/v'vn WON: 
"precarious or such as might not have existed, etc." (7he 
Guide for the Perplexed et. al.) e 


This needs no demonstration. But there is a very old one 
in Emunoth ve-Deoth and after in Sefer Hobot Ha- 
Lebabot: NX nwywv DNAT wn T»ND 07D! 7N INXY NX AVIV 
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11 WON IN DAI INNA ANN IN INA DTI NY: "He, who 
makes himself, must be said to do one of these two 
things, viz. either to have made himself before he 
existed, or else to have made himself after he existed, 
either of which is impossible." e 


What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of 
moments) and eternal (unchangeable) existence, how 
any being should not be older now than he was 5,000 
years ago, etc., are speculations attended with 
insuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleared by 
that of Timaeus in Plato: Qc mot’ diéltov napáðeci yua tóv 
(6QVLKOV kóauov óó& wpavóç £yevvá8On, oÜtuc WC mpóc 
napoáoóeuyua TOV aiðva óóe yoóvoc aóv KOOUW 
éóauuoupyrj8n: "As the heavens were formerly made 
according to the eternal pattern of the world in the 
intellectual mind, so time was made with this world 
according to the pattern of an age;" or that in Philo: 
AlWv ávaypágerat TOO vontov Bloc xóouovu, WC 
aio@ntov xpóvoç: "An age is described to be the length 
of the intellectual world, as time is the length of the 
visible world.” Many philosophers therefore have 
thought themselves obliged to deny that God exists in 
time. Tó, T’ Hv, TÓ, T’ Éoxat, Yyoóvou y£yovóroc Ein, 
MEPOVTEC AavOávoyuev ćmi trjv AL6LOV OVOLAV oUK OPOWC, 
k.T.A.: "Past and future are parts of that time which is 
made (with the world), and it is very wrong to apply 
these to an eternal being." (Plato.) otiv ó O&óc, Yon 
páva, kai EOTL KAT OVOEVA ypoóvov GAÀG KATA TOV 
aidva tov adkivntov, kal &ypovov kai avéyKALTov, Kai o0 
noóteoov, OVOEV EOTLV, OVO’ Üatepov OVOE VEWTENOV: 
GAÀ  &ic Qv Evi TH vOv TO del MENAHOWKE, K.T.A.: “We 
must allow that God exists, though not in any time, but 
in a duration that has no succession, that is eternal and 
invariable, before which there was nothing, nor will there 
be any after or later than it; and that he is a single being 
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who fills all eternity as if it were a single moment.” 
(Plutarch.) 71 prn [ai nna nn! pN A7YN! OWA: "That name 
(Jehovah) shall be exalted; there is no proportion 
betwixt it and the present time." (Maimonides, The 
Guide for the Perplexed |, 52.) jna 'ivn iw: "He (God) 
does not exist in time.” (Maimonides, The Guide for the 
Perplexed.) Joseph Albo has a whole chapter to show 
[nin nnn 79n mw nW: "that he, whose name is blessed, 
cannot be compared (as to his duration) with the time 
that now is." But then he owns that their Rabbis do not 
mean n/7U2 jnin, "time in general,” or nno pnr, "mere 
duration,” or that o7I/7 ing WNN NINI WIN! 1902 7723 
"DIANAN IN! Yn; "time which cannot be reckoned, and 
which is duration itself, and was before the world was;" 
but ni7U23 [Dr N7 ONT ITO NIM NAAN nynna Wwiwna [nin 
"Dı, "that time which is reckoned by the motion of the 
world, and is called the order or succession of time, and 
not absolute time." (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, M, 18.) In short, 
they reckon (to use Gedalyah ben Solomon Lipschütz's 
words in Ez Shatul) 19/7 D'N q!6nni x222 XIN NANN [NTH 
mr: "that time, properly so called, is created, and that 
duration is not called time." And so, what they say does 
not include all the present difficulty; "time," in their use 
of the word, being confined to the duration of this world, 
which according to them is new. Yet see Sefer ha-Ikkarim 
Il, 19. ;/7 inv nnn DIN [nr nr 17 UU zy 3nx!'U NN "Un 
D7IVn NTW I7 inu ANNI TIT 073: "Blessed be that name 
(Jehovah), it is not possible to affirm, concerning him, 
that he is older today than he was in the days of David, 
or than he was when he first created this world." (Joseph 
Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim |l, 19.) e 


Oida u&v NOAA oük éníotauevoc 68 AUTWV TOV 
Toonov... óti ávapyóc &atuw [0 OEdc], kai áy£vvr] voc, 
kai át6Loc, oi6a- TO 68 nc OUK oló6a: "There are a great 
many things that | understand, without knowing the 
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particular manner how they are so.... | know that God is 
without beginning and unbegotten, but I know not the 
manner how he is so." So Chrysostom, De 
Incomprehensibili Dei Natura. e 


Simonides had good reason still to double upon Hiero 
the number of days allowed for answering that question, 
Quid, aut quale sit Deus? "What or what sort of a being 
is God?" (in Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) € 


Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum: "Nor is there 
any being in the world like or anything near to him." 
(Horace, Odes.) e 


In The Guide for the Perplexed (|, 57) Maimonides, 
having proved that there must be some Being who 
exists necessarily, or whose existence is necessary 
Taxy nin22 "if we examine into his nature," proceeds 
from this necessity of existence to derive incorporeity, 
absolute simplicity, perfection, and particularly unity, 
I21 19n N71 ANIT N7 772 nin 12 WORK IX nixN'vnn avinn: 
"It is impossible that the number two can be applied to 
that which exists necessarily; there is nothing that can 
be compared to it, nor no reverse of it." e 


Therefore, by Plato He is called O &íc: "the One." e 


Deus, si perfectus est,... ut esse debet, non potest esse 
nisi unus, ut in eo sint omnia: "God, if He is a perfect 
being,... as He must be, can be but One, that all things 
may be in Him." If there could be more Gods than one, 
tantum singulis deerit, quantum in ceteris fuerit: 
"everyone would want what the other had." (Lactantius, 
Divine Institutes.) < 


As light and darkness are. Aóo yàp €&todCovta áAArjAoLG 
KAT’ évaviíuau, q0aprtiukà &£axat MaVTWC trj; GAAIjAcV 
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guatáoeuc: "For two things that are equal, and directly 
contrary, destroy each other entirely." (St. Basil, 
Hexaemeron.) There can be no such law between them, 
as is said to be among the Heathen deities. Ocoto 6’ 
Wd’ EXEL vóuoc. Obóecic áravtàv Boeta npoO0uuíq Tfj 
TOO O£Aovroc, K.T.A.: "The law amongst the Gods is this, 
that when any one of them would have anything, no 
other God contradicts what he desires." (Euripides, 
Hippolytus.) € 


AmMOAWAEV rj GANOEL’, éne OV OvOTUYXEIC: "So that, 
because things go ill with you, there must be an end of 
truth." (Euripides, The Phoenician Women.) € 


Woynv £yeic ávre&oUotov ... o0 yàp KATA VEVEOLV 
AUAOTAVELC, OUTE KATA TÚXNV TtOOVEÜELG, K.T.A.: "You 
have a soul that is absolutely free:... you were not 
created a sinner, nor do you commit whoredom by 
chance." (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses Ad 
Illuminandos.) © 


Qv dutoc Ei kÜpioc, TOÚTWV vàc ápyàc ur) CNTHONG 
&répuOev: "Do not seek without you for the causes of 
the things which are entirely in your own power." 

(St. Basil, Hexaemeron.) e 


"Must God extinguish sun, moon, and stars, because 
some people worship them?" (Mishnah, Abodah zarah IV, 
7.) AUTOO TOO &£Aouevou aitia, Ocòç avaitioc: "The fault 
lies in him who chooses to do the thing; God is not to 
blame." (Maximus Tyrius, Dissertations.) € 


H óíya uèv OWLATL rrapoaaokeuácet NOOVAV rrotoO, K.T.A.: 
"It is thirst that makes the pleasure of drinking 
agreeable to the body." (Maximus Tyrius, Dissertations.) 
This observation might be extended a great way. If there 
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was, e.g., no such thing as poverty, there could be no 
riches, or no great benefit by them; there would be 
scarce any arts or sciences, etc. Av yao áv£Anc trjv 
meviav, TOO Blov triv OVOTAaOL &veiAec áriaoav, K.T.A.: 
"Take away poverty, and you destroy the whole state of 
life." (St. Chrysostom, De Anna.) € 


Tà u£pr] rpóc AUTO TO óÀov Sei akorteiv, Ei oúupwva kai 
AOUOTTOVTA EkE(vw: "The parts must be compared with 
the whole, if we would see whether they are agreeable 
and fitted thereto," with more to this purpose. (Plotinus, 
Enneads.) e 


See Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed III, 12. e 


[ToÀv&tór)c rj voó Ocoð iatpıký: "God has provided 
several sorts of physic.” (Simplicius.) € 


Kakía Pàáotnua trjg ÖÜANÇ: "Evil is a bud that springs 
from matter." (Plutarch, Moralia.) © 


To that question—Why are we not so made WOTE unôè 
BouAou&voic riv ürtápyew TO áuaptáveauv, "as to be 
incapable of committing sin?”—St. Basil answers: 
Because dpetr) EK TPOALOECEWC kai OUK ÉE áváyknc 

yí(ve tau. "virtue is from our own choice, and not from any 
necessity." And he who blames the Deity because we are 
not impeccable, ovdév £repov FH trjv áAoyov qo THC 
Aoyikfjc npotuud, Kai crjv &kévrj cov kai ávópur] vov THC 
nooatpetukrnc kai £urpákrou, "does the very same thing 
as he does, who prefers a creature not endowed with 
reason to one that is, and a creature that has not the 
power of moving itself, and is void of all appetites, to a 
free agent and one that can choose what he will do." 
(Homilia Quod Deus Non Est Auctor Malorum.) e 
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AdAntai a&petihc: "Champions for virtue," as Philo 
Judaeus. © 


In Chrysostom's style, ápetrjc éruueAeio0au kai kaOárepo 
Ev na Aaíavpoq Emi TOO rrapóvtoc Bílov áyuvíCeo0auv iva 
META TO ÀAvOfrjvat TO O£a toov Aauroóv &vaórjoacOat 
OUVNOWLEV TOV arégavov: “To be industrious after 
virtue, and to strive in this present life, as in a place 
where exercises are to be performed; that, when we go 
off the stage, we may be crowned with a crown of glory.” 
(Homilies on Genesis.) e 


Ei oWUA EOTL, PUGLC 6È OWUATOG ueptouévn Etc MAE, 
EKQAOTOV TWV ur) TO AUTO civa (f. otal) TH Aw: “If it be 
made of matter, and if it be the property of matter to be 
divided into a multitude of parts, every single part will 
not be the same as the whole,” says Plotinus, even of 
the soul. (Enneads.) e 


A€OEtKTAL OÈ kai OTL u£yeOoc OVOEV EVOEXETAL EXELV 
TAUTNV oUoíav AAAd áuepr)c Kai &óua(petóc EoTIV: “It 
has been shown before that nobody can be of this 
nature; it must be something indivisible, and whose 
parts cannot be separated from each other.” (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics.) € 


They, who call God ov7n, “space,” do it 722» o1/79 NINY 197 
Iniyzn 72n px, "because He is the space in which the 
whole universe is contained, and not because the 
universe is the space in which He is contained." (Elijah 
Levita, Tishbi.) Or, as Phil. Aquin. from the ancients, 
In'jzn ID7IV ['NI D7IV 7V nizn n^a3jzn: "The holy and 
blessed Being is the space in which the universe is 
contained, and not the universe the space in which He is 
contained." (Rashi, on Exodus 34:21.) OU yàp rt£pi£xe tat 
[ó O€dc], GAAd TEpLEXEL TO næv: "For He (God) is not 
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comprehended in any thing, but He comprehends all 
things.” (Philo Judaeus, Legum Allegoriae.) By which 
ways of speaking (though there is a Kabbalistic reason 
assigned too) they intend chiefly to express his 
omnipresence and immensity. That, in Acts of the 
Apostles (17:28), seems to be of the same kind: Ev áut(Q 
yao CwuEv, kai kuvoóue0a, kai EOE: "In him we live, 
and move, and have our beings." e 


Such things as these, how incongruous and wild soever 
they are, have been affirmed: that God is infinite 
duration, space, etc. What can be meant by that, KaAdc 
Qv AÉyorco Ó aiwv Gedc: "God may be properly called 
eternity," in Plotinus (Enneads)? e 


Were not they, who converse with books, accustomed to 
such trials, it would be shocking to find Balbus in Cicero 
asserting, esse mundum deum, "that the world was 
God;" and yet in another place, that it is quasi 
communis deorum, atque hominum domus, aut urbs 
utrorumque: "as it were the common house of the Gods 
and of men, or the city of both of them;" and deorum, 
hominumque cause factus: "was made for the sake of 
the Gods and of men;" in another, providentia deorum 
mundum, et omnes mundi partes et initio constitutas 
esse, et omni tempore administrari. "that the world, and 
all the parts of the world, were in the beginning made by 
the providence of the Gods, and were always governed 
by the same;" in another, mundum ipsum naturá 
administrari: "that the world itself is governed by 
nature;" with other like inconsistences. (De Natura 
Deorum.) e 


Atonov ét ula rj £ur) [wuyxr)] kai rj óxvo0v AAAou: £yorjv 
yao éuoó aioOavouévou kai áAAov ai(c0áveoOat... kai 
óAuc óuoria8etv rjuác TE ripoóc AAANHAOUG, kai MPÒÇ TO 
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r&v: "It is absurd that my (soul) and the soul of any 
other person should be one and the same; for then, it 
must needs be that when I perceived anything, he would 
perceive it also... and he, and I, and all the whole 
universe would be affected alike.” (Plotinus, Enneads.) 
Here this author is clear, though at some other times 
very dark. © 


Cur quidquam ignoraret animus hominis, si esset Deus? 
“If the soul of man were a God, how could it be ignorant 
of anything?" (Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) e 


The system of Spinoza is so apparently false, and full of 
impieties and contradictions, that more needs not be 
said against it, though much might be. What Velleius 
says in Cicero (De Natura Deorum), is not only true, S/ 
mundus est deus... dei membra partim ardentia partim 
refrigerata dicenda sunt, "that if the world be God... 
then the members of God may be said to be some of 
them hot, and some of them cold;" but if there is but one 
substance, one nature, one being, and this being is God, 
then all the follies, madnesses, wickednesses that are in 
the world, are in God; then all things done and suffered 
are both done and suffered by Him; He is both cause and 
effect; He both wills and nills, affirms and denies, loves 
and hates the same things at the same time, etc. That 
such gross Atheism as this should ever be fashionable! 
Atheism: for certainly when we inquire whether there is 
a God, we do not inquire whether we ourselves, and all 
other things which are visible about us, do exist: 
something different from them must be intended. 
Therefore to say there is no God different from them, is 
to say there is no God at all. e 


What Censorinus charges upon many great men (but 
upon some of them surely unjustly) is to me 
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unintelligible. He says they believed semper homines 
fuisse, etc., "mankind always existed, etc.," and then, 
Itaque et omnium, quae in sempiterno isto mundo 
semper fuerunt, futuraque sunt, aiunt principium fuisse 
nullum; sed orbem esse quemdam generantium, 
nascentiumque, in quo uniuscujusque geniti initium 
simul et finis esse videatur. "They say that there was no 
beginning of all those things, which have existed in that 
world which was from eternity, but that there is a certain 
round of things generated and springing up, which 
round seems to be both the beginning and the end of 
everything that is produced." (De Die Natali.) © 


So what we call attraction and aversion (centripetal and 
centrifugal forces) seem to have been called by 
Empedocles: gua fj ovyKpivetat [ta ovoueia], kai 
veikoc wW Olakpivetat: "a kind of friendship by which 
they (the elements) are united together, and a sort of 
discord whereby they are separated from each other." 
(Diogenes Laértius Life of Empedocles, Life of Arist., 
Cicero, et al.) e 


So far is that from being true, Nequaquam... divinitus 
esse creatam Naturam mundi, quae tantá est praedita 
culpa: “That the world could never becreated by a divine 
Being, there are so many faults in it." (Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura.) Men rashly (impiously) censure what 
they do not understand. Like that king of Castile who 
fancied himself able to have contrived a better system 
of the world, because he knew not what the true system 
is, but took it to be as ascribed to him by Rabbi Isaac ibn 
Sid and other astronomers of those times. e 


Since they have, or may have, great effects upon the 
several parts of the solar system, one may speak thus 
without falling into the superstition of the multitude, or 
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meaning what is intended by that, Nunquam coelo 
spectatum impune cometen: "A comet is never seen in 
the heavens but for some punishment"; (in Claudian, De 
Bello Gothico) or the like. & 


Finitus, et infinito similis: "Finite, but very near to 
infinite." (Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) € 


[oikAÀn Gavua covupyía: “Variety of surprising things." 
(Plotinus, Enneads.) € 


. If anyone, sitting upon mount Ida, had seen the Greek 


army coming on in proper order (UET rtoAÀAo0 kóauou 
kai Ta&EEWC voic neðloiç rpoaoio0oav: "marching over 
the fields in rank and file"), he ought most certainly, 
nowithstanding what Sextus Empiricus says, to have 
concluded that there was some commander under 
whose conduct they moved. (Against the Physicists.) < 


Tí; ó ápuóCov THV uáxyaípav MOOG TO KOAEOV, kal TO 
KOAEOV TPÒÇ tr)v Udxaloay, K.T.A.: "Who was it that 
fitted the sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to 
the sword?" (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) Even such 
a thing as this does not come by accident. €e 


Hoc qui existimat fieri potuisse, non intelligo cur non 
idem putet, si innumerabiles unius et viginti formae 
literarum, ... aliqué conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram 
excussis annales Ennij, ut deinceps legi possint, effici: 
quod nescio anne in uno quidem versu possit tantum 
valere fortuna: "He who thinks that this is possible to be, 
| don't see but he may as well think that an infinite 
number of alphabets,... cast anywhere upon the ground 
at a venture, might come up the annals of Ennius, so as 
anyone might read them; whereas | question whether 
chance is capable of producing one verse of them." 
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(Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) But alas, what are Ennius’s 
annals to such a work as the world is! e 


He was rtoAuypaqu ta toc, návtaç ürneoBaAAóuevoc 
MANHOEt BuBA(cov: “a great writer, and exceeded all others 
in the quantity of books.” (Diogenes Laërtius, Life of 
Epicurus.) But that part of his physics is here meant, in 
which he treated of the origin of the world, or rather of 
infinite worlds, which makes his thought the grosser still. 
For infinite worlds require infinite chances infinitely 
repeated. €e 


Series implexa causarum: "A series of causes connected 
with each other." (Seneca, De Beneficiis.) < 


Seneca says himself that, in this series, God is prima 
omnium causa, ex quá ceeterae pendent, "the first of all 
the causes, and upon him the rest depend." (De 
Beneficiis.) Indeed, it is many times difficult to find out 
what the ancients meant by "fate." Sometimes it seems 
to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their 
aspects. Of this kind of fate is that passage in Suetonius 
to be understood, where he says that Tiberius was 
addictus mathematicae, persuasionisque plenus cuncta 
fato agi: "given to mathematics, and fully persuaded 
that all things were governed by fate." (Lives of the 
Caesars.) Sometimes it is confounded with "fortune." So 
in Lucian we find trv tóynv npáčovoav TA ueuotupapu£va, 
kai à €& ápxrjc £x«áatu érekAdo0r "fortune doing the 
things which are determined by fate and destined to 
everyone from the beginning." (The Parliament of the 
Gods.) And sometimes it is the same with God: as when 
the Stoics say, čv te elvat Ocòv kai voüv kai ciuapuévnv 
kai Ata: "God, and mind, and fate, and Jupiter, are all 
the same." (In Diogenes Laértius's L/fe of Zeno and the 
like elsewhere.) e 
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As when Strato of Lampsacus, according to Cicero, docet 
omnia esse effecta natura: “teaches that all things are 
the effects of nature." (Academica.) € 


Vis et natura justitiae: "The force and nature of justice." 
(Cicero, Academica.) e 


Almost as if it stood for nata, or res natae; "all things 
that are produced." (So faetura seems to be put 
sometimes for faetus: "the child in the womb.") Sunt, qui 
omnia naturae nomine appellent; ... corpora, et inane, 
quaeque his accidant. "Some persons use the word 
'nature' for everything; ... bodies and space, and all the 
properties of these." (Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) € 


Natura, inquit, haec mihi praestat. Non intelligis te, cum 
hoc dicis, mutare nomen Deo? Quid enim aliud est 
Natura, quàm Deus, et divina ratio, etc.: "Nature, says 
he, gives me these things. Do you not see, when you say 
this, that you only put another name for God? For what 
else is nature, but God, and the divine reason, etc." 
(Seneca, De Beneficiis.) When it is said, Necesse est 
mundum ipsum natura administrari, "that the world 
must necessarily be governed by nature" (in Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum), what sense are those words capable of, 
if by "nature" be not really meant God? For it must be 
something different from the world, and something able 
to govern it. © 


Alii naturam censent esse vim quandam sine ratione, 
cientem motus in corporibus necessarios, etc.: "Some 
think nature to be a certain power or force without 
reason, producing the necessary motions in bodies, etc." 
says Balbus in Cicero (De Natura Deorum). What can 
this vis ("power") be: vis by itself, without the mention 
of any subject in which it inheres, or of any cause from 
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whence it proceeds? A soul of the world, plastic nature, 
hylarchic principle, 71/9 72u, “an understanding 
principle," and the like, are more intelligible than that. e 


I21 7710 ANN [X71 NNI JND VT: "Search out from whence 
you came, and whither you are going.” (Mishnah, Abot 
Il, 1.)e 


For | cannot think that anybody will now stand by that 
way of introducing men first into the world, which is 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus but asserted by 
Lucretius (De Rerum Natura). Ubi quaeque loci regio 
opportuna dabatur, Crescebant uteri terrae radicibus 
apti, etc.: "Where the country was proper for it, there 
grew wombs out of the earth, fixed to it by their roots, 
etc." e 


What by Tertullian in one place is called anime ex Adam 
tradux, "a soul derived from Adam," in another is ve/ut 
surculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem 
deducta, "as it were, a shoot derived from the womb of 
Adam, that the race might be continued," and equally 
unintelligible. Nor does he explain himself better, when 
he confesses there to be duas species seminis, 
corporalem et anamalem (al. corporis semen et animae), 
"two sorts of seed: corporeal and animal (or a seed of 
the soul, and another of the body),” or more fully, semen 
animale ex animae distillatione, sicut et virus illud, 
corporale semen, ex carnis defaecatione, "an animal 
seed flowing from the soul, as the bodily seed does from 
the body.” (De Anima.) € 


According to the fore-cited author, the soul is derived 
from the father only, et genitalibus foeminae foveis 
commendata, "delivered to the womb of the mother," 
and all souls from that of Adam. Definimus animam, Dei 
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flatu natam, ex una redundantem: “We, says he, define 
the soul to spring from the breath of God, and all souls 
to proceed from one;” and in another place, ex uno 
homine tota haec animarum redundantia agitur. "all the 
souls that are, come originally from one man." But this 
does not well consist with his principal argument for 
traduction, that children take after their parents. For 
besides what will here be said by and by, if there is a 
traduction of all men from one man, and traduction 
causes likeness, then every man must be like the first, 
and (consequently) every other. (Tertullian, De Anima.) 
"E 

Unde, oro te, similitudine animae quoque parentibus de 
ingeniis respondemus, ... si non ex animae femine 
educimur? "Whence is it, | beseech you, says the same 
author, that we are so like our parents in the dispositions 
of our minds,... if we be not produced from the seed of 
the soul?" Then to confirm this, he argues like a father 
indeed, thus; in illo ipso voluptatis ultimo aestu quo 
genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de anima quoque 
sentimus exire?: "Do we not in the act of generation 
perceive some part of our very souls to go out of us?" | 
am ashamed to transcribe more. (Tertullian, De Anima.) 
e 

Therefore the said father makes the soul to be corporeal. 
e 

This might seem to be favored by them who hold that all 
souls were created in the beginning (an opinion 
mentioned by Isaac Abravanel in Nahalot Abot, et al., 
often), did not the same authors derive the body nson 
anno, "from a small seed," as may be seen in Abot, et 
passim. Particularly Rabbi David Kimhi says of man, 19/2 
TV OYN OYN 773 OWN! ,DT7 79AN WR yarn n9'Un XII 


MƏX In7nw'w. "That his body is produced out of a small 
seed, which is first converted into blood, and then 
increases by degrees, till all the members of it are 
complete." e 


230. This account destroys that argument, upon which 
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Censorinus says many of the old philosophers asserted 
the eternity of the world: quod negent omnino posse 
reperiri, avesne ante, an ova generata sint; cüm et 
ovum sine ave, et avis sine ovo gigni non possit. 
"Because they denied the possibility of finding out 
which is first generated, the birds or the eggs; because 
an egg cannot be produced without a bird, nor a bird 
without an egg." (De Die Natali.) This question was once 
much agitated in the world, as may be seen by 
Macrobius and Plutarch, who calls it, TO mopov kai 
InoAAG noáyuara voic Cnum]ukoic nap£xov... noóBArnua: 
"a problem that cannot be solved, and which put the 
curious to great difficulties." ( Moralia.) € 


This is as much as Epicurus had to say for his atoms, for 
they were only owuata Adyw O£upr] tá, K.T.A.: 
"imaginary bodies." (Justin Martyr.) © 


OU yàp TW 0£wpoouu£vo TO GEwpeEiv: “For the thing 
which is speculated upon, cannot speculate.” (Plotinus, 
Enneads.) e 


Si nulla fuit genitalis origo terrai et caeli... Cur supra 
bellum Thebanum et funera Trojae Non alias alii quoque 
res cecinere poctae?: "|f the earth and the heavens 
never had any beginning,... how comes it to pass that 
the poets never celebrated any other matters before the 
wars of Thebes and the destruction of Troy?" (Lucretius, 
De Rerum Natura.) € 
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[loAAai Kai KATA MOAAA popa y£yóvaoiv &vOportuv, 
kai €oovTal, rupi u&v kai “atı u£yua tac "There has 
been great destruction made of mankind, many times 
and in many places, and will be so again; the greatest of 
them have been by fire and water." (Plato, Timaeus.) € 


Toùç áypauuérvouc kai duovoouc: "Such as could not 
tell their letters, or distinguish one sound from another," 
as Plato speaks. ( Timaeus.) € 


For what has been said only in general, and 
presumptively, to serve a cause, signifies nothing: no 
more than that testimony in Arnobius, where he seems 
to allow that there have been universal conflagrations. 
Quando mundus incensus in favillas et cineres 
dissolutus est? Non ante nos? "When, says he, was the 
world so burned as to be reduced to dust and ashes? Has 
it not been so formerly?" (Adversus Nationes.) e 


Propositions V and VI. €e 


If that, in Terence, had been (not a question, as it is in 
The Eunuch, but) an affirmation, Ego homuncio hoc non 
facerem, "|, poor mortal, would not have done such a 
thing," what a bitter reflection had it been upon the 
heathen deity? € 


A£éyouev ô Uf éatww ' Ó O€ EOTLV, o0 A£youev: "We affirm 
what He is not, but we do not affirm what He is." 
(Plotinus, Enneads.) e 


rwynn x7N nun? 1T Ix: "There is no way to know what 
sort of being He is, but by his works." (Maimonides, 7he 
Guide for the Perplexed III, 17.) € 


Ungoverned. (Editor's note.) e 
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D12 !'v'2 TY D'NN n3jgzn: "From the horns of the unicorns 
to the feet of the lice," as the Jews speak. (The Guide for 
the Perplexed.) € 


| shall not pretend here to meddle with particular cases 
relating to inanimate or irrational beings, such as are 
mentioned in 7he Guide for the Perplexed (a leaf's 
falling from a tree, a spider's catching a fly, etc.) and 
which are there said to be vna 3773, “by mere 
accident." Though it is hard to separate these, many 
times, from the cases of rational beings; as also to 
comprehend what 2/92 Mjn, "perfect accident,” is. € 


Hermaphroditic. (Editor's note.) e 


Pliny in his chapter De ordine nature in satis, etc., 
"concerning the course and order of nature in the 
growth of corn, etc." treats of trees in terms taken from 
animals. (Natural History.) € 


Therefore if those Essenes in Josephus, who are said ém 
HEV O€W KaTaAineiv Ta NavTa, "to leave all things to 
God,” excluded human endeavors, they must be much 
in the wrong. € 


Ut siquis in domum aliquam, aut in gymnasium, aut in 
forum venerit, cüm videat omnium rerum rationem, 
modum, disciplinam, non possit ea sine causa fieri 
judicare, sed esse aliquem intelligat, qui praesit, et cui 
pareatur, etc.: "In the same manner as if anyone should 
come into a house or place of public exercise, or into any 
court of justice, and see everything in exact order and 
according to strict discipline; such a one could not think 
that all those things were done without a cause, but he 
would immediately apprehend that there was somebody 
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at the head, whose commands were obeyed, etc." 
(Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) e 


Little things have, many times, unforeseen and great 
effects: et contra. The bare sight of a fig, shown in the 
senate-house at Rome, occasioned Carthage to be 
destroyed: quod non Trebia, aut Trasymenus, non 
Canne busto insignes Romani nominis perficere 
potuere; non castra Punica ad tertium lapidem vallata, 
portaeque Collinae adequitans ipse Hannibal: "Which 
neither the river Po, nor the lake Trasymenus, nor the 
city of Canna, famous for the overthrow of almost the 
whole Roman nation, could do; no, nor the African camp 
intrenched for three miles round, nor Hannibal himself 
who ventured to the very gates of Rome." (Pliny the 
Elder, Natural History.) The whole story is thus related 
by the same author: Cato, being very solicitous that 
Carthage should be utterly destroyed, produced one day 
in the senate-house a ripe fig, which was brought from 
thence, and, showing it to the senators, asked them how 
long they thought it was since that fig was plucked off 
the tree? They all agreed that it was very fresh; upon 
which he told them that it was plucked at Carthage but 
three days before; so near, says he, is the enemy to our 
walls. And this was the occasion of the third Punic war, 
in which Carthage was utterly destroyed. e 


While everyone pushes his own designs, they must 
interfere, and hinder one another. Ad summum 
succedere honorem Certantes, iter infestum fecere viai: 
"By striving to get to the highest dignity, they render 
the way very dangerous." (Lucretius, De Rerum Natura.) 
e 


Or is it not more likely, mumtTovonc oikodopulac, TOV 


P 


Urtorteoóvtia anoGaveiv, ó rotóc mot av rj: "that when a 
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house falls, he that it falls upon should be killed, what 
sort of a man soever he be (good or bad),” in Plotinus’s 
words (Enneads)? e 


Something more than this we meet with in Targum 
Onkelos's paraphrase, where it is said that, upon Moses's 
prayer, (Exodus 9:33), XNVIN 7Y NON x7? n'n) nin T NION: 
"the rain, that was falling, did not reach to the earth." 
Which same place, Rashi eplains after the same manner; 
yoN? WAN x7 INA ly [NIN 9X1. [vow] van x7 Non]: 
"The rain came not to the earth, and also that of it, 
which was in the air, did not fall to the ground." 
(Commentary on the Torah.) e 


In Lucian, T@v rÀeóvrtov ó LEV Bop£av NUYETO 
EMMVEDOAL Ó OE, vótov ' Ó O€ YEWPYOG ATEL ó£tóv Ó 6€ 
KVaMEUG, HALov: "Some of the sailors pray for a north- 
wind, and some for a south-wind; the countryman 
wishes for wet weather, and the fuller for sun-shiny." 
(Icaromenippus.) €. 


Some have talked to this purpose. So Rabbi Albo says of 
some prophets and hasidim, "holy men,” ix yaun ng; 
naaya nine "that they can alter the course of nature, 
or it will be altered for them." (Sefer ha-Ikkarim.) So 
Rabbi Israel Aboab, that the good or evil which happens 
to a man in this world, by way of reward or punishment, 
7U NAY ANNA 12 AYN! INO} O2 XINI DIN nWyna [77 nr J'N 
D7IV: "is not only by plain miracles, but also by obscure 
marks; aS anyone may imagine, who sees the manner of 
the world.” (Menorat Ha-Maor I.) So Abravanel n7i»'n 
71 InDawna DWAAN MEYN xin 'A7NA: "It is that power of 
God which changes nature by his providence." And 
accordingly in Seder Tefillah we find this thanksgiving: 
AY OF 723U 7'02 7Y ...Jn2N D'TID: "praise thee... for thy 
wonders which we behold every day." e 
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What Seneca says of the Gods (in the heathen style), 
may be said of the true God. Nota est illi operis sui 
series: omniumque illi rerum per manus suas iturarum 
scientia in aperto semper est; nobis ex abdito subit, 
etc.: “Known unto him is the whole course of his works; 
the knowledge, of all those things which are to pass 
through his hands, is clear to him but obscure to us, 
etc." (De Beneficiis.) e 


O yàp Çwornàáotnç O€0c ENM(OTATAL TA £aUtoÜ KAAWC 
Onutoupynuata: "God, who formed all living creatures, 
understands his own works thoroughly.” (Philo Judaeus, 
Legum Allegoriae.) e 


Ipsae nostrae voluntates in causarum ordine sunt, qui 
certus est Deo, ejusque praescientia continetur, etc.: 
"Our wills themselves may be looked upon as causes, 
the manner of which God certainly knows, and it is 
contained in his foreknowledge, etc." (St. Augustine, 
The City of God.) € 


Etsi quem exitum acies habitura sit, divinare nemo 
potest; tamen belli exitum video, etc.: "Though nobody 
can tell what may happen to the army, yet | see what 
the event of the war will be, etc." And after, quem ego 
tam video animo, quam ea, qua oculis cernimus: "| see 
it as plainly, in my mind, as | can see anything with my 
eyes." (Cicero, Letters to Friends.) e 


nny'r! pan DY'T ar px: "His knowledge is not such a sort 
of a knowledge as ours is." It differs not 727 Oyna 1272 
AX'XOA pna 72X: "only in degree, but in kind." 
(Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed III, 20.) © 


Ignari, quid queat esse, Quid nequeat: "Who are 
ignorant of what can be, and what cannot be,” to use 
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Lucretius’s words more properly. (De Rerum Natura.) € 


To attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing 
is the same as to endeavor xin DNN MMW: “to become 
what He is." (Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed 
IIl, 21.) e 


Iy30n IW9NA NATN NINE N7 AY AN] anyrr. "His 
knowledge of anything that is future does not produce 
the thing that is possible in nature." (Maimonides, 7he 
Guide for the Perplexed IIl, 20.) Much might be inserted 
upon this subject (out of Abravanel particularly) which | 
shall omit. e 


Sicut enim tu memoriá tuá non cogis facta esse quae 
praeterierunt; sic Deus praescientiá sua non cogit 
facienda quae futura sunt: "As we do not force the things 
that are past to have been done, by our remembering 
them; so God does not force the things that are future to 
be done, by his foreknowing them." (St. Augustine, De 
Libero Arbitrio.) < 


Things come to pass «ai xarà quauk«àc ákoAovO(ac Kai 
Kata Aóyov: "according to their natural course, and 
according to reason;" and even rà aguukpoócepa EČ 
gGuvtetáxyOat kai ovvvgávôa voue: “the most minute 
things, we ought to think, are duly regulated and 
connected with each other." (Plotinus, Enneads.) That in 
Seneca looks something like this: Hoc dico, fulmina non 
mitti a Jove, sed sic omnia disposita, ut ea etiam, quae 
ab illo non fiunt, tamen sine ratione non fiant: qua illius 
est.... Nam etsi Jupiter illa nunc non facit, fecit ut 
fierent. "| affirm this: that lightning does not come 
immediately from Jupiter himself, but everything is so 
ordered that even those things which are not done by 
Him are notwithstanding not done without reason, which 
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reason is his.... For though Jupiter does not do these 
things at this time, yet He was the cause of their being 
done.” (Naturales Quaestiones.) e 


This seems to be what Eusebius means, when he says 
that Divine providence does (among other things) roig 
ek vóc cuupaívouot tjv ó£ovoav TAELV AMIOVELELV: 
"appoint a proper course even to those things which we 
call accidental." (Church History.) € 


Trjv yàp OVdEVELAV trjv £uauvoü uevpoeiv £uaOov: “For | 
have learned what a mere nothing | am,” in Philo's 
words. (Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit.) e 


The case here put may perhaps supply an answer to that 
which is said in Mishnah, Berakhot IX, i779 12yYW7 j7yIY 
"DI NIU n79n;: "It is a vain prayer, to cry out for what is 
already past." e 


. If Plato had not been born in the time of Socrates, in all 


probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, 
with Lactantius's favor, he might have reason to thank 
God, quód Atheniensis [natus esset], et quód 
temporibus Socratis: "that He was born at Athens, and in 
the days of Socrates." (Divine Institutes.) Just as Marcus 
Aurelius ascribes, gratefully, to the Gods TO yvovat' 
ApoAAÀcdQvov, Povotikov, Má£&iuov: "that he was 
acquainted with Apollonius Maximus (his tutor), 
Apollonius, and Rusticus." (Meditations.) € 


Plato and the Stoics, in Pseudo-Plutarch, make fate to be 
guunAokr)v ALTLWV TETAYHEVNV, EV auumAokK[j kai TO nap’ 
ru&c-: WOTE TA EV eiuápOav, TAO’ áveuiápOat “a 
regular connection of causes, and those things which are 
in our power to belong to this connection. So that some 
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things are decreed, and some things not.” (Placita 
Philosophorum.) € 


The Heathen were of this opinion, otherwise Homer 
could have had no opportunity of introducing their 
Deities as he does, Tw 8’ do Emi qpeoi Orjke GEA 
yAavkoric AOnvn: AAAd tuc áOavátov TOEWE gp&vac: 
“Minerva put it into their minds. But some God altered 
their minds” (Homer, //iad), and the like often. Plutarch 
explains these passages thus: OUK &vatpoóüvta motet 
[Ounpoc] tov 0£óv, GAAd KivobvTa trjv ripoaíoeatv: OVE’ 
óoudac évepyaCóuevov, GÀÀà pavTaolac CPUWV 
dywyouc: “[Homer] does not make God to destroy the 
will of man, but only to move him to will; nor does he 
produce the appetites themselves in men, but only 
causes such imaginations as are capable of producing 
them." And afterwards, the Gods are said to help men, 
TAC WUXAC TO MOAKTLKOV kai MPOALOETLKOV ápxaic TLOL 
kai gavtaolaic kai érvoíaic EYELOOVTEC fj TOUVAVTLOV 
ANOOTOEMOVTEG kai larávrec: "by exciting the powers 
and faculties of the soul by some secret principles, or 
imaginations, or thoughts, or, on the contrary, by 
diverting or stopping them." (Life of Coriolanus.) € 


Spareic [6 ueupakíakoc] oùk 016’ Órwc, Éuot LEV TO 
gaouakov, [Trovoóopu ó6& åpápuakTtov [kóAuka] 
énéðwka, says Callidemidas, who designed the poison 
for Ptoeodorus, in Lucian of Samosata. (Dialogues of the 
Dead.) e 


When Hannibal was in sight of Rome, non ausus est 
obsidere: "he dared not besiege it." Sed religione 
quadam abstinuit, quod diceret, capienda urbis modo 
non dari voluntatem, modo non dari facultatem, ut 
testatur et Orosius: "But forbore upon some religious 
scruple, because he said that sometimes he had no 
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mind, and at other times no power, to take the city, as is 
related also by Orofius." (St. Jerome, Epistles.) < 


Non enim cuiquam in potestate est quid veniat in 
mentem: “For it is not in any man's power, what shall 
come into his mind." (St. Augustine, On Order.) e 


273. They, who called Simonides of Ceos out from Scopas and 


his company, as if it were to speak with him, saved his 
life. The story known (Cicero, De Oratore; Quintilian, 
Institutio Oratoria). < 


274. They who believe there is nothing but what they can 
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handle or see, oí o0ó6&v &ÀÀo oílóuevort elvat rj OV Gv 
O0VvWVTal ample Toiv yepoiv AaBéa0at... rtáv OE TO 

áópa tov OUK ártoó6£yóuevoi WC EV ovo(íac HEEL: "and do 
not allow anything that is invisible to have any real 
existence," are by Plato reckoned to be void of all 
philosophy, dudntol, okAnpoi, ÅVTLTUNOL, UA’ Ev 
Quovool, "not so much as initiated, stupid, obstinate, 
and entirely illiterate.” (Plato, Theaetetus.) € 


Oux óuoíwc ávOpcuwroc AuvvETaL kai GEdc: “God does 
not afford assistance in the same manner as man does.” 
(Philo Judaeus, Life of Moses.) e 


Si curent [Dij] homines, bené bonis sit, malé malis: quod 
nunc abest: "If they [the Gods] had any regard for men, 
things would go well with good men, and ill with bad 
men; but it is otherwise now." (Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum.) The Jews, who call this case 2/01 YX I7 y? j7'TN 
17: "evil to the righteous, and good to the wicked,” have 
written many things about it, to be seen in their books: 
The Guide for the Perplexed, Sefer ha-Ikkarim, Menorat 
Ha-Maor, Nahalot Abot, etc. So have the Heathen 
philosophers too: Seneca, Plutarch, Plotinus, Simplicius, 
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others. But the answers of neither are always just. God 
forbid that should be thought true, which is asserted by 
Glaucon in Plato (Republic), that the just, if they had 
Gyges's ring, would do as the unjust, and Ott oUóeic 
EKWV O(KaLOG AAA’ ávaykaCóuevoc, K.T.A.: "that no man 
is just voluntarily, but is forced to be so.” Or that in 
Sefer Hasidim and Menorath Hammaor p /7!ITX 17 y? j7 TN 
yw. “Evil befalls the righteous, and the unrighteous 
inherit good.” The reason assigned for this case, in 
another place, is something better: X7 ON NN! N7U 'T2 
j7 TN min N7 12102 m: “Wherefore let them not say that if 
good does not befall such a one, then he is a wicked 
man." But the way of solving it in Sefer Nishmat Hayyim 
by ninvin 71173, "a revolution of souls,” or what the 
Kabbalists call 721v, “transmigration,” is worst of all 
(Manasseh ben Israel). e 


Cadit et Ripheus, justissimus unus Qui fuit in Teucris, et 
servantissimus aequi. Dis aliter visum: "Ripheus also was 
slain, who was one of the most just men amongst the 
Trojans, and a very strict preserver of equity; but the 
Gods must be submitted to.” (Virgil, Aeneid.) € 


Virtutes ipsas invertimus: "We turn even virtues into 
vices." (Horace, Satires.) e 


OUdEV yao OUTWC NOU toic ávOpuroic, WC TO AAAEiV rà 
áAAóTpia- kai UAALOTA £àv TUXWOLV UT £Üvo(ac TLVOC f) 
uícouc éAkóuevou, 0g ' WV Kai quAEet kAérrreoQat WC TA 
MOAAd r) aAnGEeta: "There is nothing so delightful to men, 
as prating about things that don't belong to them, 
especially if they are drawn into it by love or hatred, and 
they are apt to conceal truth as they do most other 
things.” (Gregory Nazianzen, The Second Oration.) e 


280. Therefore, with Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to 
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care what the multitude /ói moAAOdt] say of us, GAA’ 6, TI 
6 énatwv nepi TV Sikaíwv, kai db(kwv, 6 Etc, Kai áutr) 
N aAnde.a: “but what he says who can distinguish 
betwixt the just and the unjust, the only one who is 
truth itself." (Crito.) © 


Or, vice-versa, he may judge that to be right, which is 
wrong. This seemss to be pretty much the case in that 
enumeration of good men who suffered, in Cicero: Cur 
duo Scipiones, fortissimos et oprimos viros, in Hispania 
Poenus oppressit? Cur Maximus extulit filium 
consularem? Cur Marcellum Annibal interemit, etc.: 
"How did it come to pass, that the Carthaginians 
overthrew the two Scipios in Spain, those brave and 
excellent men? How came Maximus to bury his son, 
when he was fit to be a consul? How came Hannibal to 
kill Marcellus? etc." (De Natura Deorum.) For here they 
are reckoned boni, "good," only because they were 
fortes, "valiant;" that is, because they had been zealous 
and successful instruments in conquering and 
destroying them who happened to be so unfortunate as 
to be neighbors to the Romans, upon various pretences 
indeed, but in truth only to enlarge their own territories. 
Is this to be good? Does it deserve such a particular 
observation that Fabius Maximus buried a son, after he 
had been Consul too? How does it appear that Marcellus 
was a better man than Hannibal? Is it such a wonder if 
they, who spend their lives in slaughter, should at 
length be slain themselves? If the margin permitted, 
more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as 
also some upon that which follows in the same place, of 
others, quibus improbis optime evénit. "who, though 
they were very bad men, yet had very good fortune." e 
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Vitae postscenia celant, "that part of life which they keep 
secret from the world” (in Lucretius, De Rerum Natura), 
may be aptly applied to the wicked. Multi famam, 
conscientiam pauci verentur. "Many are afraid of 
common report, but few stand in awe of their own 
consciences.” (Pliny the Younger, Epistles.) e 


Neque; mala vel bona, quae vulgus putat: multi, qui 
conflictari adversis videntur, beati; ac plerique; 
quanquam magnas per opes, miserrimi, etc.: "We are 
not to judge things to be good or bad, from the opinion 
which the vulgar have of them; for abundance of people 
are happy, who have many difficulties to struggle with; 
and a great many men are very miserable, though they 
be very rich." (Tacitus, Annals.) € 


Feliciorem tu Mecaenatem putas, cui amoribus anxio, et 
morosae uxoris quotidiana repudia deflenti, somnus per 
symphoniarum cantum, ex longinquo bene resonantium, 
quaeritur? Mero se licet spoiat,...; tam vigilabit in plumá, 
quàm ille [Regulus] in cruce... ut dubium [non] sit, an 
electione fati datá, plures Reguli nasci, quàm 
Mecaenates velint: "Do you think Mecaenas was very 
happy, who was always solicitious about intrigues, and 
complaining of the refusals of an ill-natured wife, 
insomuch that he could have no other sleep but what 
was procured by the agreeable sound of soft music at a 
distance. Though he dozes himself with wine,... he will 
be as restless in a bed of down, as [Regulus] upon a 
gibbet.... So that there is no doubt, but if fate would put 
it to men's choice, there would more men choose to be 
born Regulus's than Mecaenas's." (Seneca, De 
Providentia.) Isti, quos prop felicibus aspicitis, si non qua 
occurrunt, sed qua latent, videritis, miseri sunt: "Those 
men which you look upon to be happy, if you were to see 
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how different they are in private from what they are in 
public, you would think miserable." (Tacitus, Annals.) € 


Archimedes, having found the way of solving a problem 
(examinandi, an corona aurea prorsus esset. "viz. 
whether a crown was made of pure gold or no") ran in an 
ecstasy out of the bath, crying Edonka: “| have found 
out a solution;” but who ever heard of a man, that after 
a luxurious meal, or the enjoyment of a woman, ran out 
thus, crying out BéBowka or [MegtAnka: “| have glutted 
myself; | have enjoyed her”? (Plutarch, Moralia.) e 


Fatis contraria fata rependens: “Balancing the loss 
determined by one fate, with the prospect of good 
determined by another." (Virgil, Aeneid.) See what Pliny 
writes of Agrippa, the other great favorite and minister 
of Augustus, whom he reckons to be the only instance of 
felicity among them who were called Agrippae. /s quoque 
adversa pedum valetudine, misera juventa, exercito 
aevo inter arma mortesque,... infelici terris stirpe 
omni,... preeterea brevitate aevi, ... in tormentis 
adulteriorum conjugis, socerique praegravi servitio, 
luisse augurium praeposteri natalis existimatur. "He also, 
by a disease in his feet, by a miserable young time, 
having spent his years among arms and death, ... all his 
relations miserable upon earth, ... besides, his life very 
short, ... it was the general opinion, that what his 
unnatural birth foreboded was fulfilled in the torments 
he endured by his wife's adulteries, and the cruel 
bondage of his father-in-law." (Pliny the Elder, Natura! 
History.) € 


Og0aAuov uèv áuepoe, óí(6ou 6' rjóeiav áoruórjv: "The 
loss of his (Homer's) eyes was compensated by the gift 
of sweet harmony." (Homer, Odyssey.) e 
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Zeno reckoned he made a good voyage, when he was 
shipwrecked. (Diogenes Laértius, Life of Zeno.) € 


If a good man labors under poverty, sickness, or the like, 
€ic AyAOOv TL TEAEVTHOEL CWVTL fj Kai ároOavóvrt: "it 
must end in something that is good, either in his lifetime 
or after death,” for how can he be neglected of God, who 
studies according to his poor abilities to be like Him? 
(Plato, Republic.) € 


Who blames a drama, because all the persons are not 
heroes? (Plotinus, Enneads.) e 


nN an [IT D7Iyn: "We must judge of the world, 
according to what it is as to the greatest part." 
(Abravanel, and what follows.) e 


Mépoc uèv £veka óAovu kai OVX GAOV ué£pouc EVEKA 
ánepyácetat, K.T.A.: "The part is made for the sake of 
the whole, and not the whole for the sake of the part." 
(Plato, Laws.) e 


Divine providence and the immortality of the soul must 
stand and fall together. Ocrepov OUK £ativ árioAuretv 
ávauuoüvra Oácepov: "If you take away the one, the 
other will follow." (Plutarch, Moralia.) © 


ToOTto tautóv oT. TO ur) ó.£08at elvat OEov: fj óvxa uh 
moovoeiv: fj moovoobvta ur; áya80v eivai kai 6íkaiov: “It 
is the same thing to think there is no God; or if there be 
one, that he does not govern the world; or if he does 
govern it, he is not a good and just governor." (Hierocles, 
Commentary on the Carmen Aureum.) € 


Sure nobody ever did, in reality, pretend to do this. 
According to Diogenes Laértius, the Egyptians set up 
áyáAuata, "some ornaments," in their temples, TØ un 
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EL6EVAL THV TOU GEOO uopqrjv: for that very reason, 
because they did not know his shape; or, how to 
represent Him. Their images seem to have been 

symbols, or hieroglyphics, expressing something of their 
sense or opinion concerning Him (Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers). For, as Maimonides observes, no man ever 
did or ever will worship an idol made of metal, stone, or 
wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth (The 
Guide for the Perplexed |, 36.) © 


Non est dubium, quin religio nulla sit, ubicunque 
simulachrum est: “Without doubt, there can be no true 
religion where there are any images." (Lactantius, Divine 
Institutes.) e 


Oc yàp £pyov OWUATOG TO OWLATLKWC tL EMLTEAEOAL, 
ortu Kai yuxrjc £oyov TO Taic Evvolaic TAC ápeakoíocac 
qavraaoíac TEANOLOUpyNoal WC DEAEL, 610 kai tàc évvoíg 
auaotiac Un Ww; pavtaotac amAW>, AAA’ Wo épya Ev 
yuxrj ywóueva óíkaviov KpiveoGat. “For as, when 
anything is done by the body, it is done grossly, so, 
when anything is done by the soul, it is done according 
to its own will, and by such representations as are 
agreeable to its thoughts; wherefore, it is but reasonable 
to think that sins in our thoughts are not mere 
imaginations only, but works really done in the soul." 
(St. Basil, De Vera Integritate Virginitatis.) © 


Oeonpenwc¢ ártav va vooüvrec: "To think nothing but 
what is worthy of God." (St. Chrysostom, Homilies on 
Genesis.) e 


We use them (and speak as the Jews everywhere 
inculcate, DTX 73 [IU72: "according to the language of 
men") only drropíat oikeíaç rpoaryopíac... Tà óvóuarta 
mao’ nuiv áyancpuevai uevagéoovtec: "for want of 
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proper words... we convert our favorite words into 
metaphors.” (Plotinus, Enneads.) € 


Mollissima corda Humano generi dare se natura fatetur, 
Quae lachrymas dedit, haec nostri pars optima sensus... 
separat hoc nos à grege mutorum, etc.: "Nature 
confesses that she has given to mankind hearts that are 
very soft (and easy to be affected). She has given them 
tears, which are the best part of our senses... for these 
distinguish us from brute creatures." (Juvenal, Satires.) 
"E 


The ratio of G to M + q is different from that of G to M — 
q: and yet G remains unaltered. €e 


[loc av... oN TW MOOG TÇ ópuàc ab ve£ovo(u pr) 
aitooOvt. Ó dt66vat mEgpuKWC 0£óc: "Why should God, 
who is in his own nature beneficent, give anything toa 
being whose appetites are in his own power, if he does 
not ask it?” (Hierocles, Commentary on the Carmen 
Aureum.) € 


Tav ápíatwv OUK Éatw Éériawwoc, AAAd ueiCÓv tt kai 

B&A ttov: "Something, greater and better than praise, 
belongs to that which is perfectly good." (Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics.) Therefore ó O£óc kai Tayadov: 
"God and perfect goodness" are above praise. Oi ro0c 
O£o0c EMALVOUVTECG VEAOIOL ÉLOLV AUTOUCG &£&uco0vtec: 
"They who praise the Gods make themselves ridiculous, 
for that is to equal them with ourselves." (Andronicus of 
Rhodes [from a commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics sometimes attributed to Andronicus —Editor].) e 


Cleon, only a songster [Gtó0c], had a statue at Thebes, 
kept as sacred, when Pindar himself had none. See the 
story in Atheneeus. (Deipnosophistae.) e 
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What Seneca says, of Alexander, is true of many another 
hero: pro virtute erat felix temeritas: "that his successful 
rashness was esteemed virtue." (De Beneficiis.) e 


Tumes alto Druforum sanguine, tanquam Feceris ipse 
aliquid, etc.: "You puff yourself up because you are of 
the noble blood of the Drusi, as if you had done some 
(great) thing yourself." (Juvenal, Satires.) © 


Gloria quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est? "What 
signifies the highest degree of glory, if it be only mere 
glory?" (Juvenal, Satires.) e 


nnn anni n nin 33;72 nnl [92 niim; "Today here, and 
tomorrow in the grave; now a man, and then a worm." 
(Judah ben Samuel, Sefer Hasidim.) e 


Kthua opaAegowtatov: "A very uncertain possession.” 
(Philo Judaeus, On Abraham.) e 


Even the great pyramid in Egypt, though it still remains, 
has not been able to preserve the true name of its 
builder, which is lost; one may justly wonder how. € 


Td óvóua a TWV riáAat rroÀvuuvrjtuv vóv roórmov TLVŘ 
yAwocoarjua cá gotu "The names of those, who in former 
times were very much celebrated, are now some way or 
other become quite obsolete." (Marcus Aurelius, 
Meditations.) < 


Mikpov fh urkéatr)] vacepognuía, kai áutr) OE KATA 
óuaó6oyr)v ávOpurapíuv TAaXLOTA ce0vn£ouévov, kal OUK 
&€ióótwv o0ó6& EAUTOUG, OUTLYE TOV rrpórraAat TEOVNKOTA: 
“The longest fame amongst posterity is but short, by 
reason of the quick succession by poor mortals dying, 
who know neither themselves, nor any that died some 
time ago.” (Marcus Aurelius, Meditations.) e 
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Expende Hannibalem: quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies? “Weigh Hannibal in the scales, and see how 
many pounds there remain of that great commander.” 
(Juvenal, Satires.) e 


Méxpı TODGE Ol ETIALVOL AVEKTOL Elolv, eic COOV AV O 
érnatvoüuevoc yuwoiCn EKAOTOV TWV A£you£vov moocóv 
EAUTW: TO O€ UMEO TOUTO GAÀÓTQUOV, K.T.A.: “Praises may 
be borne, so long as the person praised knows that all 
the things which are said belong to him, but all that is 
beyond this is nothing to the purpose.” (Lucian, Pro 
Imaginibus.) € 


Makapíaaa autov [AxiAA£a] ÖT. kai CWv plov MOTO, 
kai TEAEUTHOAC ueyáAou krjpukoc ETUYXEV: "He esteemed 
him [Achilles] happy, because he had a faithful friend 
while living, and one that celebrated him highly after he 
was dead." (Plutarch, Life of Alexander.) © 


As Psaphon was celebrated by the birds, singing Méyac 
Ocòç wagwv: “Psaphon is a great God." (Maximus Tyrius, 
Dissertations.) e 


Honoribus aucti... cüm diis gratias agimus, tum nihil 
nostrae laudi assumptum arbitramur. "When honors are 
heaped upon us... and we return thanks to the Gods, we 
do not then take any of the merit to ourselves." (Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum.) O ti àv áyaOov moattnc¢ El¢ 0g£óv 
dvanepurte: "When you do any good thing, ascribe it to 
God." (A saying of Bias in Diogenes Laértius’s Life of 
Bias.) € 


Ei yàp kai ur) óuváueOa kat a&iav MOTE TOUTO 
noujaau ... AAA’ óuwc THY KaTA óóvauw &veveykeiv 
Evxaplotiav óíkatov àv cin.: "For though we cannot do 
the thing as it ought to be done... yet it is but just and 
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fit that we offer up our thanksgiving, so far as is in our 
power." (Johannes Chrysostom, Homilies on Genesis.) e 


D'TÀIV In D'7'09 NX :709 'Taly 72: "all they who serve 
images, are worshippers of images," and similar 
passages (e.g. 2 Kings 17:41, Psalms 97:7). 
Deuteronomy 12:2 mention is made of the places, 7ww 
"DI D'AN DU ITAY “where the nations served their images, 
etc." in the Chaldee paraphrase it is said /n75, 
“worshipped them" (Targum Onkelos); and in the 
Septuagint it is said £Aávtoeuocav, “worshipped them" (in 
the ecclesiastical sense) and the same in the vulgar 
Latin. e 


722 770 AN rTÀV: "Serve the king of Babylon." (Jeremiah 
27:17.) € 


Plato applies the word "serve" even to the laws 
themselves, in that phrase, viz. OOVAEVELV roic vóuoic: 
"to serve the laws." (Laws.) € 


Exeivw... OVOEV EEW MiAOSEONOTOV yvóunç napéčovot 
“We give no more to Him, than to one whom we freely 
acknowledge to have the dominion over us.” (Philo 
Judaeus, The Worse Attacks the Better.) e 


ra! 70Un;: "The wise will understand." e 


Care must be taken how we pray, lest we should ask 
what may be hurtful to us. OUxoüv 6oKEt rtoAÀrjc 
nooyurje(íac ye npooósíio0au NWE ur) ANON tuc AUTOV 
EVXYOLEVOG ueyáAa Kaka, dokwv 6' åyaðá: "for there 
seems to be need of great prudence, lest a man, by not 
rightly understanding himself, should ask for such 
things as he imagines to be good for him, but which are 
indeed great evils." (Plato, A/cibiades.) Evertere domos 
totas, optantibus ipsis, Di faciles, etc.: "the Gods who 
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are ready (to grant men's petitions) have overthrown 
whole houses, at the request of the owners, etc." is a 
Poet's observation (Juvenal, Satires). The author of Sefer 
Hasidim adds that we should not pray for that VƏN ‘wy 
nIUV7, OF VƏN '9n 19D NUVI ['NU, OF "IN? INY, Or NYY 
D7IV '3/2 02 n^3j7n: "which is not possible to be done, or 
which cannot be done according to the course of nature, 
or which is not fit to be done, or that the holy Being 
(God) should work a miracle and alter the world." (Judah 
ben Samuel.) €e 


n7yn7 37 nün7 n'y: "With my eyes downward, and my 
heart lifted up." (Yevamot.) © 


nnagnn [n 9ynon QY ...79nn. "Prayer... is a branch of 
providence shading us." (Joseph Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim 
IV, 1.) "i20 I7 7yin n79nnv [Ne NMM "He that believes 
in providence, must believe that prayer is profitable to 
him." (Joseph Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim.) € 


Like those Axoiur tài, “wakeful people,” at 
Constantinople, particularly, who continued divine 
service night and day without intermission. Or the 
Messalians, perhaps; (//zvn, Evyitat "praying people") 
who placed (or pretended to place) all religion in prayer, 
uóvn OXOAACELW tfj rioooeuxfj MOOOTIOLOUUEVOL: "and so 
managed themselves, as never to be at leisure for 
anything else but prayer." (Cyril of Alexandria, Epistola 
ad Calosyrium.) € 


179n AYR MID AIRY n79n 72: "If a prayer is not 
performed with earnestness, it is no prayer." 
(Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Tefillah, IV, 15.) 
272 mi7n n79nn: "A prayer suspended in the mind." 
(Sefer Hasidim and the like everywhere.) € 
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This in general is true: notwithstanding which, I do not 
deny but there may be occasions when OU6Ev KWAUVEL 
rórtoc, OVdE EUTIOSITEL KALOOG, AAAA KÖV yóvara UN 
KAivne,... dldvolav è uóvov EemdelEn Ogourjv, TO rtáv 
amnotioac tho £eüyrjc: E&eott kai yovaika nAakatnv 

ka véyouaav kai iavoupyoócav avaBAEwal eic TOV 
ovupavov Th lavol, kai kaA£cat UET OEPHÓTNTOÇ TOV 
O&óv: £&g&a ti kai ávOpurov eic &áyopàv EUBAAAOVTA kai 
ka0 ' £autóv BaóoíCovta cúxàç rouvelaOat EKTEVEIC, K.T.A.: 
"the place is no hindrance, nor the time any 
interruption... let him show a fervent affection of mind, 
for this is the perfection of prayer; and a woman, even 
while she is spinning or weaving, may in her thoughts 
look up to heaven and call upon God with fervency; and 
a man as he is going to market, and walking by himself, 
may pray very intentively." (St. Chrysostom, De Anna.) € 


O uèv Aóyoc punvèvç óuavoíac TOC ávOpu oec: ý OE 
óu.ávoua yívevat TW Aóyq TA ripoóg TOV Ogóv: "Words are 
the interpreters of our thoughts to men, and we also 
make known our thoughts to God by words." (Philo 
Judaeus, On the Migration of Abraham.) € 


Cogitation itself, according to Plato, is a kind of speech 
of the mind. For he calls trò ótávoeioO0at (cogitation) “or 
thinking," Aóyov, Ov AUT ripóc AUTHV fH yuxr) 
blEE€OXETAL, MEPL wv àv oxo: "the language by which 
the soul explains itself to itself, when it considers 
anything." (Theaetetus.) And so Plotinus, O £v quvrj 
Aóyoc uíunua Too £v woyn: “the vocal words are an 
imitation of those of the soul." (Enneads.) e 


Multa sunt verba, quae, quasi articuli, connectunt 
membra orationis, quae formari similitudine nulla 
possunt: "There are many words (particles) which are 
like small joints, to connect the several sentences, which 
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cannot be exhibited by any images.” (Cicero, De 
Oratore.) e 


ANY x72 92 MD N72 n79n: “A prayer, without the 
intention of the mind, is like a body without a soul." 
(Isaac Abravanel, Nahalot Abot.) e 


Second Alcibiades. The words of the Poet in Plato are 
these: “O Jupiter, our king, give us those things that are 
good for us, whether we ask for them or no; and 
command those things that are hurtful to be kept from 
us, though we pray for them." e 


"DI 3122 NIN DTN MNT: "When a man speaks distinctly, it 
is always with intenseness." (Isaac Abravanel.) That in 
Sefer Haredim, quoted out of jz*no Sefer Mizwot Katan, 
"the lesser book of precepts,” explains this thus: ;77/77' 
DAT MIN 17ND 27N107N 723: "He will consider every 
word exactly, as if he was looking over his debts." 
(Eliezer Azkari.) e 


... Ut eos [deos,] semper pura... mente et voce 
veneremur. "... That we may always worship them [the 
Gods, in the style of the Heathens] with a pure... mind, 
and with pure words.” (Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) Q 
TWV AAAWV CQUV UrtÓ GOoU, AEOMOTA KPEÍTTOVEÇ 
VEYOVQUEV, TOUTW THV OV EVAOYEIV ueyaAeiótr ta 
moertet. "That as thou, O Lord, hast made us better than 
other creatures, so it becomes us the more to praise thy 
greatness," says Solomon in his prayer (in Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews). e 


This we find often among the Dinim ("orders") of the 
Jews. 721X Nin nn INT yrnum 1v [710 niam: "It is 
necessary, in all our prayers, that we so speak as to be 
heard by ourselves." (Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot 
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Berakhot I, 7.) And Rabbi Eliezer Azkari, having cited 
this passage, adds /97N7 yvy'nun w7 OXY n'zoi9n an Inoon 
"DI «Y! N7: "In general the judges agree in this, that if he 
does not hear his own self, he is guilty (of a crime)." 
(Sefer Haredim.) Maimonides, in another place, 
expresses himself thus: ?nnn w7x [727] 1272 779N' N7 
YN72 19TR7 Ynwni INOVA nnam: “A man should not 
[only] pray in his mind, but pronounce the words 
distinctly with his lips, and whisper so as to hear 
himself" (Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Tefillah V, 9; that word 
737, “only,” | inserted from Joseph Caro's Shulhan Aruk). 
The same occurs in Or Hadash, and other places. © 


DIIT MOY I7'ND aw... 779nnm. "He that prays... 
should think about it as much as if the divine presence 
could appear to him." (Joseph Caro, Orah Hayyim.) € 


Ev t@ cow olov veg: "In a private retirement, as in a 
temple." (Plotinus, Enneads.) e 


St. Chrysostom says some are so unmindful of what they 
are about, that they know not so much as what they say 
themselves. Eío£pxovtat MOAAOL Ev t/j £kkAr]aíaq, ... kai 
éE£épyovtai, kal oùk oí6aoct tí £irtov: Ta YeíAr) kweitat, r) 
è AKON OUK GKoU&t "A great many come to church, ... 
and go home again, without so much as knowing what 
they have said. Their lips moved, but their words were 
not heard.” (De Chananaea.) e 


The very Heathens thought that the Gods would not 
hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias, happening to be 
with some such, in the same ship, when a great storm 
arose and they (being now frighted) began to invoke 
their deities, cries out, 2tyaTE, UN á.oOwvrat óuác 
EvOdabE nÀ£ovtac: "Hold your tongues, they'll take no 
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notice of us while we sail here." (Diogenes Laértius, Life 
of Bias.) € 


Caius Cestius, in Tacitus, says principes quidem instar 
deorum esse: sed neque a diis nisi justas supplicum 
preces audiri: "Princes indeed are like Gods, but the 
Gods themselves will not hear the prayers of the 
supplicant, unless they be just." (Annals.) € 


Sometimes mA€ov rjuucu rravtóc: "half is better than the 
whole"; that is, as Plato paraphrases those words of 
Hesiod, Tò rjuugu TOO rravtÓc rtoAAÁkic £ati MAEOD, 
óriótav fj TO LEV óAov AauBávew CNULWOEG, K.T.A.: 
"Many times half is better than the whole, and when it is 
SO, to receive the whole is an injury to us." (Laws.) € 


Quid quod iste calculi candore laudatus dies originem 
mali habuit? Quam multos accepta afflixere imperia? 
quam multos bona perdidere, et ultimis mersere 
suppliciis? "What if that day, which came up lucky, 
should be the beginning of evil? How many, in great 
power, have been ruined by it? How many has prosperity 
destroyed, and subjected them to the greatest 
punishments?” (Pliny the Elder, Natural History.) € 


Religion deorum cultu pio continetur. "Religion consists 
in a devout worshipping of the Gods." Qui omnia, quae 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et 
tanquam religerent, sunt dicti religiosi, etc.: "They are 
called religious persons, because they are continually 
revolving, and repeating over and over again the things 
that belong to the worship of the Gods." (Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum.) € 


Particularly with respect to customary swearing, which, 
besides the ill consequences it has in making oaths 
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Cheap, etc., is a great instance of disregard and 
irreverence. For they, who use themselves to it, do, at 
least, make the tremendous name of God to serve for an 
expletive only; and commonly to rude, passionate, or 
debauched discourse (Aóywv ávarArjowgua MOLOULEVOL 
TO G&yu ta cov kai 0gztov óvoua: "making use of the most 
holy name of God, only to fill up the sentence with" 
—Philo Judaeus, Life of Moses). e 


OUSEV oU tuc ru£cepóv £a, WC nueic ruiv aUTOIC: "so 
much our own, as we ourselves are." (Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia.) e 


And therefore the produce of a man's labor is often still 
called his "labor." So jv nn 172" "strangers devour his 
labor," and 72xn 192 yar "thou shalt eat the labor of 
thine hands;" in Psalms (109:11, 128:2) and other 
places. ... ///'adumque labor vestes: "... Garments which 
were the labor of the Trojan women.” (Virgil, Aeneid.) e 


If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, or 
labor, that alters not the case. He may commute them 
for money, because they are his. © 


Tanquam Sparti illi poetarum, sic se invicem jugulant, ut 
nemo ex omnibus restet: "Like those Spartans 
mentioned by the Poets, who cut one another's throats, 
so that not one of them all remained," as Lactantius says 
in another case. (Divine Institutes.) e 


AvOpurióuopqov Onptov: “A wild beast in the shape of a 
man." (Philo Judaeus.) € 


Nec enim aequus judex aliam de suá, aliam de aliená 
causá, sententiam fert: "A fair judge will not give a 
different sentence in his own cause, from that which he 
gives in the cause of another." (Seneca, De Ira.) € 
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Agi Tavta nepi ye TWV dUTwV yivwoKeE: "We must always 
understand the same things relating to the same 
things." (Isocrates, Oratio ad Nicoclem.) € 


Inizn7 YANV TY qnan [rn 7x: "You must not judge your 
companion, till you have put yourself in his place." 
(Mishnah, Abot II, 5.) Eo loco nos constituamus, quo ille 
est, cui irascimur. "We ought to put ourselves in the 
place of him we are angry with." (Seneca, De Ira.) e 


He was a mere flatterer, who told Cyrus, Bagtàcòç Ev 
EUOLVE OOKEIC OD MUOEL NEPUKEVAL OVSEV HTTOV fj O £v THI 
OUNVEL PUOMEVOG TWV LEALTTWV ryeucv: “You seem to 
me to be born a king as much by nature, as he who is 
born in the hive is the king of the bees.” (Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia.) e 


Nihil est unum uni tam simile, tam par, quàm omnes 
inter nosmet ipsos sumus.... Quaecunque est hominis 
definitio, una in omnes valet: "There is no one thing 
more like or equal to another, than we all are among 
ourselves.... Whatever definition we give of a man, the 
same will hold good of us all." (Cicero, De Legibus.) € 


When the Romans, in Livy, asked the Galls, Quodnam id 
jus esset, agrum à possessoribus petere, aut minari 
arma: "Where is the justice of demanding the lands of 
the owners, or else threatening them with the sword;" 
they answered, se in armis jus ferre, et omnia fortium 
virorum esse: "that their swords were their law, and that 
valiant men had a right to everything." (History of 
Rome.) Like barbarians indeed! © 


Josephus, when he says vópuov ye unv wpíoO0at, kai mapa 
Onpoiv (oxupóra ov, kai ávOpuroic, eikeuv TOIC 
OvvaTWTEpoic: "that it is an established law, and it is 
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the strongest amongst both beasts and amongst men, 
viz.: to submit to them that have the most power,” can 
only mean that necessity, or perhaps prudence, obliges 
to do this; not any law in the stricter sense of that word. 
(The Jewish War.) € 


Societatis [inter homines] arctissimum vinculum est 
magis arbitrari esse contra naturam, hominem homini 
detrahere, sui commodi causa, quàm omnia incommoda 
subire, etc.: "The strongest bond of society, among men, 
is to think that it is more contrary to nature for one man 
to take away that which belongs to another, to 
advantage himself, than it is to undergo all the 
inconveniences that can be, etc." (Cicero, De Officiis.) e 


All this is supposed to be in a state of nature and the 
absence of human laws. €e 


For él Ó GOLKWV kaküc, Ó ávtumou)v KAKWC o068&v HTTOV 
MOLE’ KAKWC, kàv áuüvmcat: “if he who does an act of 
injustice does an ill thing, he that returns the injustice 
does a thing equally ill, though it be by way of 
retaliation.” (Maximus Tyrius, Dissertations.) e 


Nam propriae telluris herum natura neque illum, Nec me, 
nec quenquam statuit. "For nature did not make him, 
nor me, nor anyone else, the owner of any particular 
piece of land." (Horace, Satires.) e 


Tàc KTHOEIC, kai Tac İlaç kai TAC koiwac, AV 
EMLVEVNTAL TOAUG Yoóvoc, kupíac kai MNATOWAC ATAVTEG 
civarı vouíCovaw: "They think that possessions, whether 
private or public, after they have continued for a long 
time, are secure, and belong to the family." (Isocrates, 
Archidamus.) e 


364. To this may be reduced that title to things which Cicero 
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mentions as conferred by some law (/ege); and even 
those which accrue conditione: "by covenant,” or forte: 
"by lot." For | suppose the government to have a right of 
giving them thus. €e 


Which must not give way to the opinions of fitness, etc. 
The master was in the right, who corrected Cyrus for 
adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little 
one to the little. He was not TOO Gouórttovroc kprtr)c: "a 
judge of the fitness," but of the property (Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia). Omnium, quae in hominum doctorum 
disputatione versantur, nihil est profecto praestabilius, 
quàm plané intelligi nos ad justitiam esse natos, neque 
opinione, sed naturá constitutum esse just: "Of all the 
things that learned men dispute about, there is none 
better than this: that we should be thoroughly 
convinced that we were born to do what is right, and 
that right is not made by opinion but by nature." 
(Cicero, De Legibus.) e 


There is another way of acquiring a title mentioned: 
which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt privata 
nulla naturá: sed aut veteri occupatione, ut qui 
quondam in vacua venerunt; aut victoria, ut qui bello 
potiti sunt, etc.: "Nothing belongs to particular persons 
by nature: but either by long possession, as when men, 
a long while since, came into lands which had no 
owners; or else by victory, as they who enjoy them from 
war, etc." (Cicero, De Officiis.) And so, in Xenophon, it is 
said to be an eternal law among men that if a city be 
taken in war, the bodies and goods of the people in it 
are the conqueror's; and they may possess them as their 
own, not dGAAóÓrpia: "as belonging to others." But sure 
this wants limitations. e 
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Allodium, "Freehold." e 


[loAAÁákic éy£Aaca óuaOrjkac avaylvWoKWV AEyovaac O 
civa HEV EXETW trjv óearioteíav vOv AYOWV, fj THC 
oikiac, Thv È xorjaw áAAoc: llávreg yàp Tv Xohow 
EYOUEV, trjv óearoreíav OÈ OVSEIC... kai EKOVTEG, kai 
QKOVTEG EV t/j TEAEUTI napayuwprjoouev ČTÉPOLÇ, THV 
Xxofrjaw KaANMWOAUEVOL uóvov: “| have oftentimes laughed 
when I read any of those wills in which it is said, ‘let 
such or such a one be the real owner of the lands or 
houses, and let another person have the use of them,’ 
for the use is all that belongs to any of us; we are not the 
real owners.... After death they go to others, whether we 
will or no, when we have enjoyed the use only." 

(St. Chrysostom, On Wealth and Poverty.) TouTwv uèv 
QUOEL OVOEVOG EOMEV kÜpuot, VOUW ð kai óuaóoxrj tr)v 
Xoenow avtwv eic ÅÓPLOTOV rapaAaupávovrec, 
ÓÀLyoypóvtot GEOMOTAL vouuCóue0a KATIELOAV rj 
mooGeoula napEAGN tTNvikaŬðta napaAaBwv ĞAAOÇ 
admoAavet TOO óvóua oc: "We are not by nature the real 
owners of any of these things, but are invested by law or 
by succession with the use of them for an uncertain 
time, and are therefore called temporary tenants; and 
when the time prescribed is past, then they go to 
another, and he enjoys the same title.” (Lucian, Letter to 
Nigrinus.) € 


Qui te pascit ager, tuus est. "The field that maintains 
you is your field, etc." (Horace, alluding to this truth, 
Epistles.) [epi mavtoc: "As to the matter of injuries,” 
says Plato, êv e(prjo0w vouóvós óé Tt vóuuiov Biatwv 
MEOlL: TOV AAAOTP(WV urjó£va LNOEV qépew UNDE AyELV:: 
“there is only some such general law as this for every 
man, viz.: that no man should plunder, or by violence 
take anything that belongs to another,” and then 
proceeds, und’ av ypfjo0at unbevi tàv Tob réAac, éàv 
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ur) neon TOV KEKTNUEVOV, K.T.A.: "nor make any use of 
anything that comes in their way, without the leave of 
the owner." (Laws.) In Plutarch the thing is carried 
farther, where it is said that a man passing by another 
man's door ur) BAETELW Etow, K.T.A.: “ought not to look 
in" (De Curiositate.); according to a saying of 
Xenocrates, urnóe&v OLAMEVELV rj TOUG nóðaç fj vo0c 
óg0aAuoUc &ic áAAotpíav Oikiav TLO€vat: “there is no 
difference between looking in and going into another 
man's house." (quoted in De Curiositate.) e 


Furtum fit,... cum quis alienam rem invito domino 
contrectat. “It is real theft... to meddle with anything 
that belongs to another against his will." (Justinian, 
Institutes.) e 


On the contrary nax nwuy1i—q'1 nwy: "We shall make 
justice, we shall make truth." A saying of 772^», Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi. And Cicero more than once uses the 
word verum, "true" for justum, "just," and veritas, 
"truth" for bonitas, "goodness" or probitas, “probity.” e 


Account Tò odv uóvov adv elvat, TO 68 AAACTPLOV, 
wMorep éatív, áAAÓtQLOv: "that only your own which 
really is so, and look upon that as another's which really 
is so.” (Epictetus’s words, Enchiridion.) Justitiae primum 
munus est, ut ne cui quis noceat, nisi lacessitus injuria; 
deinde, ut communibus pro communibus utatur, privatis 
ut suis: "The first property of justice is that no man 
should do any hurt to another, unless provoked by some 
injury; after this, he is to make use of those things that 
are common, in common with others, and use the things 
that belong to himself as his own." (Cicero, De Officiis.) 
This is to use things as being what they are. e 
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Blepsias ó 6avetotie, "the usurer,” in Lucian, dies of 
hunger (Atu@ @OALOG EAEVETO árieakAnk&vac "the 
miserable wretch is reported to have pined away till he 
died." —Dialogues of the Dead). Ridiculous enough. €e 


Or only mo0c¢ TO aplOuEiv: “to be perpetually telling it 
over,” as Anacharsis said of some Greeks. (Atheneeus, 
Deipnosophistae.) e 


As that man, in Athenzeus’s De/pnosophistae, 
endeavored literally to do; of whom it is reported, that, 
being much in love with his money, before he died he 
swallowed as much of it as he could (katamld6vta oUk 
GAtyouc xpvooðç ano@aveiv: "he swallowed a great 
many pieces of gold and then died"). © 


Of such it is, that Diogenes used to say, Ouolouc roD 
piAapyvupouc roic Dópurkoic, K.T.A.: "That covetous 
men were like men that had the dropsy." (Stobaeus, On 
Injustice.) The Mamshilim, that is, "the writers of 
proverbs,” mentioned in Nahalot Abot, compare them 
NY OM nU TW 72 0 O'NI7NA DNNN ANY'Y xnvz: "to 
thirsty people drinking saltwater: the more they drink, 
the drier they are." (Isaac Abravanel.) e 


Properly called "humanity," because nothing of it 
appears in brutes. »n2an Wy2 nwvuin InT9;7n M'N ANA: 
"for brutes have no concern or uneasiness at their 
companions being in pain." (Judah ben Samuel, Sefer 
Hasidim.) € 


When Seneca says, Clementiam... omnes boni 
praestabunt, misericordiam autem vitabunt, "all good 
men should show mildness, but avoid showing pity," he 
seems only to quibble (De Clementia). He has many 
other weak things upon this subject. That (sentence) 
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succurret [sapiens] alienis lachrymis, non accedet, "a 
wise man will relieve a person in tears, but not cry 
himself," owns one use of tears: they obtain succor even 
from a Stoic. (Ibid.) e 


Aya00oi &pióákpuec ávopec: "Good men are very apt to 
shed tears." They who, of all writers, undertake to 
imitate nature most, oft introduce even their heroes 
weeping. (See how Homer represents Ulysses: Odyssey 
€. 151-2-7-8.) The tears of men are in truth very 
different from the cries and ejulations of children. They 
are silent streams, and flow from other causes: 
commonly some tender, or perhaps philosophical, 
reflection. It is easy to see how hard hearts and dry eyes 
come to be fashionable. But for all that, it is certain the 
glandulae lacrymales, "the glands we use when we cry,” 
are not made for nothing. € 


Plutarch, Life of Pelopidas. e 


A generous nature pities even an enemy in distress. 
Ertoukcetou ó& viv 6VoTNHvov £urrac, kaíreo OVTA 
óvauevrj. “| always pity a man in misery, although he be 
my enemy." (Sophocles, Ajax.) € 


Est hominum naturae, quam sequi debemus, maximé 
inimica crudelitas: "Cruelty is the most contrary that can 
be to human nature, which we ought to follow." (Cicero, 
De Officiis.) 2 


A&uÓv HEV Ó KAérrtr]c, GAA’ où% oU tu WC Ó uoxóç: “A 
thief is a horrid creature, but not so bad as an adulterer." 
(Johannes Chrysostom, Ad Populum Antiochenum.) € 


One of the Subsessores alienorum matrimoniorum: 
"them that lie in wait for other men's wives," as they are 
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386. 


387. 


388. 
389. 


390. 


called in Valerius Maximus. (Facta et dicta memorabilia.) 
e 

Palam apparet, adhuc aetate Divi Hieronymi adulterium 
capite solere puniri: nunc magnatum lusus est: “It is 
very manifest that, in the time of St. Jerome, adultery 
was punished with death: but now it is the sport of great 
men." (Erasmus, scholiast on St. Jerome.) €e 


For hence follows impunity, etc. D'N i709 n'ox1jn NWN 
nnn. "From the overflowing of it, the adulterous derive 
bitter waters." (Mishnah, Sotah IX, 9.) e 


Is, qui nullius non uxorem concupiscit, ... idem uxorem 
suam aspici non vult: et fidea acerrimus exactor, est 
perfidus: et mendacia persequitur, ipse perjurus: "He 
who desires every other man's wife... will not have his 
own looked upon, and is very strict with other men to 
keep their word, but breaks his own; prosecutes others 
for lying and is perjured himself." (Seneca, De Ira.) e 


Inuev, trjv £au voó yuváuka: "His own wife." e 


What a monster in nature must he be, who, as if it was 
meritorious to dare to act against all these, (to use 
Seneca's words again, from De Ira) satis justam causam 
putat amandi, quod aliena est [uxor]? "Who thinks it a 
sufficient reason to be in love with her, because she is 
another man's wife." e 


OU6€ yao TOUT’ EVEOTIV Eine, WC TO OWUA uóvov 
OLAMGE(DETAL THC MOLYEVOMEVNCG YUVALKOG, AAA’ Ei oet 
TAANGEC eirieiv, rj yuyrj TOO TOD OWLATOC eic 
dAAotpiwot EGICETAL, OLOAOKOMEVN MaVTa TOOTIOV 
dnootpépeoGal, kai poeiv tov &ávópa, Kai ryvvov av rjv 
OELVOV, El TO ULOOG EMESE(KVUTO éugavec, K.T.A.: "For we 
may not only affirm that the body of an adulterous 
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woman is not all that is corrupted; but if we would speak 
the truth, that her mind is more habitually alienated 
(from her husband) than her body; for she is taught to 
have an utter aversion and hatred to him, and it is no 
wonder if she shows her hatred in public." (Philo 
Judaeus, De Decalogo.) € 


Marriage is Kolvwvia mavtoc roO Bíou,... ÓLKELOTÉPQ kai 
pE(Cwv TWV áAÀwcv [koivwviðv]: "the partaking equally 

of everything in life... more freely and familiarly, than in 
any other [society ]." (Isocrates, Nicocles.) € 


Arta ÀÓv Cwov: "The soft creature,” St. Basil. (Homilia 
dicta in Lacisis.) e 


‘Enétoac, é£é0uwyac: “over-persuaded and enticed,” says 
the penitent woman in Sophocles (according to Plutarch, 
Moralia). e 


Vuxpov mapayKaAloua... l'uvr) kakn Evvevuvoc: "A cold 
embrace... to have a lewd woman for a wife.” 
(Sophocles, Antigone.) © 


Quid enim salvi est mulieri, amissa pudicitia? "What else 
can be safe, when the woman has lost her modesty?" 
(Livy, History of Rome.) e 


Oi uņnôèv NOLKNKOTEG AOALOL rratóec UNO’ ETEOW VEVEL 
MOOOVEUNOHVal OUVALEVOL, urj TE TĚ TOO yhuavToc, urj 
TE TW TOO uoo: “The miserable children, who have 
done nobody any injury, will not be owned by any 
relations, either of the married person or of the 
adulterer." (Philo Judaeus, De Decalogo.) € 


Such as Aristippus uses to Diogenes, in Athenaeus: Apá 
VE Uf TL aot ácoriov óokei eivat Auloyevéc óukíav OLKELD, 
EV ÑN ripótepov WKNOAV AAAOL; oU yap Eon. Tí OE vaOv, Ev 
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f] r0AÀoi nenàcúkaorv; o068 TOOTO Zon. OŬĞTWÇ...: "Do 
you see any absurdity, Diogenes, in living in a house 
that another person has lived in before? No, says he; or 
in sailing in a ship where a great many have sailed? No, 
nor in that neither, says he. No more is there in...” 
(Deipnosophistae.) Senseless stuff. Nor is that of the 
adulterous woman in Proverbs 30:18-20 better: where 
nn7ya3 722 1T: "the way of a man with a maid,” is placed 
with the way of an eagle in the air, of a serpent upon a 
rock, and of a ship in the sea, 2nx 32r OWN na ALYY! NIW 
ayy: "which leave no track to be seen after them;” and 
therefore she non 7v mro nnagzn: "wipes her mouth,” and 
then thinks that [iv 'n7y» X7 7N nr INN: "she may say 
afterwards, 'What have I done amiss?'" (see Kab we- 
Naki.) e 


Nemo malus felix: minimé corruptor, etc.: "No bad man 
can be happy; to be sure no debauchee can, etc." 
(Juvenal, Satires.) e 


ÄAvarnóðpaotoç yàp ó Qcřoç vouoc: "There is no escaping 
the divine law.” (Plotinus, Enneads.) e 


Kai yàp àv napavtíka Kovwn, Üavepoov óg8rjam: "For, if 
you are hid for the present, you will be found out 
afterwards." (Isocrates, Demonicus.) Maprtuprjaouaou... rj 
KAivn Kai ó Abxvoc ó Meyanéev@ouc: "The bed, the lamp, 
will bear testimony, O Megapenthus." (Lucian, Cataplus.) 
e 

Hôovì uèv yao anavtwv áAaCovéata tov: "Pleasure is 
the aptest of anything to boast." (Plato, Philebus.) € 


Quid non sentit amor? "What is it that love can't see?" 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses.) e 
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Aya 006v où TO ur) Góikeiv, AAAd TO unè £0£A&w: "To be 
good is not only not to do an injury, but not so much as 
to desire to do one." A gnome, "saying," of Democrates. 
(Ethica.) e 


yan [IU7 j7ax: "The dust of an ill tongue.” (Bava Batra.) e 


2^ny7 j77N 17 PN DOA rvan 79 ann: “He that puts his 
companion to shame in public, shall have no portion in 
the next life." (Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Deot 
VI, 8, and similar passages.) For, according to the Jewish 
doctors, he who does this breaks the sixth 
commandment. (Isaac Abravanel.) e 


See how chaste the Romans were once. Quo matronale 
decus verecundiae munimento tutius esset, in jus 
vocanti matronam corpus ejus attingere non 
permiserunt, ut inviolata manüs alienae tactu stola 
relinqueretur. "That the decent modesty of a matron 
might the more securely be preserved, if any man sued 
her, he was not allowed so much as to touch her, that 
her garment might remain undefiled by the hands of any 
stranger." (Valerius Maximus, De Matrimoniorum Ritu, et 
Necessitudinum Officiis.) And it is told of Publius 
Meenius, that tristi exemplo praecepit [filiae fuae], ut non 
solum virginitatem illibatam, sed etiam oscula ad virum 
sincera perferret. "He gave it in charge to his daughter, 
with a severe threat, that she should carry to her 
husband not only her virginity untouched, but her kisses 
chaste." (Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia.) 
e 

Quanto autem praestantior est animus corpore, tanto 
sceleratius corrumpitur. "By how much the mind is more 
excellent than the body, by so much is the corrupting of 
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114. 


it a greater wickedness." (St. Augustine, De Mendacio.) 
e 


Meddlers. (Editor's note.) e 


O0Uoí iow of Aomoi oí TÒ Slov kakóv érii rtávrac ğyEw 
MLAOVELKOOVTEG, K.T.A.: "These are the pestilent fellows, 
who labor to persuade everybody to be guilty of the 
same crimes with themselves." (St. Basil, Homily on 
Psalm 1.) e 


Omnes enim immemorem beneficii oderunt: "For 
everybody hates a man that forgets the kindnesses that 
have been done to him." (Cicero, De Officiis.) And the 
same may be said of the unfaithful, perjured, etc. e 


Quid ergo, anima... nullane habet alimenta propria? an 
ejus esca scientia vobis videtur? “What then, is there no 
proper nourishment for the mind? does not knowledge 
seem to be the food of it?" (St. Augustine, De Beata 
Vita.) e 


Alter in alterius exitium levi compendio ducitur. "They 
destroy one another in the shortest way that they can." 
(Seneca, De Ira.) e 


Aristotle says a good man would be neither poç, 
"without a friend,” nor rroAóguAOcC, "have a great number 
of friends." (Nicomachean Ethics.) This is just. Therefore 
Seneca seems to go a little too far, when he writes, 
Omnes amicos habere operosum esse, satis esse 
inimicos non habere: “It requires great pains to make all 
men our friends, it is sufficient to have no enemies." 
(Epistles.) e 


ZWOV OVVAYEAQAOTIKOV ó ávOpurooc: "Man is a sociable 
creature.” (St. Basil, Homily on Psalm 14.) e 
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Man is, in Gregory Nazianzen’s words, TO 
MOAVUTPONWTATOV TÖV CWWV, KA TIOLKLÀCO CO TOV: “a 
creature who loves to turn his thoughts to variety of 
things, and to employ himself in different ways.” (The 
Second Oration.) € 


[ac éatt vóuoc... MOAEWCS OUVOAKN kowij: "Every law... 
is the general compact of the city." (Demosthenes, 
Against Aristogeiton.) € 


Nóuoc éati TOO óvroc &£upeotc: "The law is the finding 
out and specifying that which really is." (Stobaeus on 
Plato's Minos.) e 


Aíkavov QÚOEL, ák(vr] vov, kai MAVTAXOO trjv aütr]v EXEL 
óÜvajuv, cortep TO riüp kai EVOAOE kai Ev [TÉoaauc KALEL: 
"Justice is founded in nature, is unalterable, and is 
equally in force everywhere; in the same manner as the 
fire burns here and in Persia." (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics.) e 


Even the Heathens believed that above all human 
krjpóyua xa: “edicts” there were ayoanta káaogaArj GEewv 
voutua: “unwritten and unalterable laws of the Gods,” 
which mortals ought not to transgress: o0 yàp ti vOv yE 
KayOEC GAA’ dei NOTE CH TaUTa: "because these are in 
force, not only for a day or two, but forever.” (Sophocles, 
Oedipus Rex.) Nec si regnante Tarquinio nulla erat 
Rome scripta lex de stupris, idcirco non contra... legem 
sempiternam Sex. Tarquinius vim Lucretiae... attulit. Erat 
enim ratio profecta à rerum natura, et ad recté 
faciendum impellens, et à delicto avocans: quae non 
cum denique incipit lex esse, cüm scripta est, sed tum 
cum orta est. Orta autem simul est cum mente divina: 
"Wherefore if, in the reign of Tarquin, there were no 
written laws at Rome against whoredom, yet 
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nevertheless Sextus Tarquinius acted contrary to an 
eternal law when he ravishd Lucretia; for there is such a 
thing as reason, which proceeds from the nature of 
things, and which urges us to do that which is right, and 
forbids us to commit any crimes; which (reason) does 
not then begin to be a law when it is written down, but 
was from the beginning; that is, it began when the 
divine mind began.” (Cicero, De Legibus.) € 


Si tanta potestas est stultorum sententiis atque jussis, 
ut eorum suffragiis rerum natura vertatur; cur non 
sanciunt, ut, quae mala perniciosaque sunt, habeantur 
pro bonis, ac salutaribus? aut cür, cum jus ex injuria lex 
facere possit, bonum eadem facere non possit ex malo? 
"If the opinions or commands of weak and foolish men 
are of so great force as to overturn the nature of things 
by their majority; why do they not establish it by a law, 
that those things which are evil and pernicious shall 
become good and advantageous? And why cannot the 
same law make the things that are good evil, as well as 
make an injury a lawful thing?" (Cicero, De Legibus.) € 


In person, or by proxy. € 


Plato says when any man has seen our form of 
government, etc., and remains under it, /jór] pauèv 
TOOTOV WUOAOYNKEVaL čpyw rjuiv: "that then we say, 
such a one does indeed agree with us." (Crito.) € 


Illud stultissimum, existimare omnia justa esse, quae 
scita sint in populorum institutis, aut legibus.... Si 
populorum jussis, si principum decretis, si sententiis 
judicum, jurà constituerentur, jus esset latrocinari: jus, 
adulterare: jus, testamenta falsa supponere, si haac 
suffragiis aut scitis multitudinis probarentur. "That's 
very foolish indeed, to imagine that all those things are 
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just which are establishd by the decrees and laws of the 
people.... If right were made by the ordinances of the 
people, by the decrees of princes, or by the sentences of 
judges, it would be right to rob on the highway; it would 
be right to commit adultery; it would be right to forge 
wills; supposing all these were allowed by the majority 
and by the decrees of the populacy." (Cicero, De 
Legibus.) € 


Manicheans of old, and some moderns. €e 


Like those particularly of Julius Caesar, of whom it is 
reported that anamadversá apud Herculis templum 
magni Alexandri imagine, ingemuit; quasi pertaesus 
ignaviam suam, quod nihil dum à se memorabile actum 
esset in aetate qua jam Alexander orbem terrarum 
subegisset: "upon viewing the statue of Alexader the 
Great in the temple of Hercules, he gave a sigh, as it 
were, to reproach his own sluggishness that he had done 
no memorable thing, at an age when Alexander had 
conquered the whole world." (Suetonius, Lives of the 
Caesars.) e 


Some go to war Womep Emi Orjpoav kal KUVNYEOLOV 
ávOpurtuv: "in order to hunt down and worry men.” 
(Plutarch, Life of Alexander.) Not out of necessity, and in 
order to peace; which is the true end of war, lToAeoópuev, 
iva cipývnv &ycuev: "We go to war, that we may procure 
peace.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) Ita bellum 
suscipiatur, ut nihil aliud quàm pax quaesita videatur. 
"War should be undertaken in such a manner that 
nothing else but peace may be seen to be aimed at by 
it." (Cicero, De Officiis.) < 


Oi ávOpuriot OV uóvov THC TEKVOTNOLÍQÇ XáoLv 
GUVOLKOÜOUV, GÀÀG kai tcv eic TOV Pov, K.T.A.: "Men do 
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not marry for the sake of having children only, but for all 
the other purposes of life.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics.) e 


Avópi kai yuvatki piAla 60KEi KATA qUaww UMAPXELV: 
&vOpuroc yàp TH QVGEL GDUVEVAOTLKOV UAAAOv fj 
MOALTLKOV: "It is natural for a man to love a woman; for 
man is as much made for the society of a woman, as for 
the society of each other.” (Aristotle, Vjcomachean 
Ethics.) Oc yao r) uayvrj tic ÀA(8oc... MOOG £autr)v TOV 
ol6noov £Akev oU tu TO TOU OrjAeoc OWA... TO TOD 
áopoevoc OWUa npòç tr)v uí(&£w EAKEL: “For as the 
lodestone draws iron, so the woman attracts the man to 
unite with her.” (St. Basil.) e 


That sure is a hard law in Plato, which enjoins améyeo@at 
dpovpac 0nAeíac náanc, év fj ur) BovAoLo &v oot púeoðai 
TO onapev: "men to have no familiarity with a woman, 
without wishing for the success of it.” (Laws.) That 
mentioned in Sefer Haredim says otherwise; 07/77 y*n 
"DI naaiyn InUNU2 OXI INI OTA: "It is an affirmative 
precept, that a man should act the part of a husband, 
though his wife is incapable of having any children." 
(Eliezer Azkari.) Many opinions are taken up upon slight 
reasons. When Ocellus Lucianus says, Autac¢ Tac 
óvuváueic, kai TA ópyava, Kai TAC OPEEELC TAC MOOC TV 
u(&uw nò 0700 ó6£ó6ouévac AvVOOWMOLC, OVX rjóovrjc £veka 
ó6£ó6ó00at cuup£Brjkev, AÀ trjg eic TOV del YOOVOV 
óuauovrjc TOU y£vouc: "that the powers, the organs, and 
the desire of procreation, were given men by God, not 
for the sake of pleasure, but for the perpetual 
continuation of mankind," how does he know that they 
were not given for both these ends, in a regular way (On 
the Nature of the Whole)? And so when Clement of 
Alexandria shows his zeal against Tac ákáprouc 
OTOOaC, TV MOOG TAÇ EyKUOUC óuuíav: "such 
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familiarities as produce no effect, meddling with 
pregnant women,” etc., adding, uur) yao rjóovr), Kav év 
yáuw napaAngor,, rapgávouóc £qu K.T.À.: "that such 
mean pleasure is unlawful, even in married persons" 
(Paedagogus), he does this because 0 Muworjc áriáyet 
TWV EyYKUWV TOUc ávópac: "Moses forbids a man coming 
near a pregnant woman," and then cites a text to prove 
this which is nothing to the purpose, nor | believe 
anywhere to be found: Oúk €5€o0at tov Aaywv, o06€ trjv 
avav: "Thou shalt not eat a hare or a hyaena” (Quem 
interpretem secutus sit Clemens nescio: "What 
commentator Clement followed, | know not." —Gentian 
Hervetus). Certainly the Jews understand their lawgiver 
otherwise. See how that muy, “conjugal due," mentioned 
in the law is explained by Maimonides in Mishneh Torah 
(Hilkot Ishut XIV). Nor are the suffrages of Christians 
wanting, Deus, cum caeteras animantes, suscepto foetu, 
maribus repugnare voluisset, solam omnium mulierem 
patientem viri fecit;... ne feminis repugnantibus, libido 
cogeret viros aliud appetere, etc.: "When God made all 
other female animals, so as to refuse the males when 
they are pregnant, he made women only capable of 
men; ... lest, upon their refusal, men's violent passions 
should force them to go after others, etc.," that is, that 
the man and wife might be kept inseparably together. 
(Lactantius, Divine Institutes.) © 


Kai to yorowov eivat 6oket, kai TO HOO év TdvTN TH 
quA(ía: "There seems to be both profit and pleasure in 
this sort of friendship." (Aristotle, V/comachean Ethics.) 
DNI n2U (N32 DANN AWN! U'NuU»: "When the man and 
the wife behave themselves towards each other as they 
ought, they are then most intimately united." (Reshit 
Hokmah.) € 
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‘Eowc... kaárnep £vóc CWou óvrtà TunuaTa... eic 
rautóv AOLOTTETAL: "Love... is like two parts of the 
same living creature... united into one." (Philo Judaeus, 
On the Creation.) e 


True love is to be found in marriage, or nowhere. /7ópvr] 
yao quÀA&tv oük Eniotatal, AAA’ éruBovuA£uset uóvov: "For 
there is no real love in whoring; nothing but ensnaring 
one another." (St. Chrysostom, Ad Populum 
Antiochenum.) noi»n 37ni n7nn nnny: "They discover 
their nakedness, but hide their real sentiments," a 
homely but true saying of a Jewish commentator (Levi 
ben Gershom). e 


Quod facere turpe non est modo occulté; id dicere 
obscaenum est: "That which has no evil in it when it is 
done in private, may be obscene when spoke publicly." 
(Cicero, De Officiis.) < 


Eàv yao rj koouía kai érteikr)c, o0 uóvov tr]v ano TÇ 
kolvwvlac napoauu8íav mapEeeEt TW &vópi, AAAA kai £v 
roic ĞAAOLÇ Anaot MOAAnV tfjg EavtTAc xoe(íav 
EMOE(EETAL, K.T.A.: "For, if she be neat and good- 
natured, she will not only in general be a comfort to her 
husband, but will be very useful to him in every 
particular.” (St. Chrysostom, Homily on Genesis 16.) e 


Aujontat ta €oya, kai Eotiv £reoa avdpdc, kai 
yuvauKóc- EmapKovotv o0v ÅAAĎAOLÇ Eig TO KOLVOV 
TLOEVTEC tà ida: “Their business is different, there is 
one sort of employment for the man, and another for the 
woman; so that they are assistant to each other, by 
joining their forces together.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics.) e 


436. See the conversation between Ischomachus and his wife 
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in Xenophon. (Oeconomicus.) € 


Though Plato (like most of the old Greeks and Romans) 
among many very fine things has now and then some 
that are weak, and even absurd; yet | cannot think that 
by his community of women he meant anything like that 
which is said in Athenaeus to have been practiced napa 
Tupenvoic EkTOTWC vougrjaaatv: "among the 
Tyrrhenians, who were exceedingly debauched” 
(Deipnosophistae), or that his thought could be so gross 
as Lactantius represents it: Scilicet ut ad eandem 
mulierem multi viri, tanquam canes, confluerent: 
“namely, that several men, like so many dogs, should 
run after one woman.” (Divine Institutes.) For thus, 
property being taken out of the world, a great part of 
virtue is extinguished, and all industry and 
improvements are at an end. And besides that, many of 
the most substantial comforts and innocent delights of 
this life are destroyed at once. S/ omnes omnium fuerint 
et mariti, et patres, et uxores, et liberi, quae ista 
confusio generis humani est?... Quis aut vir mulierem, 
aut mulier virum diligit, nisi habitaverint semper unà? 
nisi devota mens, et servata invicem fides individuam 
fecerit caritatem, etc.: "If all were the husbands and 
fathers, and wives and children, of all, what a confusion 
would there be among mankind? ... for how can the man 
love the woman, and the woman the man, unless they 
live always together? unless their minds be devoted to 
each, and their fidelity mutual, which will make their 
affections inseparable, etc." (Lactantius, Divine 
Institutes.) However it must be confessed that Plato has 
advanced more than was consistent with his own 
gravity, or with nature. The best excuse to be made for 
him, that | know of, is that in Athenaeus, EolKkev ó 
MAdtwv ur) voic oov ávOpcornoiu ypdwat ro0c vóuouc, 
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GAÀQ toic UN’ avTOU óuariAa c ou£vorc: "That Plato 
seems to have made his laws not for such as men now 
are, but for men of his own imagination" 
(Deipnosophistae): or perhaps to say, that he was so 
intent upon strengthening and defending his 
commonwealth, that he forgot, if men must live after his 
manner, there would be little in it worth defending. After 
all, his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. e 


Everyone knows how marriages were made among the 
Romans, confarreatione, “by offering up of burnt cakes,” 
coemptione, "by the man and his wife, as it were, buying 
one another, by giving and taking a piece of money,” 
usu, "or by use, when the woman had lived with the man 
a whole year:" of which ways the two former were 
attended with many ceremonies: and the /egitimae 
tabellae, "writings appointed by law," or at least consent 
of friends (which could not be given without some 
solemnity) preceded all, auspicia, “omens,” were usually 
taken, public notaries and witnesses assisted, etc. 
Among the Greeks, men and women were espoused by 
mutual promises of fidelity: besides which there were 
witnesses, and dotal writings (rrpouk«qa); at the wedding, 
sacrifices to Diana and other deities, and the yaunAlot 
Evxyai, “nuptial prayers;" and after that, perhaps the 
being shut up together, eating the kudéwviov, “quince, 
together,” a formal Aóatc Cwvnc, "untying of the bride's 
girdle,” etc. The [/uir;7, “nuptials,” of the Jews have been 
performed 9023, "by money,” or 2042, “by writings of 
contract,” or 5/3, "by going into the house:” the 
ceremonies accompanying which may be seen 
particularly in Shulhan Aruk with the additions of Rabbi 
Moses Isserles (Eben Ha-Ezer). And (to pass by other 
nations) the form of solemnization of matrimony, and 
the manner in which persons married give their troth 
each to other among us, are extant in our public offices: 
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where they may be seen by such as seem to have forgot 
what they are. €e 


Connubio stabili. "By a lasting marriage." (Virgil, 
Aeneid.) e 


ve WI 2472 .N3j7D1I IIT NTN"NN7 ADIT JIT TNX WA? PH 
"DI Y¥IN 237 wi N7T. "And they became one flesh, for it 
is the custom for men and women to come together, ... 
and that they be no more divided." (Elijah ben Moses de 
Vidas, Reshit Hokmah.) e 


AUTN XONUATWV KOLVWVIA TIOOONKEL UAALOTA toic 
yauoóüotv, Eic uíav OVOLAV MAVTA KATAXYEAUEVOLC kai 
ávauí(í£aou Uf TO u£poc (otov, kai TO u£poc AAAOCTPLOU, 
GAAG ri&v Grov rjyeicoOat, kai uró£v &AAÓtpQtov: "It 
belongs chiefly to married persons to mix their fortunes 
together, so as to have but one common stock; and not 
for them to think that part of it belongs particularly to 
one and part to the other, but the whole is their own 
jointly." (Plutarch, Moralia.) © 


Zúvőcouoç xà TéKva 6okeí Eivat "Children seem to be 
the bond (of matrimony)." (Aristotle, Vjcomachean 
Ethics.) e 


In respect of which, that in Plutarch particularly is true, 
H mvotc uáyvvo Ola tcv OWUATWV nuác, tv ' EE 
EKATEOWV u&ooc AaBovoa, Kai tuyy£aoa, KOLVOV 
áugocépoic aTIOdW TO yEvouEvov: "Nature, by means of 
our bodies, so intermixes us, that what is produced 
becomes common to both, being a part of each, when 
united together.” (Advice to Bride and Groom.) € 


Socrates ab adolescentulo quodam consultus, uxorem 
duceret, an se omni matrimonio abstineret, respondit, 
Utrum eorum fecisset, acturum paenitentiam. Híc te, 
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inquit, solitudo, híc orbitas, hic generis interitus, híc 
haeres alienus excipiet: illic perpetua solicitudo, 
contextus querelarum,... incertus liberorum eventus: 
"Socrates being consulted by a young man, whether he 
should take a wife or abstain wholly from matrimony, 
answered that which of them so ever he did, he would 
repent of it. On the one hand, says he, solitariness, want 
of children, the death of relations, want of an heir, will 
attend you; on the other hand (you will find) perpetual 
anxiety, uninterrupted complaints,... and the uncertain 
event of children." (Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta 
memorabilia.) < 


Xpóvw cuvnOsíac évrekoDornc náOoc AiDBAVETAL tO 
AOYLOU@ TO pcv kai TO áyariàv éri cewvóuevov: "When, 
by living a long time together, their mutual affection is 
eslablished, we find that, which was at first passion, is 
by reason become true friendship and love." (Plutarch, 
Moralia.) e 


It is visible that polygamy, pellicate [keeping a 
mistress], etc. must be included here. They are not only 
inconsistent with our forms, and the very letter of the 
marriage contract, but with the essence of marriage, 
which lies in such a union and love as can only be 
between two. Aristotle does not allow there can be even 
perfect friendship between more than two: much less 
therefore, perfect love: MoAAoic elvat pov, kaxà tr)v 
TEAE(AV quA(av, OUK EVOEXETAL, WOTIEO OVO’ £oGv TOAAWV 
dua: "It is impossible to be a friend to a great many, | 
mean, to be in perfect friendship with them, as it is 
impossible to have a love for a great many at the same 
time.” (Nicomachean Ethics.) “Eott yàp poç áAAoc 

Gu tóc: "For a friend is a second self." (Plutarch, Moralia.) 
e 
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Faecunda culpae saecula nuptias Primàm inquinavere, et 
genus, et domos. Hóc fonte derivata clades In patriam, 
populumque fluxit. "The ages that were fruitful in vice 
first defiled marriages, corrupted relations and families. 
From this fountain flowed that destruction which 
overwhelmed the country and its inhabitants." (Horace, 
Odes.) e 


Koateiv dei TOV ávópa trj; yuvauócg OVX Wo SEOMOTNHV 
KTHUATOG, AAA’ Wo WuXhVY ocpua oc, cuuraOo0vta kai 
OUUTIEOUKOTA tfj éuvóiga: "The husband ought to have a 
power over the wife, not such as a man has over his 
goods, but such as the soul has over the body, 
sympathizing and becoming one in benevolence." 
(Plutarch, Advice to Bride and Groom.) (A sentence 
which deserves to be written in letters of gold.) Orrou ov 
[áioc, €yw laía-... órtou OV KkÜpioc kai O(KOSEONOTNC, 
kai £éy« kupía kai o(koó£ariowa: “Where you are the 
man Gaias, | am the woman Gaia; where you are master 
and governor, | am mistress and governess." (Also in 
Plutarch, Roman Questions.) e 


Kata pvotv oi AGPEVEC o0 uóvov Ev roic ávOpororic, 
GAAG kai Ev voic áAAoLc CWotc ápxouc “Nature has 
appointed the males to govern, not only among 
mankind, but among all other living creatures." (Plato, 
according to Diogenes Laértius, Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers.) € 


[loAumA€@pouc é Got yulac A€iww. Mlatooc yao vaüt' 
EdeEaunv maoa. “| shall leave you a very good estate. 
For | had such a one from my father.” (Euripides, 
Alcestis.) Parentes vos alendo nepotum nutriendorum 
debito (si quis est pudor) alligaverunt: “Your parents, in 
maintaining you, made it a debt upon you (if you have 
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any sense of shame) to maintain your children." 
(Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia.) € 


Incertus quo fata ferant, ubi sistere detur. "it is 
uncertain which way fate will carry me, or where | shall 
settle," in the poet's language. (Virgil, Aeneid.) e 


See that moving description of the Huap óogavukóv: "an 
orphan” in Homer's /liad. e 


| could never think of that Arabic saying without pity, 
“The barber [nxan7«] learns to shave upon the head of 
an orphan.” e 


For certainly, when it can be, Hoc patrium est, potius 
consuefacere filium sua sponte recte facere, quam 
alieno metu: "It is the duty of a father to accustom his 
son to do right from his own good will, rather than from 
the fear of others." (Terence, The Brothers.) e 


[lpóg vata uóvov AMELBOOVTEC yoveDou móc à kai 

a0 oi toic GElolc vóuoic où rréiGovtac "We should 
refuse obedience to parents, only in such things as are 
contrary to the laws of God." (Hierocles, Commentary on 
the Carmen Aureum.) e 


The barbarity of the thing at length put a stop to the 
custom of exposing children: but it had been practised 
by the Persians, Greeks, etc. Romulus's law only 
restrained it, but did not abolish it. For it enjoined his 
citizens only, drracav AOPEVA VEVEAV éktoégeuv, kal 
QUVATEOWV TAC MOWTOYOVOUC: ánoktivvóvat O€ urjóév 
TWV VEVVWUEVWV VEG) TEQOV TOLETOUC, MIANV Et TL YEVOLTO 
matd(ov åvánnpov, K.t.À.: "to bring up all the males, and 
the firstborn of the daughters; and not to destroy any of 
them after they were three years old, unless they were 
maimed." (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
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Antiquities.) And besides, @maoav, We eineiv, E6WKEV 
é£ovo(íav ra voi Kad’ vio’, kai nap rnávra vóv TOU Blov 
XQ ÓVvov, K.t.À.: "the father had absolute power over the 
son given him, and that during his whole life." 
(Hierocles, Commentary on the Carmen Aureum.) € 


Pwualoiç OVGEV (6LOV EOTL KTHUA CWVTWV ETL TWV 
MATEOWV, AAAA kai TA YOHUATA Kai TA OWUATA TOV 
matdwv ó, vt BoóAovtat óuxtiO£vat roic rra voáou 
amodedotat: "Among the Romans, children had nothing 
of their own, while their fathers were alive; but the 
goods and the bodies of the children were entirely at the 
disposal of the fathers, to do what they would with 
them." (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities.) 
These are instances of such laws as should not be, by 
proposition IV, section VII. e 


Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit: “When 
Rome had liberty to speak, she called Cicero the father 
of his country." (Juvenal, Satires.) e 


Qc Aoyukov rjucdv &o£ov: “That should govern us as 
rational creatures." (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) e 


nnYvna pony [n774. “All the three had a share in the 
formation of them.” (Eliezer Azkari, Sefer Haredim.) e 


Utinam oculos in pectora possent Inserere, et patrias 
intus deprendere curas: “| wish they could look into their 
breasts, and see what the inward cares of parents are.” 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses.) e 


| confess in Seneca's words, minimum esse beneficium 
patris matrisque concubitum, nisi accesserint alia, quae 
prosequerentur hoc initium muneris, et aliis oficiis hoc 
ratum facerent; "that parents merely begetting of their 
children is the smallest kindness, if there were nothing 
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else which followed this first office, and confirmed it by 
other duties.” (De Beneficiis.) < 


To aia0áveoO0at OTL Cf TWV NOEWV kaO' AUTO: QUGEL yàp 
ayadov rj Cw: “To feel that we are alive is a real 
pleasure of itself; for life is naturally a good thing.” 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) The sense of life (of 
being alive) seems to be something more than what 
Seneca calls muscarum ac vermium bonum: “the good 
of flies and worms." (De Beneficiis.) < 


Oi MAAQLOL TOV Pwualwv vópou K.T.A.... oL bE ETL 
MAAQLOTEONOL TODOUTO TOUG yovéac éaoéqg0roav, WC Kai 
O£o0c AdTOUCG ópurjakt "The ancient laws of the 
Romans,... and they that are older yet, paid so much 
reverence to parents as to oblige us to call them Gods." 
(Simplicius, Commentary on the Enchiridion.) € 


Meo judicio pietas fundamentum est omnium virtutum: 
"In my opinion, piety is the foundation of all virtues." 
(Cicero, Oration for Plancius.) The same author reckons, 
among those things that are laudable, parentem vereri 
ut deum (neque enim multo secus parens liberis): "to 
reverence a parent as a God (for the relation of a parent 
to his children is pretty much the same)." (Ibid.) OU6’ aù 
náÀw ue wv éri(oóei£ic áO£ou yéyove THC MEPL YOVEIC 
óàtywpíaç Kai MAnupEAEtac: “There is no greater 
demonstration of an atheist, than is shown in the 
contemning or abusing parents.” (Plutarch, Concerning 
Brotherly Love.) e 


[lávv£c... AEYOVOL kai áóovavv, WC YOVEDOL TLV ETA 
QEOUG MTOWTNV kai MEYLOTNV rj TE QÚOLÇ, O, TE tr)v gov 
oWCWV vóuoc anédwke: “All writers in prose or poetry 
affirm that nature, and the laws that are agreeable to 
nature, command the first and greatest reverence to be 
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paid to parents next to the Gods." (Plutarch, Concerning 
Brotherly Love.) l'ovéuv Tiunv UETA THV rioóg 0g£óv 
óeutépav £vaé&ev [Mwuonc]: “[Moses] commanded that 
honor should be paid to parents next to God." (Josephus, 
Against Apion.) We indeed usually divide the two tables 
of Moses's law so that the fifth commandment (Honor 
thy father and thy mother) falls in the second, but the 
Jews themselves divide them otherwise, we civarı tfj 
HEV LAC ypagrjc trjv ápxrv O€ov kai ravépa... TOO 
MQAVTOC, TO OÈ OTEAOC yoveic, K.T.A.: "so that the first 
table begins with (the duty to) the God and father... of 
all, and ends with (the duty to) parents." (Philo Judaeus, 
De Decalogo.) Agreeably to this, Josephus says that oí 
éka Adyou "the ten commandments” were written upon 
two tables, ávà rriévre uev eic ékatépav [rAÁka]. "five 
upon each [table]." (Antiquities of the Jews.) Abravanel 
reckons the fifth commandment the last of the first 
table, and says their Hhakamim: "wise men" do so; and 
in the offices of that nation these commandments are 
mentioned as written nyan AWNN nini7n 7y: "five upon 
each table." (Commentary on the Torah.) € 


Prima igitur et optima rerum natura pietatis est 
magistra, etc.: "The nature of things, which is the first 
and best rule of all, teaches us what piety is, etc." 
(Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia.) © 


O xpóvoc, táAAa rávr ' ágaupov, tQ yrjoa npoatí8rnot 
inv Emothuny: "Time, which takes away everything else 
from us, adds knowledge to old age.” (Plutarch, The 
Education of Children.) €. 


171! VƏN 7XW: "ask thy father, and he will show thee." 
(Deuteronomy 32:7.) € 
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óg£(Aovrtac, kai toic aitloic TOU elvat... kai Tyunv è 
kaO0árep Geoic: "We ought, in the first place, to supply 
the necessities of our parents, as a debt due to them 
who are the authors of our being... and to reference 
them as Gods." (Aristotle, Wicomachean Ethics.) Among 
the ancients Opzrrrijpia, "the rewards of education," and 
rpogeia, "maintenance of parents," were reckoned due. 
And he, who does not requite to his parents naon 
inI7n3u, "the good which they have bestowed on him,” is 
called kat’ £&oynv, yw: "in an eminent sense wicked." 
(Eliezer Azkari, Sefer Haredim.) € 


To.o0Ttoc ylvou mEpi TOUCG yoveic, olouc àv £u£ato nep 
O€QUTOV yevé£aOat voüc CaUTOU raióac: "Do you behave 
yourself, to your parents, as you would wish your 
children to behave themselves towards you." (Isocrates.) 
e 

That epithet pius (pius Aeneas) shines in Virgil's Aeneid. 
e 

Posita est inter parentes ac liberos honesta contentio, 
dederint majora, an receperint. "There is a very laudable 
contest betwixt parents and children, viz.: whether they 
have given or received most." (Seneca, De Beneficiis.) e 


That is, methinks, a moving description in St. Basil (/7£pi 
mAeoveé) a conflict which a poor man had within himself, 
when he had no other way left to preserve life but by 
selling one of his children. (Homilia in illud Luce, 
destruam horrea mea.) € 


Prima societas in ipso conjugio est: proxima in liberis, 
etc.: "The strongest alliance is in marriage itself, the 
next in children, etc." (Cicero, De Officiis.) 
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Mulier conjuncta viro concessit in unum: “After the man 
and woman are joined together, they become one.” 
(Lucretius, De Rerum Natura.) '‘2'1wn xan Tn»: "They are 
looked upon as one body,” (according to Rabbi Eliezer 
Azkari and others). e 


H ovyyevikh [quía] paivetat roAvstórc elvat, kai 
notno@al maoa EK THC MATOLKNAG: Ol yoveic LEV yao 
OTEOYOUOL TA TEKVA, WC EAUTWV TL OVTa: TA OE TEKVA 
TOUCG yoveic, Wo am’ £ke(vov Tt óvta... AdEAQOI 6’ 
GAArjAoUG [piAovat] Tw EK TOV AUTWV MEPUKEVAL... 
Ave&ytoi 6€ kai oi Aoimol OvyyEvEiC... TW ANO TWV AUTWV 
civar yivovtat 6’ ot uèv oikeiórepot ot 6” 
GAAOTPLWTEPOL, K.T.A.: "There are a great many sorts of 
friendship among relations, all of them depending upon 
the parents. For parents have a tender affection for their 
children because they are part of themselves; and so 
have the children for the parents, because they are 
derived from them.... Brothers also (love) one another, 
because they are born of the same parents... cousins 
also and other relations,... because they proceed from 
the same parents also.... And there are some nearer 
related, and some further off.” (Aristotle, Vjcomachean 
Ethics.) e 


Quam copiosae suavitatis illa recordatio est? In eodem 
domicilio, antequam nascerer, habitavi: in iisdem 
incunabulis infantiae tempora peregi: eosdem appellavi 
parentes, etc.: "How very pleasant is the remembrance 
of these things? I dwelt in the same dwelling (with such 
a one) before | was born; | passed my infancy in the 
same cradle; | called the same persons my parents, etc." 
(Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia.) 


There is no name for any descendent who is more than 
trinepos: "three degrees removed from us." €e 
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It becomes duvdped: "very obscure." (Andronicus of 
Rhodes.) € 


Man and Wife are supposed to be one, and therefore 
have no place here, any more than a man and his self. 
Otherwise considered distinctly, the one of them ought 
always to be the first care of the other. e 


Mn6é Kaotyvitw (cov noteio@at éraipov: "We must not 
treat a friend equally with a relation." (Hesiod, Works 
and Days.) e 


For many | acknowledge there are, who seem to be 
without reflection, and almost thought. Tíç dyvoei trjv 
O(KELAV MUOLV; TOAAGL: váxya OÈ NAVTEC nAÀrv ÓA(ycv: 
“Who is there that does not understand what he himself 
is? A great many truly; nay, all but a very few.” 

(St. Chrysostom, Homily on Acts of the Apostles.) e 


Nec se queesiverit extra: "Let him not seek for himself 
out of himself." (Plotinus, Enneads.) € 


Illud yu@@t ocavtòv noli putare ad arrogantiam 
minuendam solüm esse dictum, verüm etiam ut bona 
nostra norimus: "Do not imagine that that (precept) 
'understand yourself thoroughly,' was said only to lessen 
men's pride, but further that they might know all the 
good things which belong to them." (Cicero, in his 
letters to his brother Quintus.) e 


Non sentire mala sua non est hominis: et non ferre non 
est viri: "Not to be sensible of the evils we lie under is 
not to be a man, and not to be able to bear them is to 
want the courage of a man" (Seneca, who condescends 
here, in De Consolatione ad Polybium, to be something 
like other men). As also when he says, Alia sunt, quae 
sapientem feriunt, etiamsi non pervertunt; ut dolor 
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capitis, etc. Haet non nego sentire sapientem, etc.: 
"There are some things which strongly affect a wise 
man, though they don't quite overpower him, as the 
headache, etc.; | do not deny but that a wise man feels 
such things," etc. (De Constantia Sapientis.) e 


Qui se ipse norit, aliquid sentiet se babere divinum, etc.: 
"He that understands what sort of a being he himself is, 
will perceive that he has something that is divine in 
him." (Cicero, De Legibus.) € 


yan avii aninn V20: “nature which is backward, and a will 
corrupted,” are (in Jewish language, see Berakhot) iv 
nova: "the leaven in the lump." € 


Auríyavov elvai &vOpurióv Tiva ávauáprrm vov: "It is next 
to impossible for a man to be free from all sin." 
(Johannes Chrysostom, De Lazaro.) e 


The author of Sefer Haredim reckons eight, the right use 
of which comprehends all practical religion: the heart, 
the eye, the mouth, nose, ear, hand, foot, and nun px: 
"the principal member." The duties respecting these are 
the subject of that (not bad) book. © 


Cum tria sint haec, esse, vivere, intelligere: et lapis est, 
et pecus vivit, nec tamen lapidem puto vivere, aut 
pecus intelligere: qui autem intelligit, eum et esse et 
vivere certissimum est. Quare non dubito id excellentius 
judicare, cui omnia tria insunt, quàm id cui duo vel 
unum desit. "Since there are these three things: to exist, 
to live, and to have understanding; and a stone exists, 
beasts live, for | cannot think that a stone lives, or a 
beast has understanding; it is most certain, that the 
being which has understanding, both exists and lives. 
Wherefore | don't at all scruple to declare him, that has 
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in him all these three, to be a superior being to him who 
wants one or two of them." (St. Augustine, De Libero 
Arbitrio.) Thus reason sets man above the other visible 
orders of beings, etc. € 


Praesto est domina omnium et regina ratio... Haec ut 
imperet illi parti animi, quae obedire debet, id videndum 
est viro: "Reason, the governor and ruler of all things, is 
ready...; every man therefore is to see that she governs 
that part of the soul which ought to be obedient to her." 
(Cicero, Tusculan Disputations.) € 


Abjecto homine in sylvestre animal transire: "To cast off 
the man, and become a wild creature." (Seneca, De 
Clementia.) Ev tt) Aoyik@ Tivwv xwpicóue0a; TWV 
O@nopiwv... Opa ovbv pf xí rtc wç Onplov roujorgc: 
“Whom are we distinguished from by our reason?... from 
the beasts; take care then that you do not imitate the 
beasts in anything.” (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) 
Pertinet ad omnem officii quaestionem semper in 
promptu habere, quantum natura hominis pecudibus 
reliquisque belluis antecedat. "In all inquiries 
concerning our duty we ought always to have this 
uppermost, viz.: how much the nature of man is superior 
to that of cattle or any other beasts." (Cicero, De 
Officiis.) < 


[pòc trjv tiv 0noíuwv &Aoyíav ExnEeowv: “To sink into as 
little reason as a beast has." (Johannes Chrysostom, 
Homily on Genesis 6.) e 


A thing too often done. Quae enim libido, quee avaritia, 
quod facinus aut suscipitur nisi consilio capto, aut sine... 
ratione perficitur? "For what sensual pleasure, what 
avaricious thing is undertaken, without first advising 
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about it; or completed... without making use of reason?” 
(Cotta, in Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) © 


Something like him, who in Chrysostom's words, tà ttv 
olákwv KATAOUVEL TO aKáqoc: "made use of the rudder to 
sink the ship.” (Commentary on the Psalms.) e 


This makes Cotta say, Satius fuit nullam omnino nobis à 
diis immortalibus datam esse rationem, quàm tanta 
cum pernicie datam: "That it had been better that the 
immortal Gods had never given us any reason at all, 
than to have given it us in so destructive a manner,” 
with other bitter things. Though an answer to this may 
be given in the words which follow afterward: A deo 
tantüm rationem habemus, si modó habemus: bonam 
autem rationem, aut non bonam, à nobis: "The reason 
which we have (the faculty) is given us by God, but 
whether it be good or bad, that is from ourselves." 
(Cicero, De Natura Deorum.) e 


This certainly excludes all that talk which familiarizes 
vice, takes off those restraints which men have from 
nature or a modest education, and is so utterly 
destructive of virtue that Aristotle banishes it out of the 
commonwealth. OAwc u&v aloypoAoylav Ek Thc MOAEWC, 
womteo AAAO tt, dei TOV VOLOBETHV EEOPICELV: EK TOČ yao 
EVXEOWC AEVELV OTLOOV TWV ALOXOWV kai TO MOLEIV 
ovveyyuc: "A lawgiver ought above all things entirely to 
banish all filthy discourse out of a city, for men easily go 
from saying filthy things to doing them." ( Politics.) e 


True, manly reason, which is a very different thing from 
that superstitious preciseness which carries things too 
far. As e.g. when the Jews, not contented to condemn 
17732 1127, "obscene discourse,” or non n172), "filthy talk,” 
and everywhere to express own 77A, “the heinousness 


of the thing forbidden,” go so far as to comprehend 
under it MYN Dy NYO OTRY 27/7 ANY OR, “that trifling 
discourse which passes betwixt a man and his wife;” and 
to add 7190) n7023V vir x'vin2 17027 n7n xvin, "that 
bringing forth an idle word is like bringing forth idle 
seed." There are other sayings of this kind to be seen, 
many of them, among those which Rabbi Elijah ben 
Moses de Vidas has collected: as that particularly, jy 72 
"DI 7027 IN'Y07 N7U OX NIN, “that a man should not 
make an idle use of his eyes." What Elian reports of 
Anaxagoras and others, belongs to this place: that they 
never laughed (Various Histories), with many other 
unnecessary austerities which might be added. € 


-17 N 7 IN PR DX: "If | don't take care of myself, who will 


take care of me." (Mishnah, Abot I, 14.) e 


. [lpoaóeitat TOUTWV [TWV ékvóc áya0Qv] ó ávOpuruivoc 


Bioc: kúpia 6 ' Eloiv ai KaT’ AVETHV EVEOYVELAL THC 
eUóauovíac:: "These [external goods] are necessary to 
the life of man, but virtuous actions are necessary to his 
happiness." (Aristotle, V/comachean Ethics.) They, who 
treated the body and things pertaining to it as merely 
áAAóÓrpia, "things that did not belong to them;" 
distinguishing between rà rjuérepa, "such things as are 
our own," and T roD owyuatoc, "such as belong to the 
body;" making the latter to be ovdéév rtoóc rjuác, 
"nothing to us," and leaving the body as it were to itself 
(auto [aw tiov] uepuivátu,... Et TL náaoyec "to be 
solicitous for itself,... if it suffers anything." —Marcus 
Aurelius, Meditations): they, | say, might enjoy their own 
philosophy, but they would scarce gain many proselytes 
nowadays, or ever persuade people that the pains they 
feel are not theirs or anything to them. Nor indeed do I 
much credit many stories that are told of some old 
philosophers: as that of Anaxarchus, when he was put to 


a most cruel death by Nicocreon (viz. pounded ina 
mortar) o0 ppovtíoavta Thc tuuwpíac, éuteiv... IITIOOE 
tov Ava&£áoxou 0UAakov, Avdéapyov ő oU MTÍOOELÇ: 
“not valuing the punishment, cried out;... You may beat 
the bag of Anaxarchus, but you cannot strike 
Anaxarchus himself.” (Diogenes Laértius, Life of 
Anaxarchus.) See Epictitus, Arrian, Simplicius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Diogenes Laërtius, and others. €e 


. Ne offeramus nos periculis sine causa; quo nihil potest 


esse stultius.... In tranquillo tempestatem adversam 
optare dementis est: "Nothing can be more foolish than 
to run ourselves into dangers without any reason.... He 
is a mad man that wishes for a storm when the weather 
is good.” (Cicero, De Officiis.) © 


. Levius fit patientia, Quicquid corrigere est nefas: "What 


cannot be quite cured, is made easier by patience." 
(Horace, Odes.) e 


. MEAETH Oavátovu: "a meditation upon death,” was a 


great man's definition of philosophy. (Plato, Phaedo.) € 


. H ópyr)... UTVNAOV Huy ótey&tpet "Anger... is to excite 


the drowsy.” (Johannes Chrysostom.) € 


. When the Stoics say that a wise man may relieve one 


who wants his help, without pitying him, | own indeed 
he may, but | very much doubt whether he would. If he 
had not some compassion, and in some measure felt the 
ails or wants of the other, | scarce know how he should 
come to take him for an object of his charity. © 


. O u&v ég ' oic bet, kai Otc Set ópyiCóuevoc, €tt 68 kal WC 


cl, kai OTE, kai ócov ypoóvov, ériauweitat: "He is to be 
commended, who is angry with those persons that he 
ought to be angry with, and for such things as he ought 


to be angry for, and in such a manner, and in the proper 
time, and only for so long, as he ought.” (Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics.) To be angry under these 
conditions is a different thing from rage, and those 
transports which perhaps scarce comply with any one of 
them: such as that of Alexander, who, because his 
épwúuevoç, “beloved friend," died, commanded the 
AokAnneia, "temples of /Esculapius," to be all burnt. 
(Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander.) e 


508. There is, according to Cicero, Civile odium, quo omnes 
improbos odimus: "a public hatred, by which we hate all 
wicked persons in general.” (Pro Milone.) € 


509. e$ofBooíue0a SNAOVETL xà qoBepá... qoBoUus0a OV 
návta tà Kaká: olov á6o£íav, revíav, vóoov, águAav, 
Ova ov... Evia yàp kai bei goBelio0at, kai KAAGv: TO bE 
urn, aiayoóv, k. T.À.: "We are afraid, indeed, of such 
things as are really dreadful;... and therefore we are 
afraid of all real evils, such as disgrace, poverty, 
diseases, want of friends, and death... It is right to be 
afraid of some things, and wicked not to be afraid of 
them." (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) When one called 
Xenophanes coward, because he would not play at dice 
with him, óuoAoyei rtávu SetAdc elvai npóc Ta aioypà 
kai á voAuoc: "he owned that he was a coward, and had 
no courage with regard to things that are wicked." 
(Plutarch, Moralia.) € 


510. A wise man is not drraórjc, "entirely without passions,” 
but wetolonadre, "has them in a moderate degree." 
(Aristotle, in Diogenes Laërtius.) e 


511. Aei Tov aroxaCóuevov TOU uécou aNOXYWPEIV TOD UAAAOV 
évavtíou... TWV YAO AKOWV, TO LEV EOTLV 
AUAOTWAOTEPOV: TO 6’ HTTOV: "He who aims at a 


medium should depart from that (extreme) which is 
most contrary;... for one of the two extremes has more 
of vice in it than the other.” (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics.) In the same chapter he gives two other excellent 
rules, which | cannot but set down here: 2x«orreiv ó&t 
TPÒÇ à AUTO! EVUKATAMOPOL éauev... ciç TOUVAVTLOV O° 
EAUTOUC APEAKELV.... Órtep Ol TA SLEOTOAUMEVA TWV 
EVAwv ópOo0vrec Molovolv: "We ought to consider what 
(vices) we are most inclined to,... and to bend ourselves 
to the contrary; ... as they do, who endeavor to make 
crooked sticks straight." And after, Ev mavti 6è udAloTa 
QuAakc£ov TO NOU kai trjv rjóovrjv- oU yàp ASEKAOTOL 
kpívouev aürrjv: "In everything, we should take great 
care as to the pleasure of it; for we are very apt to have 
our judgment corrupted by pleasure." e 


. Ay£atÀ áo u£xpt TOV óg0aAÀuoQv ó £puc, évcáuOa EOTN 


Emi Oúpaıç THC wuxnc: "When love was got to the eyes of 
Agesilaus, it stood then at the door of his mind." 
(Maximus Tyrius, De Eodem Amore.) To appoint things, 
as the Jewish doctors have done, to be n1/n7 xo, "a 
fence for the law," or nvavn [n nTwn nx j7'NIN7 T, "to 
remove men as far as can be from sin," would be right, if 
they were judiciously chosen, and not so very particular 
and trifling (Mishnah, Abot |, 1). Some of their cautions 
are certainly just, as that 2wgai Urv NYN DTN 72n0! N7 
pa Ujzi [9 ni'y: "A man should not trifle with another 
man's wife, nor with nakedness, lest he be ensnared by 
them.” (Mishnah Berakhot I, 1.) e 


. What should a man do to live? ;nvy nin "Should he 


destroy himself?" (Mishnah, Tamid.) e 


. No monkery, no superstitious or fantastical 


mortifications, are here recommended. e 


. ['0nn MIYAN D997 naiü nviy T'ON: “the merciful man does 


good according to the best of his judgment," (which 
words | understand in the sense that Rashi seems to put 
upon them, in his commentary on Genesis 44:10). € 


. MÑ napéßnv; ti 6° £oe&£a; tí uot ó£ov OUK ETEAEGON: 


“have | transgressed? and what have | done? wherein 
have | failed in what was my duty?” (Pythagoreorum 
Aureum Carmen.) e 


. Tí; yàp &ic TOV áyova TOO Bíou nap rrapgA0wv ürrto toc 


EUELVE; Tic 6' OVX ürteokeA(o0n; ebóaíuuwv ó ur) 
mOAAakic.: "For who has gone through the circuit of life 
and kept his legs? nay, who is there that has not fallen 
quite down? He is a happy man if if he has not done so a 
great many times." (Philo Judaeus, De Somniis.) e 


. Quem paenitet peccasse, pené est innocens; "He that 


repents of his crime is almost innocent." (Seneca, 
Agamemnon.) € 


. Even a Jew says, nian 72 7229 n7izU! [nain]. “that 


repentance may be weighed against any sacrifice." 
(Judah ben Samuel, Sefer Hasidim.) € 


. EAotóópr]oac; EVAGynoov: értàeovéktroac; áróooc: 


éue0U00nc; vrjacevaov: "Have you spoke evil of any 
man? speak well of him for the future. Have you 
overreached any man? make him satisfaction. Have you 
been drunk? then fast." (St. Basil, Homilae super 
Psalmos.) e 


. Eatt yàp TW OVTL qg.Aocogía LEYLOTOV KTHua: "For 


philosophy is really the best of all possessions." (Justin 
Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo.) € 
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And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they are. 
For návteç AVO9wmMOL TOO eló£vat óo£yovrat QUCEL: "all 
men have naturally a thirst after knowledge.” (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics.) € 


. Aristotle, being asked “what he got by philosophy,” 


answered, TÒ QVEMTAKTWC MOLEIV & tuvec OLA TOV árió 
TWV vóuwv póßov rnoroðov: “To do that without being 
commanded, which other people do out of fear of the 
laws.” And another time, “how the learned differed from 
the unlearned,” said Oow oi CWVTEC TWV TNOVNKOTWV: 
THv rrat6éuav ZAEyeEv év uèv évtux(auc elvat kóouov, év 
u&v xaic &ávuxíau; kavaquyrjv: "As much as the living do 
from the dead. Learning, he said, was an ornament to 
men when they were in prosperity, and a refuge for them 
to flee to when they were in adversity." (Diogenes 
Laërtius, Life of Aristotle.) e 


. Advvatov yàp, fj o0 PAbLOV, TA KAAA TIPATTELW 


áxoprjyr] vov ovta. MoAAa MEV yàp MPATTETAL ka8árep 
Ot ópyávwv, K.T.A.: "It is impossible, at least it is very 
difficult, for a man to do much good if he want the 
necessaries of life; for many things are done as it were 
by instruments." (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) € 


. Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum in agris himines 


passime bestiarum modo vagabantur, etc.: "For there 
was a time when men wandered about the fields, just as 
the beasts do now, etc." (Cicero, De /nventione.) e 


. The effect which Xenocrates's lecture had upon Polemo 


is remarkable: unius orationis saluberrima medicina 
sanatus, ex infami ganeone maximus philosophus 
evasit. "He was restored by the most wholesome physic 
of one oration, and from an infamous debauchee 


became a very great philosopher.” (Valerius Maximus, 
Facta et dicta memorabilia.) < 


. Like them, who submit to their Hhakamim, "wise men,” 


"DI 7NDU NINY f'n! 7y nne! 17:'9x; "though they should 
affirm a man's right hand to be his left." (In Joseph Albo, 
Sefer ha-Ikkarim.) Many more instances might easily be 
given. € 


. Not only we. 7/jc Quoc EAKeo@at: "To lead a man by the 


nose," was used in the same sense by the Greeks. € 


. Nihil magis praestandum est, quàm ne, pecorum ritu, 


sequamur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua 
eundem est, sed qua itur. "We ought to take the 
greatest care, not like cattle to follow the crowd that go 
before, and so go where others go, and not where we 
should go." (Seneca, De Vita Beata.) Something may 
perhaps be expected in this place concerning vogue and 
fashion, which seem to be public declarations of some 
general opinion; showing how far they ought to sway 
with us. I think: so far as to keep us from being 
contemned, derided, or marked, where that may lawfully 
and conveniently be done; especially in respect of 
trifling and little matters. But further, a wise man will 
scarce mind them. That is a good sentence in 
Demophilus, /7oíet à koíveug elvat KaAd, k&v MOLY 
u&AAnc áóo£noa&w: MAVAOG yàp kpritrjc kaAoÓ0 noáyua voc 
6xAoc: "Do those things that you yourself judge to be 
right, though men may have an ill opinion of you for so 
doing; for the multitude are very ill judges of what is 
right." (Carmen Aureum.) € 


. Ipsa virtus brevissimé recta ratio dici potest: "Virtue 


may briefly be called right reason." (Cicero, Tusculan 


Disputations.) Quae non aliud est quàm recta ratio: “It is 
nothing else but right reason." (Seneca, Epistles.) e 


. Idem esse dicebat Socrates veritatem et virtutem: 


"Socrates said that virtue and truth were the same 
thing." (Seneca, Epistles.) e 


. Viz. That a man cannot practice reason without 


practicing them. € 


. TAT’ EOvTA, TÁ T’ £ooóueva, rtpó T’ EOvTa: "The things 


that are, the things that will be, and the things that have 
been." (Homer, ///ad.) e 


. That saying of Timotheus to Plato, with whom he had 


supped the night before in the Academy, should be 
remembered: ‘Yueic cù 6einveite... eig tr)v Vavepátav... 
nu&pav: “This supper will be of great use to us tomorrow 
(from the conversation we have had)." (In Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae.) € 


. Corpus onustum Hesternis vitiis animum quoque 


praegravat una, etc.: “A body overcharged with 
yesterday’s vices is a load upon the mind also, etc.” 
(Horace, Satires.) e 


. Quibus in solo vivendi causa palato est. “Who live only 


to please their palates.” (Juvenal, Satires.) Sic prandete 
commilitones tanquam apud inferos cœnaturi: "Come, 
fellow-soldiers, let us dine today in such a manner as if 
we expected to sup amongst the dead," (Leonidas, 
according to Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta 
memorabilia) may be turned to a general memento, no 
man knowing how near his death may be. € 


. Tí £l6£G;... kaàńv; Enaye Tov kavóva: “What is it you 


look upon? ... a beautiful woman. Observe the rule (of 


right)." (Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus.) € 


. Venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum: “Laying 


hold of any women they meet, like beasts." (Horace, 
Satires.) e 


. In which words are comprehended naturally (Tò ur) Tac 


maoa qo rjóovàc wke: “not to pursue pleasures in 
an unnatural way"). © 


. Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom see Diogenes 


Laértius, Sextus Empiricus, et al.), and indeed the Cynics 
in general are said to have done: quibus in propatulo 
coire cum conjugibus mos fuit: “who used to lie with 
their wives in public." (Lactantius, De Falsa Sapientia.) 
Of whom, therefore, Cicero says with good reason, 
Cynicorum ratio [al. natio] tota est ejicienda. Est enim 
inimica verecundiae, sine qua nihil rectum esse potest, 
nihil honestum: "The method [some copies have it, 'the 
nation'] of the Cynics ought entirely to be rejected; for 
they are enemies to modesty, without which nothing can 
be right, nothing virtuous.” (De Officiis.) x2! INUN 7N 
Ny21Y2 [ww]: “A man should go in unto his wife in 
private." (Judah ben Samuel, Sefer Hasidim.) That in 
Herodotus, Aua kic vi EKOVOMEVW OUVEEOUETAL tr]v 
átóc yuvrjv: “that a woman should put off her modesty 
with her clothes,” ought not to be true (Histories). 
Verecundia naturali habent provifum lupanaria ipsa 
secretum: "Even public stews have a private place 
provided, out of natural modesty." (St. Augustine, City of 
God.) e 


. EÇ TÒ THC TÚXNÇ ácekuapcov ágopcaooa: "Providing for 


contingencies that we cannot so much as guess at." 
(Philo Judaeus, De Humanitate.) e 
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. Simonides was wont to say, BouAournv Gv árroOavov 


roic £xOpoic UAAAOV árioAureiv, fj Cav óeio0at TWV 
gtAwv: "I had rather leave something to my enemies 
when | die, than want friends while | am alive." (Joannes 
Stobaeus, On Injustice.) € 


Non intelligunt homines quàm magnum vectigal sit 
parsimonia: "Men don't understand how great a revenue 
sparingness is." (Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum.) € 


. Like them, who £v TŪ veótr t Ta TOO yrjowc éqóoua, 


npoka avaA(akouatv: "in their youth, devoured the 
provision that should have supported them in their old 
age," as in Athenaeus. (Deipnosophistae.) € 


Ea liberalitate utamur, quae prosit amicis, noceat 
nemini: “We should use such liberality as may be of 
advantage to our friends, but not to the hurt of anybody 
else." (Cicero, De Officiis.) 


. Non est incommodum, quale quodque... sit, ex aliis 


judicare: ut si quid dedeceat in aliis, vitemus et ipsi. Fit 
enim nescio quo modo, ut magis in aliis cernamus, 
quàm in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinquitur. "It is by no 
means an ill way of judging of anything, by seeing how 
it looks in others; so that if anything is unbecoming 
them, we may avoid it ourselves. For | don't know how it 
is, but we are apt to see faults in others more than in 
ourselves." (Cicero, De Officiis.) e 


. Olov, év 6€tnvw moonivet Tig &ór£yovtu ur) 6vourrrjc, 


unos npoofáor aeavtóv, AAAA kaváOovu TO notńýplov, 
K. t.À.: "As if, at an entertainment, anyone drinks to 
another that has drank enough, he ought not to be out 
of countenance, nor force himself, but refuse the cup." 
(Plutarch, Moralia.) € 


. Even Epicurus himself aywolotov gno. thc rjóovrjc trv 


ápetr)v LOvnv: “says that it is virtue, only, that is 
necessarily attended with pleasure;" and 61d rrjv ndovrv 
Tac aopetac cv aipeiodat: "that we ought to choose 
virtue for the sake of such pleasure.” (Diogenes Laértius, 
Life of Epicurus.) € 


. Isocrates gives one reason for this, where he compares 


vicious pleasures with virtue. Exei uév rtiodu tov 
rjioO£vtec, Üavepov EAUTNHONLEV: EVTAVOA OE META TAC 
Araç Tac rjóovàc £youev: "In the one case, we have the 
pleasure first and the uneasiness afterwards; in the 
other case (that of virtue) we have the uneasiness first, 
and the pleasure afterwards." (Discourse to Demonicus.) 
e 


. Whereas virtue is £góóiov rtpóc yhoac: "like provision 


which will maintain us till we are old." (Bias, in Basil's 
On Greek Literature.) e 


. For who can bear such rants as that, Epicurus ait, 


sapientem, si in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, 
exclamaturum, Dulce est, et ad me nihil pertinet? 
"Epicurus says that if a wise man were burnt alive in 
Phalaris's bull, he would cry out, 'How agreeable a thing 
is this, and it does not affect me at all'" (Seneca, 
Epistles)? Cicero reports the same. © 


. It is in the power of very few to act like him, qui dum 


varices exsecandas praeberet, legere librum 
perseveravit. "who continued reading in a book while 
they were cutting swellings out of his legs," or him, qui 
non desiit ridere, dum ob hoc ipsum irati tortores omnia 
instrumenta crudelitatis experirentur. “who continued 
laughing, though his tormentors, who were enraged at 


him for it, tried all their instruments of cruelty upon that 
very account.” (Seneca, Epistles.) e 


. Et uáAa kap vepóc &aot, 0&óc Mov ool Toy’ £oukev: "If 


you are a very valiant man, yet it is the gift of God that 
you are so." (Homer, //iad.) € 


. Propter virtutem jure laudamur, et in virtute recte 


gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, si id donum à Deo, 
non à nobis haberemus: "We are justly commended 
upon the account of our virtue, and it is right in us to 
boast of our virtue; which it would not be, if it were the 
gift of God, and we had it not from ourselves." (Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum.) € 


. AS that word is used here. For when it is used as in that 


in Lucian, Aperr) EV aua toc (OX0c: "virtue is the 
strength of the body,” and the like passages, it has 
another meaning. (The Cynic.) € 


. Kartvoü kai KOouatoc ékróc EEpye Nha: "Guide the ship 


on the outside of the smoke and waves.” (Homer, 
Odyssey.) e 


. Elgi 6 ' ot kai Ev óukía óuavoíBovtec, TWV OWUATWV 


aU oic fj uakpaíc vóoorc rj Emimovw yrjoa 
KQT£OKEÀETEUUÉVUJV... THV AANOH 6uaniovoüouw &vópíav, 
doKkntai ooglac óvrec: "There are some that live retired 
in their own houses, who have their bodies reduced to 
mere skeletons, either by wasting diseases or laborious 
old age;... they, who labor for true courage, are such as 
exercise themselves in true wisdom." (Philo Judaeus, De 
Virtutibus.) Non in viribus corporis et lacertis 
tantummodo fortitudinis gloria est, sed magis in virtute 
animi.... Jure ea fortitudo vocatur, quando unusquisque 
seipsum vincit, iram continet, nullis illecebris emollitur 
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atque inflectitur, non adversis perturbatur, non extollitur 
secundis, etc.: "The true excellency of courage does not 
consist so much in the strength of the body and arms, as 
in the virtue of the mind; ... that is truly called courage 
when a man subdues himself, keeps under his passions, 
is not weakened or drawn aside by any temptations, is 
not depressed in adversity nor puffed up in prosperity, 
etc." (St. Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum.) e 


. Qui se ipse norit, primum aliquid sentiet se habere 


divinum, etc.: "He that understands what sort of a being 
he himself is, will find that he has something divine in 
him, etc." (Cicero, De Legibus.) e 


. Ei ufte €€wWOEv Kiveitalt [TO oca] Wo T áyuxa, urjce 


QUOLKWC WC TO riÜp, SHAOV OTL UMO WUXAC kuveltat, 

k.T.A.: "If [the body] be not moved by something 
external, as things inanimate are; or if it has nota 
natural motion, as fire has; it is manifest that it must 
then be moved by the soul.” (Gregory Thaumaturgus, Ad 
Tatianum de anima per capita disputatio.) € 


. Which is, we éurteiv, olkóç &oti Tv dicOrjoeuv: "as it 


were, the seat of sensation." (Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Oneirocritica.) < 


. Ortou ó BacuAeUc, ékel Kai Ol 6opuqgópor óopuqópot 8è 


áicOrjoeic TOO vow, repi kegaArnv oboa: "Where the king 
is, there are his guards also; now the senses are the 
guards of the mind, and these are about the head." 
(Philo Judaeus, Legum Allegoriarum.) € 


Ta u£pr] TOO adcua oc áAoyá £a, AAA’ óxav ópur) 

VEvNTaL, aeíoavroc dworep Nviac TOU Aoyuauoó, rávva 
rétaktat kai OVUVAKTQAL kai ürrakoóec "The members of 
the body are not endowed with reason, but as soon as 


any appetites arise, the reason directs them as a bridle, 
and all things are regulated, adjusted, and submit to it.” 
(Plutarch, Moralia.) € 


. Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, quae videmus: 


neque enim est ullus sensus in corpore, sed... viae quasi 
quaedam sunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad nares à sede 
animi perforatae. Itaque saepe aut cogitatione aut aliqua 
vi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris et oculis et 
auribus, nec videmus, nec audimus: ut facilé intelligi 
possit, animum et videre, et audire, non eas partes, 
quae quasi fenestrae sunt animi: quibus tamen sentire 
nihil queat mens, nisi id agat, et adsit: "We do not now 
see objects with our eyes; for there is no perception in 
the body, ... but there are particular passages which go 
from the seat of the soul to the eyes, the ears, and the 
nose. Wherefore when we are very thoughtful, or when 
we are hindered by any violent disease, we neither see 
nor hear, though our eyes and ears be open and sound; 
whence we may easily apprehend, that it is the soul that 
sees and hears, and not those parts which are, as it 
were, the windows of the soul, and which it cannot make 
use of unless it be present and attends to it." (Cicero, 
Epistles.) e 


. Or even detracto corpore multo: "if a great part of the 


body were pulled off," as Lucretius speaks. (De Rerum 
Natura.) e 


. [l1oÀÀAÁákic kal TWV XYELOWV kai tOV MOOWV ÉKKEKOLUJÉVUV, 


óAókAnposc ékeívr [N yuxr)] uéverv “Very often when the 
hands and legs are cut off, yet the soul remains entire." 
(Johannes Chrysostom, De incomprehensibili dei natura.) 
e 


. Therefore Aristotle says, if an old man had a young 


man's eye BAETIOL Gv correo Kai ó véoc. QOTE TO yrjpac, 
OU TW THY yuxrjv reriovO£vat Ti, GAA’ év W kaOármep év 
u&0auc Kai vóootc, K.T.A.: "He would see like a young 
man. So that, in old age, the soul is not affected; but is 
in the same state, as when a man is in drink, or in any 
distemper." (De Anima.) € 


. Hierocles (with others) accounts the soul to be the true 


man. 20 yàp el rj yuyrj: TO 68 oWpa oóv: "It is the soul 
that is you, and the body that is yours." (Commentary 
on the Carmen Aureum.) e 


. So Plato uses the word Auróc, "Self," for the whole of the 


man; by which the soul, as one part of it, is called ktua, 
"a possession." e 


. DAWWETAL EV ávvoic kai AAAG ti MAGA TOV Aóyov 


MEQUKOG, Ö UAXETAL kal ávtice(vet TH) AGyw: "It is 
evident that there is something else in us, beside 
reason, which wars against and contradicts reason." 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) e 


. Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter can 


be a human soul, seems to be much such another 
question as that in one of Seneca's epistles, An Justitia, 
an fortitudo, prudentia, ceteraeque virtutes, animalia 
sint. "Whether justice, or fortitude, or prudence, and the 
rest of the virtues, be living creatures.” (Epistle to 
Lucilius.) € 


. NoOv oDó&v ada YEVVa: THC yàp àv TA AVONTA voüv 


y£vvrjoot: "Nobody can produce a mind, for how can 
understanding come out of that which has no 
understanding." (Sallustius, On the Gods and the 
Cosmos.) e 


572. That the soul is the principle of motion, or that which 
begins it in us, is (though it wants no testimony) often 
said by the ancients. ®aoi yàp Eviol, kai udAloTa, Kai 
MOWTWC yuxr)v eivai TO Kivobv: "Some affirm that the 
soul is the chief and the First mover.” (Aristotle, De 
Anima.) H yux TÒ £vóo0e, kwoüv cà OWLATA, kai 
áv TOKÍVNTOV: "It is the soul that moves the body from 
within, and is a self- moving being." (Simplicius.) Apyr] 
Kivnoews: “The principle of motion." (Plotinus, 
Enneads.) e 


573. H woxn neoíeuat ri&oav yrjv, En yc Em’ oÜpavov, K.T.A.: 
"The soul can take a view over the whole earth, and 
ascend from thence into heaven." (Maximus Tyrius, 
Dissertations.) © 


574. What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the 
soul is that in Lucretius (De Rerum Natura)? Ubi 
propellere membra, Conripere ex somno corpus, etc. 
videtur (Quorum nil fieri sine tactu posse videmus, Nec 
tactum porro sine corpore); nonne fatendum est 
Corporeá naturá animum constare, animamque? "For do 
we not see that the mind moves the several members, 
wakes the body out of sleep, etc. (none of which can be 
done without touching it, and there can be no such 
thing as touching, without matter) must not we own 
then, that the soul and mind are material?" If nothing 
can move the body but another body, what moves this? 
The body might as well move itself, as be moved by one 
that does. €e 


575. Táxyia tov voüc- óià rravtÓóc yàp vo£yeu "The soul is very 
quick, for it runs everywhere." (Thales, in Diogenes 
Laértius’s Life of Thales.) e 
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. Diogenes, though he could see the table and the pot, 


could not by his eyes see Plato's toameBotnc, kat 
kuadotne: "tableity or potteity;" that is, he could not 
see what it was that constituted them a table or a pot. 
(Diogenes Laërtius, Life of Diogenes.) € 


. Plato, and oí cogoi, “the wise men," (more generally) 


say that the soul indeed perceives objects of sense by 
the mediation of the body, but there are vonta, 
"intellectual things," which it does kaĝ’ àávtrjv 
£vOuueicO0at, “meditate upon by itself." (in Diogenes 
Laërtius, Life of Plato.) e 


. Such a soul must be indeed as Gregory Thaumaturgus 


has it, owua £uyuxov. Acorrov 6È yuxrjc yuxrjv AEVELv: 
"an animated body. For it is absurd to speak of the soul 
of a soul." e 


. This is worse than yuyr) yuyrjc, “the soul of a soul,” in 


Maximus Tyrius and the place just before cited. The 
author of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
[John Locke] has himself exploded it, or what is very like 
it. "To ask," says he, "whether the will has freedom, is to 
ask whether one power has another power, one ability 
another ability; a question at first sight too grossly 
absurd to make a dispute or need an answer. For who is 
it that sees not, that powers belong only to agents, and 
are attributes only of substances, and not of powers 
themselves?" There is, if my memory does not deceive 
me, another passage somewhere in the same book as 
much (or more) to my purpose, but at present | cannot 
find it. e 


If the soul is only an accident (or attribute) of the body, 
how comes this accident to have (or be the support of) 
other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we say, v» 


71010790 WJI ANDN: "a wise soul, or a foolish soul.” 
(Emunoth ve-Deoth.) e 


. 'Erepov ôn TOTE ypupevov kai w ypfjxat. "For that which 


uses, and that which is used, are two different things." 
(Plato, Alcibiades.) < 


. Or, “if to a thinking substance can be superadded the 


modification of solidity.” Which way of speaking, though 
| do not remember to have met with it anywhere, nor 
does it seem to differ much from the other, yet would 
please me better. e 


. “It is worth our consideration, whether active power be 


not the proper attribute of spirit, and passive power of 
matter. Hence may be conjectured that created spirits 
are not totally separate from matter, because they are 
both active and passive. Pure spirit, viz. God, is only 
active; pure matter is only passive; those Beings, that 
are both active and passive, we may judge to partake of 
both." (John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding.) € 


584. This is Socrates's argument in Plato. The soul is 


altogether áótáAu oc, “indissolvible,” and therefore 
avwAedpoc, “cannot be destroyed.” (Phaedo.) Which 
Cicero interprets thus: nec discerpi, nec distrahi potest; 
nec interire igitur. "it can neither be divided nor 
separated into parts, and consequently cannot be 
destroyed." (Tusculan Disputations.) e 


. Lucretius seems to be aware of this. Jam triplex animi est 


natura reperta: Nec tamen haec sat sunt ad sensum 
cuncta creandum, etc. Quarta quoque his igitur 
quaedam natura necesse est Atribuatur: ea est omnino 
nominis expers: "The soul is found to be made up of 
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three parts, nor are all these sufficient to produce 
understanding, etc. It is necessary therefore that some 
other particular fourth nature should be added to these: 
and this we have no name at all for." (De Rerum Natura.) 
"E 


. If Lucan, by sensus, "sense," means all manner of 


apprehension and knowledge, there is no room for that 
disjunction: Aut nihil est sensüs animis à morte 
relictum, Aut mors ipsa nihil: "Either there remains no 
sense at all in the soul after death, or death itself is 
nothing." (Pharsalia.) For if the former part be true, the 
other will follow. © 


. Velut è diutino carcere emissus [animus]. “[The soul] is, 


as it were, let out of a prison, in which it has been a long 
while." (Seneca, De Consolatione ad Polybium.) € 


. Those kinds of animals which do not speak, do not 


reason: but those which do the one, do the other. 
Therefore, 2277 75, "a living," (or Arabic o~, "a 
speaking animal") is a rational animal: and Aóyoc 
signifies both "speech" and “reason,” as going together. 
e 


. Ovp(íóe£c yàp OvTWC THC yuxyrjc at ávo8rjoecc: "The 


senses are the windows of the soul." (Basil, De 
Virginitate.) e 


. Acapkoc kai AOWUATOG EV TW TOO ravróc Ogátou 


óu]uepebouoa: "When it shall dwell upon the stage of 
the universe, without flesh and without a body." (Philo 
Judaeus, De Gigantibus.) € 


So Hierocles distinguishes TO &uyoeióec HUWV odpua, ó 
kai yuxrjc Aerrcóv 6xnya: “our glorious body, and the 
thin vehicle of the soul,” from that which he calls To 


OVNTOV rjuc)v ow”, "our mortal body,” and to which the 
former communicates life. Tw Guyoetóei HUMV OWLATL 
nooocéqu OWA 0vnTtTòv Ov: "The mortal and the glorious 
body adhere to, and grow up with, each other.” 
(Hierocles, Commentary on the Carmen Aureum.) This 
fine body he calls also wuxytkov owya, “a living body,” 
and MvEevuaTLKOV óynua, “a spiritual vehicle." In Nishmat 
Hayyim, there is much concerning that "fine body" in 
which the soul is clothed, and from which it is never to 
be separated, according to an old tradition. Menasseh 
Ben Israel gives the sum of it in such words as these: v 
D7IV7 nx DIO DAVIN Uwaz7nn I3 TKN TV j7T 413: "There is a 
very thin, fine body, with which the soul is clothed 
before it comes into the world,” and afterward, ninvwin 
yaonn nnn n'jz1 ON ny nnWjz MIVYNIIN DNNN ANA 
DAIND IT19D! N7 ninpant nian YIN7 DAWN 72a nnun 
DXI 9127 DXI2 DTIj7 DN D7IV nN! 72 DANNA ny 7) D'nvan 
nnn nT39n NNA ni Iny Onna: “These souls, at their 
first creation, were joined with some thin, spiritual, and 
celestial bodies, which cannot be perceived by our eyes. 
Neither can these thin, spiritual bodies be separated 
from those souls so long as the world lasts, neither 
before they came into this (gross) body, nor while they 
remain in it, nor after they are separated from it." 
Saadya long before him joins to the soul ;77 nvy, "a thin 
substance," which he says is wnn [n [1r anri] 7T: 
"thinner than the ether in the skies," etc. e 


. Cüm corpora quotidie nostra fluant, et aut crescant aut 


descrescant, ergo tot erimus homines, quot quotidie 
commutamur? qut alius fui, cum decem annorum 
essem, alius, cüm triginta; alius cüm quinquaginta, 
alius, cum jam toto cano capite sum? "Because our 
bodies are continually altering, and either increasing or 
diminishing, shall we therefore be as many different 
men, as we undergo perpetual changes? Or was | one 
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person when I was ten years old, another when | was 
thirty, another when I was fifty, and another now | am 
grey-headed.” (St. Jerome, Epistles.) So it must be, if our 
souls are nothing different from our bodies. €e 


| would say the egoity remains, that is, that by which | 
am the same as | was; Cicero has his Lentulitas, 
“Lentulity,” and Appietas, “Appiety,” that is, that by 
which Lentulus remained Lentulus and Appius remained 
Appius in the same form, though not just the like sense. 
(Letters to Friends.) e 


That passage in Sefer ha-Ikkarim imports much the 
same thing that has been said here: 237a NNN xin 
NND'U IND PN V2 InIN'YDU 22101 XNXD'U IN? 210 InIN'NDU 
XI 720A XIN UON DN VINI 3I0n [n WYN InIx'YDV ANI 
NNDU IN? PR 120 NA yon DXI «xn. "This is manifest, 
that that thing whose existence is good, ought to exist; 
and that thing whose existence is evil, ought not to 
exist; and if the existence of anything is made up of a 
mixture of good and evil, if the good prevail, it ought to 
exist, and if the evil prevail, it ought not to exist." e 


. C. Caesar... Senatores et Equites... cecidit, torsit, non 


queestionis, sed animi causa. Deinde quosdam ex illis... 
ad lucernam decollabat.... Torserat per omnia, quee in 
rerum natura tristissima sunt, fidiculis, etc.: "Gaius 
Caesar... the Senators and the Knights... killed and put 
to the rack (a great many), not in order to find out the 
truth, but for their own pleasure only. Afterwards, he cut 
off the heads of some... by candlelight... tormented 
others, by all the most cruel tortures that could be 
thought of in nature; stretched them with cords, etc." 
(Seneca, De Ira.) Homo, sacra res, jam per lusum et 
jocum occiditur. “A man, who is a divine creature, is slain 
out of sport and jest." (Ibid.) € 


596. Slaves were reckoned among beasts of old: OUTE yao 
yuvr) riégukac, obt év dvépdat ovy ei: “For you are not 
really a woman, nor are you to be reckoned of human 
race.” (Euripides, Orestes.) And sometimes as mere 
instruments and tools: O yao óoó0Aoc £uyuxyov- TO 6° 
ópyavov awuyoc ó6o0AÀ0c: "For a slave is a living 
instrument, and an instrument is a lifeless slave." 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics.) Their sad condition | 
will set down in Plato’s words: OUK ávópoc TOUTS y’ oT 
TO náOnua, TO AbiKEiCOal áAAÀ ávóoparióóou TLV6G, W 
KOE(TTOV TEOVAVAL EOTLV Ĥ Cv: óotic áóuoüuevog kai 
npoonnàakıóuevoç, ur) oľóç éovw AUTOG aút Borstv 
undé GAAw ov àv KHdnTat: “To be injured is not the 
suffering of a man but of a slave, to whom death is 
better than life: who, if he be unjustly treated and 
abused, is wholly unable to help himself, and nobody 
else has any concern for him." (Gorgias.) € 


597. Those ğĞÓ NTO. kai mioto. óvatux(íau, “unspeakable and 
incredible calamities,” which the teAwvat, "collectors of 
the taxes," had brought upon the cities of Asia, are too 
many to be transcribed: but some account of them is to 
be seen in Plutarch's L/fe of Lucullus which may serve for 
one instance out of thousands. It may be reckoned 
madness, indeed, maximas virtutes, quasi gravissima 
delicta, punire: "to punish the greatest virtues as if they 
were the greatest crimes," as Valerius Maximus says, 
speaking of Phocion's case (Facta et dicta memorabilia): 
but such madness has been very common, and men 
have suffered even for their virtue. Ochus cruelly put to 
death, Ocham sororem..., et patruum cum centum 
amplius filiis ac nepotibus..., nulla injuria lacessitus, sed 
quod in his maximam apud Persas probitatis et 
fortitudinis laudem consistere videbat: "his sister 
Ocha..., and his uncle with a hundred of his sons and 
grandsons..., without being provoked by any injury, but 
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only because he saw that they were in great reputation 
amongst the Persians for probity and valor." (Ibid.) And 
Seneca, having recommended the example of Graecinus 
Julius (Julius Greecinus, according to Tacitus, the father 
of Julius Agricola), adds quem C. Caesar occidit ob hoc 
unum, quod melior vir erat, quàm esse quemquam 
tyranno expediret: "whom Gaius Caesar killed for this 
reason only: because he was a better man than it was 
expedient for a tyrant that any man should be." (De 
Beneficiis.) e 


Oi áóíkoiz ó.aBoAaic rreouireoóvtac, Kai óu.à Ouuóv elc 
quAakaàc NAPASESOMEVOL, MOTE MEV aUtoi, MOTE OE kal 
ETA náornc OvyyEvEtac: "Some fell, either by false 
accusations, or they were arbitrarily delivered up to 
prison, sometimes themselves only, and sometimes all 
their relations with them.” (Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 
Historica.) e 


Mentioned by Cicero with Phalaris. He was tyrant of 
Cassandria, and is represented (out of Polyaenus, 
Stratagems in War) as qovikd ta oc kai WUOTATOG 
rntáv toV, dool mao’ EAAnQov f nap BapBapotc 
étupávvnoav: “the bloodiest and most cruel of all the 
tyrants that ever reigned in Greece, or amongst the 
Barbarians.” Yet Elian says, Ex to0 oivou 
UMAVADAEYVOLEEOG kai OMEEATITOMEVOG, EY(VETO 
QMOVIKWTEOOC, K.T.A.: "That, when he was heated and 
inflamed with wine, then he was still more bloody.” 
(Varia Historia.) € 


. It is said of Sylla’s peace, after Marius's party were 


broken, Pax cum bello de crudelitate certavit, et vicit: 
"That the peace rivalled the war in cruelty, and 
overcame it." (St. Augustine, The City of God.) € 


. Qui ita evisceratus, ut cruciatibus membra deessent, 


implorans caelo justitiam, torvum renidens fundato 
pectore mansit immobilis, etc.: “Whose bowels were torn 
out, in such a manner that they wanted members to 
torment; he called upon heaven for justice, and looking 
sternly with a calm countenance, he continued unmoved 
by his firm resolution, etc.” (Ammianus Marcellinus, Res 
Gestae.) In the reign of Constantius. €e 


. Maerebantque docti quidam, quód apud Atlanteos nati 


non essent, ubi memorantur somnia non videri: "Some 
learned men were very sorry that they were not born 

amongst the Atlantes, of whom it is reported that they 
never dream." (Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae.) e 


. See Plutarch in The Life of Artaxerxes. © 


. Ob noxam unius omnis propinquitas perit. “All the whole 


neighborhood perished for the fault of one single 
person." (Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae.) e 


. Scaphism (Editor's note.) e 


. Dies deficiet, si velim numerare, quibus bonis malé 


evenerit: nec minus, si commemorem, quibus improbis 
optimé: "The day would not hold out, if | should 
undertake to enumerate all the good men whom evil 
befell; nor would it, if | should reckon up all the wicked 
men that have fared best of all." (Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum.) This is justly said; though | account his 
instances not the most apposite. e 


. Yet, according to Aristotle, he cannot be happy for all 


that. His opinion Diogenes Laërtius represents thus: t/jv 
ápetrv ur) elvat abvápkr mpdc eD6auiovíav: 
noooóecio0at yàp TWV TE MEPL OWUA kai TWV EKTOC 
ayadwv... trjv HÉV TOL kakíav AUTAOPKN TOC 


kakoóaiuovíav, KAV OTL UAALOTA MAOH AUTH TA EKTOC 
áya Oa kai Ta repi owpa: "Virtue is not alone sufficient 
to produce happiness, because external good things and 
things relating to the body are also necessary... but vice 
is of itself sufficient to produce misery, and especially if 
external good things and the things relating to the body 
are joined with it.” (Life of Aristotle.) < 


. Et vacet annales nostrorum audire laborum: "And it may 


be of use to hear a catalogue of our misfortunes." (Virgil, 
Aeneid.) For, as Seneca says, Nulli contigit impuné nasci. 
"No man is born free of them." (De Consolatione ad 
Marciam.) e 


. Ougrieo QVAAWYV yEvEN, voujóe kai AVEOWV... r] UEV QUEL, 


n 6' amoAnyec "The life of man is like the leaves of 
trees; ... some spring forth, and others wither." (Homer, 
Iliad.) This is true not only of single men, but even of 
cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empires. One may say 
the same concerning many of them, that Florus says of 
Veii: Laborat annalium fides, ut Veios fuisse credamus: 
"The credit of history is not quite sufficient to convince 
us that there ever was any such city as Veii." (Epitome 
Rerum Romanarum.) € 


. Labor voluptasque; dissimillima naturá, societate 


quadam inter se naturali sunt juncta: "Pain and 
pleasure, though in the nature of things the most unlike 
each other, yet are united by some natural bond." (Livy, 
Ab Urbe Condita Libri.) < 


. Sensible of this, Socrates used to say, elv Tac rjóovac, 


ur) mao’ áAÀcv, aAAd nap’ rucv 6noáocOac: "We ought 
to seek pleasures from ourselves, and not from others." 
(Joannes Stobaeus, On Education.) e 


. Senex, et levissimis quoque; curis impar. “| am an old 


man, and unequal to the smallest cares:” as Seneca, of 
himself, in Tacitus. (Annals.) € 


. Rogus aspiciendus amatae Conjugis, etc.: "You must see 


the funeral pile of your beloved Wife." (Juvenal, Satires.) 
e 


. 2uíkpa raAaia oad«uat' éuvácet porn: “A small matter 


will push an old man into his grave." (Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus.) €. 


. llávtec étuiv Ev 660)... (6E¢ Emi THC 6600 gutOv fj rióav 


f? oup fh ó, vu Gv tóyr vov á&(uv 0gáua voc: ULKOOV 
EtTE0pONG; cita napéópapyec- riáAw évéruyec Ao Lç Kai 
gpaoayél kai korvoic kai akorr£Aorc, fj TOU Kai Onpíotc, 
K. t.À.: "We are all upon a road.... When you see upon 
the road plants, and herbs, and water, and whatever else 
happens to be worth seeing there, are you not a little 
delighted with it? Then you go on, and meet with stones, 
and valleys, and precipices, and rocks, and sometimes 
with wild beasts. Life is very like this." (Basil, Homilae 
super Psalmos.) € 


. Non mehercule quisquam accepisset [vitiam], nisi 


daretur insciis: "Truly nobody would accept of [life], if it 
was not given them when they did not know it." 
(Seneca, De Consolatione ad Marciam.) e 


. Paulisper te crede subduci in montis ardui verticem 


celsiorem; speculare inde rerum infra te jacentium 
facies; et oculis in diversa porrectis, fluctuantis munti 
turbines intuere. Jam seculi et ipse miseraberis, etc.: 
"Imagine yourself to be removed to the top of some very 
high mountain, and see how the things that are below 
you look; and turning your eyes every way, behold the 


trouble of a stormy world. And then you will take pity on 
the inhabitants, etc." (St. Cyprian, Ad Donatum.) € 


. 1392 11771097 NNIT nin n7ziyn: "This world is only like a 


porch to the world to come." (Mishnah, Abot IV, 21.) e 


. O si possis in illa sublimi specula constitutus oculos tuos 


inserere secretis, reviudere cubiculorum obductas fores, 
et ad conscientiam luminum penetralia occulta reserare, 
etc.: "O that, when you are placed upon the top of that 
high tower, you could cast your eyes into the secret 
places, and unbar the doors of bedchambers, and lay 
open their secret recesses to the discovery of the light, 
etc." (St. Cyprian, Ad Donatum.) € 


. By any means, proper or improper. (Editor's note.) e 


. Besides, there being no satiety of knowledge in this life, 


we may hope for future opportunities when our faculties 
shall be exalted, etc. TÇ GáAn8eíac kai 0£ac TOU óvtoc 
OVdEIC évraüOa TWV EOWVTWV EVETIANOEV EAUTOV 
iKQaVWC, K.T.A.: "They who are desirous of truth, and of 
seeing things as they really are, can never be fully 
satisfied here." (Plutarch, Moralia.) € 


. In Tusculan Disputations. ("Pherecydes the Syrian is the 


first on record who said that the souls of men were 
immortal.") e 


. "Nature silently asserts the truth of the immortality of 


the soul," "there is, | know not how, deeply rooted in the 
minds of men the premonition of a future state," and 
"the consent of all nations induces us to believe that our 
souls survive." (Editor's note.) € 


. Methinks those philosophers make but an odd 


appearance in story, who, looking big and fastuous, at 


the same time professed that their own souls were not 
superior to those of gnats, etc. ót TÇ ógpüc 
AVEONAKOTEC UNOEV KATA THV OVOLAV ELAMEPELV 
anegnvavto &uróoc TE kai EVANG, kai uüuac,... kai OVOC 
UUXTjc... TV OPWV AVTWV PLADDOQWTATWV UUXT]V: 
"These men, who are so swelled with pride, affirm that, 
as to the substance, there is no difference betwixt the 
soul of a philosopher, and that of a gnat, or a worm, or a 
fly,... or the soul of a hog." (As Eusebius, Demonstratio 
Evangelica.) € 


. Alexander, after death, might be in the same state with 


his muletier (Marcus Aurelius, Meditations), but sure not 
with his mule. e 


. Brevis est hic fructus homullis: "this is the short-lived 


pleasure of frail man." (De Rerum Natura), may be justly 
said for all Lucretius. <e 


. O kóauoc oknvÌ, ó Bloc nápoó6óc HAOEG, EibEC, ánfABec: 


"This world is a stage, life is the play; we come on, look 
about us, and go off again." (Democritus, Fragments.) e 


. NAN DYNN ne: "Wisdom is in modest men.” (Proverbs 


11:2.) e 


. Hic pietatis honos? “\s this reward of piety?” (Virgil, 


Aeneid.) e 


. Ferae pericula, quae vident, fugiunt: cum effugere, 


secura sunt, etc.: "Wild beasts, when they see any 
dangers, avoid them; and, after they have avoided 
them, they look no further, etc." (Seneca, Epistles.) e 


. ^IDI DTND NIN7 D9IOU DIVYA nima NYOY’ x7: "They are 


not uneasy, as men are, while they are alive, imagining 
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that the end of them is to die." (Joseph Albo, Sefer ha- 
Ikkarim.) © 


. Sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, cum... semper agitetur 


animus, nec principium motus habeat, quía se ipse 
moveat; ne finem quidem habiturum esse motus, quia 
nunquam se ipse sit relicturus: "| do verily believe, it is 
my real opinion, that because... the soul is always in 
action, and has not any (external) cause of its motion, 
because it moves itself, therefore neither will it ever 
have any end of its motion, because it will never desert 
itself." (Cicero, Cato Maior de Senectute.) That in 
Gregory Thaumaturgus is like this thought of Cicero: H 
yuxr, ÅUTOKÍVNTOÇ ovoa, oD6énoce TOU elvat 6uaA&(mEL: 
ÅKOÀOVOEŤ yàp TH ávtokwrijtqu TO del kwr]cóv civar: TO 
è GEl KLVNTOV ártauatóv EOTL, K.T.A.: "The soul, because 
it is able to move itself, can never cease to be; for it isa 
necessary consequence of self-motion to be always in 
motion, and what is always in motion cannot cease to 
move.” (Ad Tatianum de anima per capita disputatio.) 
But that in St. Augustine comes something nearer to my 
meaning: Est animus vita quaedam, unde omne quod 
animatum est vivit... Non ergo potest animus mori. Nam 
si carere poterit vita, non animus sed animatum aliquid 
est: "The soul is a sort of life, whence it follows that 
everything which has a soul is alive;... wherefore the 
soul cannot die, for, if it could be without life, it would 
not be a soul but something with a soul." (De 
Immortalitate Animae.) e 


“Self-taught.” (Editor's note.) € 


534. The transmigration of souls has been much talked of, 


but ea sententia, ... quoniam ridicula et mimo dignior 
quàm scholá, ne refelli quidem ferió debet; quod qui 
facit, videtur vereri, ne quis id credat. "that opinion... is 


so ridiculous, that it is fitter for the stage than the 
schools, and therefore ought not seriously to be 
confuted; and he who attempts it, seems to be afraid 
that nobody should believe it.” So Lactantius (Divine 
Institutes). Indeed, who can but laugh when he reads in 
Lucian of Homer’s having been a camel in Bactria, etc. 
( Gallus.) e 


. Xwpeiv yàp AVAYKN TO ĞUOLOV MOOG TO ĞuoLov: “For, of 


necessity, like things must go to each other.” (Hierocles, 
Commentary on the Carmen Aureum.) e 


. Ex humili atque depresso in eum emicabit locum, 


quisquis ille est, qui solutas vinculis animas beato recipit 
sinu: "It will mount up, from this low mean place into 
that, whatever it be, which receives those souls that are 
freed from their imprisonment into its happy bosom." 
(Seneca, De Consolatione ad Polybium.) H th¢ Ovnthc 
mooonagEetac ampBoAn, kai r) viv ápetQv, olov nTEPÕČV 
TLVWV, EKPUOLC ripóc TOV tV KAAWV ka0apóv TOMOV, ELC 
trjv 6eíav éuCu (av Hudc ává£ec “The putting off these 
human affections, and putting on virtues as so many 
wings, will carry us to that pure region of virtue where 
we shall live a divine life." (Hierocles, Commentary on 
the Carmen Aureum.) e 


. Depositá sarciná, levior volavit ad caelum: "Having laid 


down our burden, we shall fly the lighter to heaven." 
(St. Jerome, Epistles.) e 


538. The Jews, who generally say that by the practice of 


religion the soul acquires perfection and life eternal, lay 
such a stress upon habits of piety, that Rabbi Albo 
makes the effect of giving 1,000 zuzin, "pence" in 
charity at once by no means equal to that of giving one 
zuz, "penny," and repeating it 1,000 times, nvzy nTnnn 


DV9 XINA 7y9n n"gyn A7ITA wr mar yz INNY TNX 7y9 
nnx: "The continuing to repeat the doing of a thing will 
procure a higher degree (of reward) than the doing the 
whole at once." (Sefer ha-/kkarim.) € 


-NX j9/n3n 7Inànl ...310 72U NXN! jam NAA NINN nuly 72 


72U2 i[73 TDI QAN n172 INK E930 DONEn Nia nya 72Un 
TV7 n'y inimi 7yr9n; "He that does the commandment of 
the Creator shall be blessed; he shall find good 
understanding... and that reward which follows good 
understanding, is that the soul shall continue after the 
body is consumed, and shall be united to the 
understanding of its Maker, and be established to 
eternity." (Is. Levi.) e 


. TOMOUG ripoarjkovrac TH ApETH: "Places fitted for 


virtue." (Plato, Epinomis.) € 


. With an equal or impartial regard to every man's 


deserts: equitably. e 


. "Spiritual body.” (Editor's note.) e 


. Ayadwyv érii daitac taow Autóua tot áyaOór: “Good men, 


when left to their own liberty, go to those 
entertainments where good men are." (Plato, 
Symposium.) € 


. Oi rtegu.AocoQnkórtec óp80c or Of AANOWC pıAóoogot: 


"they who rightly philosophize,” or, "they who are truly 
philosophers," in Plato’s style. (Phaedo.) € 


. TEAEUTHOAVTAC AUTOUG ékeivoc MEV Ó TWV KAKWV 


ka0apoc Tomoc où b€EETAL, EVOASE SE THV AUTOIC 
OMOLOTNTA trc Olaywyhc cl £&ovot, KAKOL KAKOIC 
Ovvovtec: "That place, in which there are no evils, will 
not receive them (the wicked) but they shall be with one 


another, and continue forever to lead the same sort of 
life that they led here.” (Plato, Theaetetus.) e 


. Ei rA£ov vàv AUAOTNUAaTWV koAáperat [0 óíkavoc ], 


nooOrjkr) óuk«avooóvrc &utqg Aoy(Bexat: "If [a good man] 
be punished [here] beyond what his sins deserve, all 
that is above what he justly deserves shall be accounted 
for to him." (Johannes Chrysostom.) €e 


. Sure those arguments in Lucretius can convince nobody, 


Nunc quoniam, quassatis undique vasis, Diffluere 
humorem, et laticem discedere cernis... Crede animam 
quoque diffundi, etc.: "For we see that as soon as the 
vessel is broken in pieces, the liquor runs all about; so 
the soul likewise will be dissipated, etc." And Praeterea 
gigni pariter cum corpore et unà Crescere sentimus, 
pariterque senescere mentem, etc. Quare animum 
quoque dissolvi fateare necesse est; Quandoquidem 
penetrant in eum contagia morbi: "Further we see that 
the soul and the body are produced together, and 
increase and grow old together also, etc. Wherefore we 
cannot but own that the soul must be dissolved, for the 
contagion of the disease reaches to it." (De Rerum 
Natura.) Nor those in Pliny (Naturalis Historia 6. 55): if 
there really are any at all. For to plead the antegenitale 
experimentum ("argument drawn from what we were 
before we were born"), is to beg the question, which may 
be put thus: Whether we shall after death be more 
conscious of our existence than we were before we were 
born. And if Diceearchus's Lesb/aci were extant, | believe 
we should find nothing stranger in them. The truth 
seems to be OU BoOUAETAaL ó kakóc á8áva ov civarı tr)v 
&u TOČ yuxrjv: “That a wicked man does not desire that 
his soul should be immortal," but he comforts himself 
with this thought, that r? uecà Oávaov OVSEVELA EQUTOD: 
"the being nothing after death" will prevent future 


sufferings. This is £íc TO ur) Eivat KaTaguyn: "to have 
recourse to nonexistence." (Hierocles, Commentary on 
the Carmen Aureum.) e 


. Nor that the soul still exists £orjuov karaAuro0oa Curjc 


TOV rjuécepov oikov: "having left the house, in which it 
lived, desolate." (Philo Judaeus, De cherubim.) Domus 
ab habitatore deserta dilabitur:... et corpus, relictum ab 
anima, defluit. "A house that is forsaken by the 
inhabitants becomes ruinous:... and a body, after it is 
forsaken by the soul, decays." (Lactantius, Divine 
Institutes.) e 


. Makpóc 68 kai 6p@toc oluoç tç abthv [áperr)v], kai 


TONXUG TO MOWTOV: Emnv 6’ eic ákpov tknat, Pnidin 6’ 
Arietta mEAEt: “The way to virtue is long and steep, and 
very rugged at first; but, after you are come at the top, it 
then becomes easy." (Hesiod, Works and Days.) € 


. Caelo praefertur Adonis: "Adonis is preferred to heaven." 


(Ovid, Metamorphoses.) e 


. O dpetfj 6Lanpérnwv kai NOovaC AUETAUEAH roug 


kagprnoütat: "He who excels in virtue, reaps pleasures 
that can never be repented of." (Hierocles, Commentary 
on the Carmen Aureum.) e 


. If the soul was mortal, yet the virtuous man rrjv £au toó 


TEAELOTHTA ánoAaupgávov, TO OLKELOV kaprobuevoc 
ayadov, ebóa(uwv ÖVTWÇ £ati kai uakápioc kai yàp kai 
TO OWL, K.T.A.: "becomes as perfect as he can be, reaps 
his own proper good, being truly blessed and happy: and 
the body also, etc." (Simplicius, Commentary on the 
Enchiridion.) e 


. NOTE ur] uóvov TW KAAW MEPLEiVAaL TOV arrouóatov TOD 


QáuAovu, AAAG kai GUTH TH rjo6ovij vikav, ól fv uóvrv 


OKEČ eic kakí(av ó pavAoc UriáyeocOat: “So that a good 
man excels a bad man not only in goodness, but he 
exceeds him in pleasure also, by which alone the bad 
man was led to be wicked.” (Hierocles, Commentary on 
the Carmen Aureum.) € 


. Oi yàp ó(katot TV áó(kcwv, £i uró£v AAAO 


mAeoveKtovaw, GAA’ ovv €Aniot ye onovéataic 
únepéxovoLv: "If the righteous do not excel the wicked in 
anything else, yet they do in their expectations of 
happiness." (Isocrates, Demonicus.) € 


. Tpónoc yàp O&oÜ Gepanetac toç óoworaoc [doKEiv 


ápetijv]. "For [to practice virtue] is the most sacred 
manner of worshipping God." (Josephus, Against Apion.) 
e 


. Some more were added in the second impression. € 
. Nothing more was intended at first. e 


. However, "W. B." in Notes and Queries (#61, 27 


February 1875) writes: "Though obliged to grope in the 
dark, through not having the works of Maimonides at 
hand, | venture to dissent from the interpretation given 
by Dr. Clarke... Instead of supposing, as he seems to 
have done, that the right-hand group of letters are the 
initials of the word Mi cha el, which compose the name 
Michael and signify ‘Who [is] like God?’ | take them to 
represent Mah cha emeth, substituting emeth for el, and 
to mean ‘What [is] like truth?’ In the left-hand group | 
take the first two characters (from right to left) to be an 
abbreviation for the personal pronoun othah... and the 
remaining letter to represent the verb /achad, to seize, 
lay hold of. The two mysterious Hebrew words would 


thus mean, ‘What is like truth? On her fix thy hold’...” 
(Editor's note.) e 
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